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facing  the  CxUU 

Duke  is  at  war.  It  doesn’t  take  a 
thinking  student  long  to  realize  that 
his  University  is  directly  and  vitally 
connected  with  the  war  effort.  Be 
careful  of  the  phrase  “thinking  stu¬ 
dent’’ — I  refer  only  to  those  men 
and  women  who  have  thought  about 
the  matter  of  why  they  are  here  at 
Duke  rather  than  in  uniform  or  in 
some  defense  industry. 

It  is  hardly  smart  for  some  to  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  safeguarded  intellects 
or  draft-dodgers.  Facing  the  crisis, 
we  are  students  granted  the  privilege 
of  an  opportunity  to  study  and  there¬ 
by  become  more  valuable  to  our  Na¬ 
tion  in  its  effort  to  rid  the  world  of 
un-Christian  thought  and  action. 

Duke  is  at  war.  The  administra¬ 
tion,  the  faculty,  the  student  body  is, 
as  always,  together  in  trying  to  solve 
the  myriad  problems  that  have  de¬ 
scended  upon  our  community.  In 
spite  of  cleverly-ignorant-  opinion  to 
the  contrary  the  students,  faculty 
and  administration  of  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  are  one  as  always.  The  problem 
of  one  group  is  the  problem  as  much 
as  if  not  more  perhaps  of  the  other 
two. 

There  are  elements  within  our  com¬ 
munity  who  spend  their  time  criti¬ 
cizing  first  one,  then  the  other  group. 
The  professors  are  the  goats,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  misunderstands  the  stu¬ 
dents  or  faculty  .  .  .  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  are  fast  learning  that  a  war 
cannot  be  won  with  such  prosaic  in¬ 
struments  as  petty  selfishness,  poli¬ 
tics,  or  just  idle,  worthless  banter. 

Duke  is  at  war.  All  we  have 
worked  for,  all  we  have  built  into  our 
great  University  is  faced  with  utter 
ruin  and  destruction  in  the  wake  of 
student,  faculty  and  administration 
tinkering.  It  is  imperative  that  im¬ 
mediately  we  should  scrap  our  preju¬ 
dices  and  selfish  attitudes  and,  with 
our  purpose  a  whole-hearted  desire  to 
do  something  effective  towards  win¬ 
ning  the  war,  start  thinking  construc¬ 
tively  to  save  what  we  have  and  build 
what  thinking  people  the  world  over 
are  dying  for. 

— Stewart  H.  Johnson. 
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Some  Scene i  on  Recent  Naval  O.  Z).  C.  CtuUe 


PORK  CHOPS  FOR  CHOW—' This  future  reserve  offi¬ 
cer  has  developed  a  huge  appetite  aboard  the  training 
ship.  He  seems  to  indicate  he  wants  the  first  six 
chops  off  that  end.  The  Reserve  students  eat  the 
same  food  as  the  regular  crew,  and  are  amazed  at 
its  quality  and  amount.  (Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photo.) 


ADVENTURE  IN  THE  OFFING— Naval  ROTC  students  board 
a  training  ship  for  their  first  taste  of  a  sailor’s  life  aboard  one 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  fighting  ships  to  learn  first-hand  about  its  opera¬ 
tion.  (Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photo.) 


SWAB  DA  DECK.  SAILOR! — Even  the  important  job  of  cleaning  a  ship  has 
fallen  the  lot  of  the  student.  Here  the  future  reserve  officers  are  taught  how 
to  use  a  “holy  stone”  so  that  when  they  are  in  command  they  can  tell  the 
men  in  their  crew  how  the  job  should  be  done.  (Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photo.) 


OBJECT  AHEAD — The  man  on  watch  is  constantly  scanning 
.the  horizon  and  sky  for  objects  bearing  on  the  course  of  the 
ship.  Here  the  student  to  the  left  is  determining  the  object 
ahead,  while  the  one  at  the  gyro  compass  is  getting  its  location 
under  the  watchful  supervision  of  an  officer.  (Official  U.  S. 

_ Navy  Photo.) _ 


DO  AS  I  DO— A  signalman,  second 
class,  teaches  the  Reserves  the  mys¬ 
teries  .of  semaphore  signaling.  The 
letter  is  "D,”  and  the  boys  are ,  being 
reminded  to  keep  their  arm  straight 
above  their  head  so  that  they  won’t 
confuse  the  letters.  (Official  U.  S. 

Navy  Photo.) 


MAN  THE  LIFEBOAT — As  a  necessity  of  their  training,  the  students  are  taught  how  to  lower 
a  boat  and  act  as  its  crew.  They  find  it  a  tricky  operation.  (Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photo.) 
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Jbuke  tV.  O.  7j.  C. 

IfoinA  VI.  o{  A.  C.  and 
VI .  of  Va.  VlnitA  hot 
Summer  CtuUe 


This  summer  the  N.R.O.T.C.  boys  at 
Duke,  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  the  University  of  Virginia, 
175  in  all,  went  on  a  five-day  cruise 
up  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Duke’s  nu¬ 
merical  representation  was  small, 
only  thirty  boys,  but  those  who  did 
go  got  more  real  training  in  a  few 
days  than  the  land  sailors  get  in 
months  of  drill. 

Biggest  job  during  the  nine  days’ 
training  period  and  on  the  cruise  was 
gun  drill  and  target  practice  where 
the  boys  fired  everything  from  30- 
caliber  to  5-inch  guns. 

One  of  our  thirty  cruise  men  was 
Sammy  Gantt  who  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  of  the  Duke 
N.R.O.T.C.  battalion.  Like  the  rest  of 
his  cruise  mates,  Sam  was  assigned  to 
each  station  on  the  ship.  Most  of  the 
time  he  was  stationed  with  the  gun 
crew,  Sam  played  position  number  7, 
or  “plug  man.”  Sam  can  place  a 
basketball  with  perfect  accuracy,  but 
they  found  out  that  he  wasn’t  so 
good  as  a  gun-loader.  lie  could  push 
the  charge  in  all  right,  but  his  hand 
was  so  big  that  he  couldn’t  get  it  out 
afterward.  At  his  favorite  position, 
he  opened  the  breech,  so  that  the  hot 
shell  could  drop  out  of  the  gun.  Sam 
was  captain  of  his  eight-man  gun 
crew:  the  “pointer,”  the  “sight-set¬ 
ter,”  the  “trainer,”  “first  loader.” 
“second  loader,”  “plug-man,”  and 
the  “hot-shell”  man. 

During  target  practice,  every  man 
on  the  gun  crew  was  working  for  the 
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greatest  accuracy  and  speed.  The 
“sight-setter,”  equipped  with  ear¬ 
phones  and  a  mouthpiece,  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  central  control  tower 
and  gets  the  angle,  range,  and  scale. 
Then  “ready”!  and  the  man  at  the 
range  control  yells,  “fire.”  When 
the  shell  has  been  fired,  it’s  up  to  the 
“hot-shell”  man,  equipped  with  as¬ 
bestos  gloves,  to  pick  up  the  shell  and 
toss  it  aside.  Of  course,  the  regular 
gun  crews  were  faster  at  this  sort  of 
thing.  Their  routine  was  perfect, 
even  to  one  man  picking  up  the  hot 
shell  and  tossing  it  to  the  man  behind 
him,  without  a  miss ! 

On  hoard  ship,  they  aimed  at  a 
“sleeve,”  a  canvas  bag  tied  like  a 
tin  can  to  the  tail  of  the  airplane. 
Their  50-caliber  machine  guns  shot 
450  to  600  shells  a  minute.  Every 
third  or  fourth  bullet  was  a  tracer, 
so  they  could  judge  the  accuracy 
with  which  they  were  hitting  their 
target.  Going  up  the  Chesapeake 
River  to  Annapolis,  they  fired  at  an 
old  battleship  for  target  practice. 

The  cruise  left  the  armed  guard 
base  in  Virginia  on  a  Friday  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  Annapolis  the  next  day.  On 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  they  had 
“shore  leave.”  While  they  were 
staying  at  the  Naval  Academy,  they 
could  wear  regular  “navy  whites,” 
but  as  soon  as  they  stepped  into 
town,  they  wore  navy  blue  dress  uni¬ 
forms.  Unfortunately  for  men  and 
uniform,  the  thermometer  was  regis¬ 
tering  “way  up  there”  on  both  days. 


During  their  stay,  the  midshipmen 
led  them  on  a  tour  around  the  naval 
academy  and  showed  them  the  old 
landmarks. 

Back  on  board  ship,  it  wasn’t  all 
target  practice  and  drills.  One  night 
there  was  a  “smoker”  on  deck.  The 
ship’s  crew  and  the  N.R.O.T.C.  were 
lined  up  against  each  other  in  several 
contests,  and  two  members  of  the 
crew  gave  an  exhibition  boxing 
match.  Major  event  of  the  evening 
was  a  pie-eating  contest.  The  eight 
boys  on  the  N.R.O.T.C.  team  gulped 
down  their  pie  in  record  time,  win¬ 
ning  the  decision  over  the  crew.  (In¬ 
cidentally,  all  the  food  on  the  cruise 
ship  was  good.)  After  stuffing  them¬ 
selves  with  pie,  each  contestant  took 
his  turn  at  the  flour  barrel.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  was  a  50-cent 
piece,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  dive 
their  head  down  and  pick  it  out  with 
their  teeth.  Last  diver  to  attempt  it 
was  the  colored  mess  boy ! 

Even  during  the  day  the  boys 
found  some  time  to  play  around 
above  decks.  Favorite  pastime  was 
tug  of  war  between  a  member  of  the 
crew  and  of  the  N.R.O.T.C.,  usually 
ending  with  one  end  of  the  tug  of 
war  sitting  in  a  tub  of  water. 

Their  first  nine  days  of  training 
were  spent  at  the  armed  guard  sta¬ 
tion  in  Virginia,  but  most  of  their 
manoeuvers  were  made  on  ship-board, 
including  life  boat  and  collision 
drills.  They  stood  the  four-hour 
watches,  taking  their  stations  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  in  the  engine  room  and 
the  fire  room,  on  the  signal  bridge, 
and  on  the  ship’s  bridge.  During 
watches  in  the  engine  room,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  would  register  100° ! 

At  the  end  of  the  cruise,  each  boy 
had  a  star  on  his  sleeve.  The  extent 
of  the  trip  was  curtailed  because  of 
war  conditions,  but  the  training  dur¬ 
ing  those  two  weeks  was  especially 
intensive. 

Back  at  Duke,  the  N.R.O.T.C.  boys 
have  joined  the  100  other  members  of 
their  battalion.  In  a  short  time,  their 
number  should  be  increased  to  250 
members.  Right  now,  the  only  plans 
they  are  making  for  future  manoeu¬ 
vers  concern  a  dance  sometime  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall. 
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T)he  Alan  in  the 
T)owe% 

By  CHARLES  MARKHAM 


Tow i  king  in  its  Gothic  grandeur  210 
feet  above  the  Duke  campus,  the 
Duke  University  Chapel  is  the  per¬ 
fect  symbol  of  the  union  of  education 
and  religion  by  which  the  University 
was  established.  The  chapel  is  more 
than  just  a  masterpiece  of  architec¬ 
ture.  more  than  a  beautiful  cathedral 
where  hundreds  worship  every  Stin¬ 
ts  50-bell  carillon 
when  played  by  Anton  Brees,  the 
arillonneur,  has  created  spir¬ 
itual  being  out  of  cold  North  Caro¬ 
lina  stone. 

Anton  Brees  does  not  court  pub¬ 
licity.  If  he  knew  about  this  article, 
he  would  probably  say  in  a  manner 
f  unassuming  modesty,  just  as  lie 
did  i  nee  before.  “I  deeply  wish  and 
hope  you  could  see  my  point  and 
write  more  about  the  spirit  of  Duke’s 
Chapel  and  Singing  Tower.  My  mis¬ 
sion  in  this  world  to  help  to  uplift 
the  soul  of  the  people  will  be  made 
mu<-h  easier  for  me  and  consequently 
nmre  effective  if  you  refrain  from 
focusing  your  attention  on  me — you 
render  me  a  poor  service  and  most  of 
all  you  render  a  bad  service  to  the 
people.” 

One  cannot  write  about  the  spirit 
of  Duke's  singing  tower  without  fo- 
■using  attention  on  the  man  who  has 
made  it  one  of  the  most  famous  caril¬ 
lons  in  the  world,  even  though  Mr. 
Brees  would  think  differently. 

Known  as  ‘‘the  Paderewski  of  the 
belfry.”  Anton  Brees  was  born  at  the 
clavier  of  the  carillon,  so  to  speak, 
lie  is  a  native  of  Belgium,  where  the 
•  arillon  is  the  national  instrument, 
and  is  the  son  of  the  late  Gustaaf 
Brees,  for  fifty  years  carillonneur  at 
the  Antwerp  Cathedral. 

Great  artist  that  he  was,  Gustaaf 
was  anxious  that  the  Antwerp  bells 
be  played  by  no  one  less  expert  than 
himsolf.  and  was  therefore  reluctant 
to  yield  the  clavier  of  the  cathedral 
carillon  to  young  Anton  in  his  first 
recital  shortly  after  the  first  World 
Mar.  But  Gustaaf ’s  doubts  concern- 
in"  his  son’s  ability  were  soon  dis¬ 
pelled.  and  he  lived  to  see  the  day 
when  Anton  played  for  an  audience 
of  400,000  in  the  Antwerp  public 
square. 

Today  the  fame  of  Anton  is  even 


more  widespread  than  that  of  his  fa¬ 
mous  father.  He  has  been  heard  on 
most  of  the  world’s  carillons,  pre¬ 
senting  dedicatory  recitals  at  many 
of  these.  When  Anton  Brees  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  keyboard  of  the  Duke 
Carillon  at  the  dedicatory  recital  in 
June,  1932,  10,000  persons  thronged 
the  University  campus  to  listen— and 
Anton  Brees  has  returned  to  Duke 
every  summer  since,  dividing  his 
time  between  Duke  and  the  Mountain 
Lake  Singing  Tower  in  Lake  Wales, 
Florida. 

The  carillon  that  Mr.  Brees  plays 
at  Duke  is  one  of  fifty  bells.  The 
largest  bell  weighs  about  11,200 
pounds  and  measures  six  feet,  nine 
inches,  at  the  mouth.  The  smallest 
bell  weighs  ten  pounds  and  is  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  The  bells  run 
through  slightly  more  than  four  com¬ 
plete  chromatic  octaves. 

The  bells  of  the  carillon  are  hung 
“dead”  or  stationary  in  a  steel 
framework,  and  the  clappers  are 
brought  to  the  bells  by  a  system  of 
levers  and  wires  connecting  with  the 
key  board. 

Mr.  Brees  sits  in  a  small  room 
below  the  carillon  at  the  hand  clavier, 
a  mechanism  connected  directly  with 
the  clappers. 

But  Mr.  Brees  does  not  just  sit 
at  the  keyboard.  Carillon  keyboards 
measure  from  six  to  seven  feet  in 
length  and  the  bell  master  is  kept 


busy  sliding  up  and  down  the  bench 
to  strike  the  right  pegs  and  the  right 
pedals  at  the  right  time. 

At  the  close  of  his  first  season  of 
recitals  at  the  Duke  carillon,  Brees 
wrote  the  following  expression  re¬ 
garding  the  bells  and  their  place  in 
the  future  life  of  Duke:  “May  for  all 
times  the  carillonneur  approach  his 
office  as  herald  of  this  Duchy  of 
Learning  in  a  spirit  of  dignified  hu¬ 
mility,  imbued  with  the  feeling  that 
not  he  produces  the  song,  but  that  he 
is  only  the  passing  earthly  instru¬ 
ment  who  can  help  make  Duke’s 
Singing  Tower  a  force  of  inspiration 
and  a  standard  bearer  of  Truth  in 
Beauty.  Only  idealism  and  love  for 
the  carillon  can  inspire  the  bells  to 
deliver  their  message  and  create  a 
deep  communion  between  the  spirits 
of  those  who  listen  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Symbolic  Singer  crowning  the 
Sanctuary  of  Duke  University.” 

In  the  past  eleven  seasons,  Brees, 
in  the  spirit  of  dignified  humility  and 
idealism  and  love  for  the  carillon  of 
which  he  wrote,  has  brought  inspira¬ 
tion  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
those  Avho  have  felt  the  spiritual  mes¬ 
sage  which  he  imparts  by  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  bells. 

The  carillon  is  known  as  the  high¬ 
est  form  of  democratic  music,  and 
the  democratic  spirit  of  the  carillon 
is  the  spirit  of  Brees  himself.  His 
love  for  the  carillon  is  even  exceeded 
by  love  for  his  native  land  of  Bel- 
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Anton  Brees  is  shown  at  upper  left  at  the  keyboard  of  the  Duke  carillon.  At  upper  right  is 
the  Bok  “Singing  Tower”  in  Florida.  At  lower  right  are  seen  two  big  bells  of  the  Duke 
carillon,  with  wires  connecting  the  clappers  with  the  keyboard. 


gium,  and  for  his  adopted  home, 
America.  Every  Brees  recital  begins 
with  “America”  and  closes  with  the 
“Star  Spangled  Banner.”  Reflecting 
the  religious  nature  of  the  man  who 
ministers  with  his  music,  religious 
music  always  has  a  prominent  place 
on  Brees’  programs. 

An  event  on  the  Duke  summer  cal¬ 
endar  which  may  well  become  a  cher¬ 
ished  Duke  tradition  is  the  patriotic 
celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
here  on  the  campus— an  event  which 
originated  this  summer  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Anton  Brees,  one  in  which  the 
patriotic  Brees  himself  had  a  promi¬ 
nent  part. 

The  Belgium  which  Anton  Brees 


knew  and  loved  is  quite  different 
nowadays,  under  the  domination  of 
the  Nazi  invaders,  to  whom  a  carillon 
means  nothing  more  than  additional 
iron  for  the  war  machine.  The  very 
bells  which  Brees  played  there  in 
better  days  have  now  probably  been 
converted  into  tanks.  But  Brees,  to 
whom  the  war  has  brought  tragedy 
in  the  form  of  destruction  of  his 
birthplace  and  in  the  subjection  of 
his  loved  ones  to  privation,  is  confi¬ 
dent  that  Europe’s  bells  will  ring 
again — and  those  hearing  his  rendi¬ 
tions  of  the  patriotic  numbers  which 
are  always  included  in  his  recitals 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  spirit  of 
confidence  and  take  hope  from  it. 


Brees’  power  as  a  spiritual  force 
cannot  be  accurately  measured,  but 
in  his  eleven-year  ministry  here,  he 
has  become  as  much  a  part  of  the 
chapel  as  the  bells  which  he  brings  to 
life.  Without  Brees,  Duke’s  carillon 
would  be  just  several  tons  of  iron. 
He  means  that  much  to  them. 

We  know  little  about  the  hereafter, 
but  if  we  believe  the  beautiful 
thought  about  St.  Peter  and  the  harp 
awaiting  each  of  us  who  are  thus 
privileged,  it’s  a  safe  bet  that  An¬ 
ton  Brees — the  man  in  the  tow’er — 
will  be  there  with  one  of  the  biggest 
harps,  with  the  multitudes  listening 
to  him  instead  of  playing  their  own. 
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By  JOHN  CARR 


What  nothing  else  has  done,  the 
War  may  do. 

Duke's  engineers,  long  the  “wild 
and  woolly"  boys  from  Southgate 
Epworth — known  on  the  campus 
t ,  :h  for  their  hard  course  of  study 
and  their  terrifically  loyal  spirit  of 
unity — may  become  the  most  steady, 
serious,  and  sedate  group  on  the 
campus.  Engineering  speed-up,  the 
certainties  of  the  draft,  and  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  attitude  toward  col¬ 
lege  due  to  the  War  may  all  change  a 
way  of  life  that  has  become  a  tradi¬ 
tion  at  Duke. 

And  if  that  day  comes,  the  story  of 
the  rough  and  ready  Duke  engineers 
may  then  be  only  a  story  of  the  past 
-  ‘The  Engineering  Legend.” 

Once  upon  a  time,  before  James  B. 
Duke  bestowed  his  name  and  millions 
■  n  the  University,  Trinity  College 
stood  where  the  Woman’s  College 
and  the  College  of  Engineering  now 
stand.  Trinity  was  a  small  school,  as 
schools  go,  compared  especially  to  its 
larger,  older,  state-supported  neigh¬ 
bor.  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  but  it  was  a  good  one.  It  had 
the  backing  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  the  South ;  it  had  the  support  of  a 
growing  group  of  leaders  of  the 
“New  South” — such  men  as  James 
B.  Duke,  who  saw  this  section  of  the 
nation  as  having  a  greater  future 
than  the  erstwhile  Southern  aristo¬ 
crats  had  ever  dreamed  of ;  and  it 
had  a  policy  of  freedom  of  thought 
that  stemmed  from  the  days  when 
John  Spencer  Bassett,  who  gave  his 
name  to  Bassett  House  and  the  fa¬ 
mous  Bassett  Incident,  spoke  radical 
words  that  differed  from  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Southern  point  of  view,  and  was 
supported  by  the  Trinity  administra¬ 
tion  in  his  right  to  free  speech. 

The  school  had  unity  and  spirit, 
too.  Small  in  number  of  students,  it 
drew  its  enrollees  from  middle-class 
families;  the  richer  scions  of  the  old 
Southern  aristocracy  went,  as  their 
fathers  had  gone,  to  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional  atmosphere  of  Chapel  Hill  and 
the  University. 

Then  James  B.  Duke,  who  had 
ideas  of  a  great  self-supported  South¬ 
ern  university,  left  his  money  to 
Trinity.  The  school  grew,  expanded 


its  campuses,  began  to  draw  students 
from  all  sections  of  the  nation,  every 
stratum  of  society.  An  entirely  new 
faculty  was  created  around  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  old.  The  unity  and  spirit 
that  was  once  Trinity’s,  obviously 
could  not  be  had  in  such  a  varied 
group — at  least  until  some  back¬ 
ground  of  tradition  could  be  built  up 
that  would  bind  the  school  together. 

Only  in  one  portion  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  bound  into  one  tight  unit,  did 
the  old  Trinity  spirit  survive.  For 
years,  between  one  hundred  and  two 
hundred  engineers  lived  together  in 
Southgate  Dormitory — once  the  dor¬ 
mitory  for  Trinity’s  women — at¬ 
tended  classes  together  in  the  Engi¬ 
neering  Quadrangle — once  the  home 
of  the  Trinity  Park  School,  the  prep¬ 
aratory  school  for  Trinity — lived  to¬ 
gether  as  a  unit,  kept  the  old  Trinity 
spirit  alive,  and  built  up  the  “Engi¬ 
neering  Legend.” 

Perhaps  it  was  the  make-shift  cam¬ 
pus,  the  aged  buildings,  and  the  tra¬ 
dition  that  they  carried  in  themselves 
that  helped  the  engineers  keep  their 
own  version  of  the  Trinity  spirit 
alive  through  the  years  when  the 
small  college  grew  into  the  great  Uni¬ 
versity.  Other  students,  brought  into 
contact  with  the  newness  of  new  cam¬ 
puses,  new  buildings,  vastly  enlarged 
new  courses  of  study,  developed  a 
type  of  pseudo-sophistication  as  a 
mask  for  the  lack  of  background.  The 
engineers,  on  the  other  hand,  living 
on  an  older  campus,  with  a  feeling  of 
unity  in  their  smaller,  more  cohesive 
group,  did  not  cultivate  this  trait. 

Today,  the  Duke  of  that  pseudo¬ 


sophistication — the  Duke  that  earned 
the  name  of  “country  club” — is 
gone.  There  is  a  newer  Duke  that 
rivals  the  old  Trinity,  a  Duke  that 
feels  unity  and  shows  it,  not  only  by 
such  surface  demonstrations  as  spirit 
at  football  games,  but  also  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  campus  undercurrent  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  a  feeling  of  pride  that  ex¬ 
tends  to  everyone  in  the  University. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  that  must  go 
to  the  engineers,  who  kept  the  old 
spirit  alive. 

The  “Engineering  Legend” — the 
story  of  the  engineering  school  from 
those  years  when  the  remainder  of 
the  school  was  growing  through  a 
raw  period  of  rebirth  to  the  present 
— extends  far  back  into  the  twenties. 
Some  of  it  stems  from  the  traditional 
tales  that  have  been  handed  down 
from  year  to  year  by  the  men  of 
Southgate,  or  the  “Shack,”  as  the 
gray  brick  building  is  more  fami¬ 
liarly  known.  Much  of  it  comes  from 
traditional  engineering  customs,  and 
the  engineering  feeling  of  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  rest  of  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  group. 

The  stories  of  Southgate  are  many, 
some  obviously  based  on  fact,  others 
perhaps  products  of  vivid  imagina¬ 
tions.  All,  however,  serve  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  background  that  has  gone 
to  make  life  as  a  Duke  engineer  a 
legend. 

There  is  the  story  of  the  two 
Southgate  men  who  lived  side  by 
side,  feeling  such  friendship  for  each 
other  than  they  hated  to  walk  out 
one  door,  down  the  hall,  and  into  the 
next  room,  or  perhaps  lacking  ambi- 
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tion  and  effort  to  make  the  journey. 
So,  straightforwardly,  they  blasted 
through  the  intervening  wall  with 
gunpowder,  hammer,  and  chisel,  cov¬ 
ered  the  aperture  with  rugs  hung 
exotically  from  the  ceiling,  and  used 
the  home-made  door  as  a  means  of 
communication. 

Or  take  the  case  of  two  Southgate 
men  from  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina — during  prohibition,  this 
was.  They  took  a  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tain  moonshine  still,  trucked  it  to 
Durham  and  Duke,  and  reassembled 
it  in  an  empty  room  in  the  “Shack.” 
For  three  months  they  fed  it  a  mash 
made  of  horse  feed  and  brown  sugar, 
before  the  long  arm  of  authorities 
made  it  much  too  hot  for  the  home 
distillers. 

Another  engineer  had  an  early 
vintage  Ford  that  he  loved  with  all 
his  heart.  One  night,  his  friends, 
thinking  that  the  best  way  he  could 
protect  it  was  to  take  it  to  bed  with 
him,  took  the  relic  apart,  carried  it 
laboriously  up  two  flights  of  South- 
gate  steps  piece  by  piece,  using  home¬ 
made  block  and  tackles  along  with 
brute  strength,  and  put  it  back  to¬ 
gether  in  his  room.  It  took  three 
weeks  to  get  it  out  again. 

Stories  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  crusade  against  a 


supposedly  illegal  radio  station  that 
blanketed  out  local  stations  point  to 
Southgate  as  the  scene  of  the  crime. 
An  FCC  car  is  supposed  to  have 
arrived  only  minutes  after  radio 
transmitter  parts  were  scattered 
throughout  Southgate  closets. 

The  engineers’  rivalry  with  the 
West  campus — “Pansy  Village,”  as 
every  freshman  engineer  learns  to 
call  it  during  his  first  week  in  school 
— is  no  legend,  but  actual  fact.  It  is 
surpassed  only  by  their  intense  dis¬ 
like  for  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  anything  that  has  the 
odor  of  Chapel  Hill.  Carolina  men, 
in  return,  single  out  the  College  of 
Engineering’s  students  as  their  par¬ 
ticular  hatred  amidst  the  general 
Duke  anathema.  Carolina  forays  into 
Duke  territory  almost  always  end  up 
on  the  engineer-guarded  East  cam¬ 
pus,  with  attempts  either  to  paint 
the  bronze  statue  of  Washington 
Duke  at  the  East  Campus  circle,  or 
to  emblazon  “Beat  Dook”  on  the 
Main  Street  underpass.  Last  year  a 
pitched  battle  on  Myrtle  Drive  near 
the  East  campus  climaxed  three 
nights  of  guerrilla  warfare  on  both 
Duke  and  Carolina  sides,  with  the 
Carolina  attack  being  aimed  specifi¬ 
cally  at  the  engineers.  Coopei-ating 
West  campus  students  helped  South¬ 


gate  and  Epworth  men  hurl  the  in¬ 
vaders  back,  but  it  was  an  engineers’ 
fight  from  the  beginning. 

Freshmen  engineers,  being  of 
course  the  largest  class  in  the  Col¬ 
lege,  bear  the  brunt  of  that  pre-Caro¬ 
lina  game  week.  They  stop  cars  en¬ 
tering  the  Main  street  entrance  to 
the  campus,  using  a  three-inch  jet  of 
water  from  a  hydrant-attached  hose 
to  halt  all  automobiles  attempting  to 
pass  the  picket  lines.  It  is  their  class, 
too,  that  must  undergo  special  train¬ 
ing  to  learn  University  cheers  and 
songs.  Until  far  into  the  night,  the 
Southgate  gymnasium  rings  with  the 
voices  of  the  first-year  engineers,  who 
sing  and  yell  until  early  morning  in 
oi'der  to  perfect  cheering  to  the  ut¬ 
most.  With  the  freshman  class  as  a 
nucleus,  the  entire  engineering  stu¬ 
dent  body  forms  the  backbone  of  the 
Duke  cheering  section,  since  upper- 
class  engineers,  also  once  trained 
thus  as  freshmen,  yell  just  as  loud. 

High  above  the  football  crowd’s 
clamor,  too,  in  past  years,  has  run 
the  scream  of  the  engineers’  siren, 
although  this  year  its  likeness  to  air 
raid  warnings  may  preclude  its  use. 
Similarly,  the  war  may  stop  the 
traditional  ringing  of  old  “Marse 
Jack,”  the  East  campus  bell  that 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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Left:  Beverly  Snyder,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  wears  a  Judy  ’n  Jill  love.  Pleasingly  prim 
bodice  with  tri-colored  skirt  deftly  done  in  blocked  stripes.  $17.95. 

('enter:  Rosie  Neeves,  Phi  Mu,  chooses  another  pet  by  Judy  ’n  Jill.  Lightweight 
woolen  with  three  contrasting  colors  beautifully  combined.  $17.95. 

Right;  Jo  Beaver,  Alpha  Delta  Pi,  prefers  the  jaunty  little  suit  by  Lanz  of 
Salzburg.  Characteristically  Lanz  with  bright  contrasting  applique  trim. 
$22.95. 
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COLLEGE  campuses  from  Maine 
across  to  California  will  hum 
with  war-time  activity  this  fall.  And 
Betty  Co-ed  is  doing  her  part  right 
along  with  the  patriotic  khaki-clad 
cadets  and  earnest  young  people  pre¬ 
paring  for  jobs  in  war  industries. 
Through  the  facilities  of  the  extra¬ 
curricular  program  provided  by  the 
American  Red  Cross,  Betty  is  helping 
the  war  effort  in  many  ways. 

Many  thousands  of  college  women 
throughout  the  nation  are  taking  first 
aid  courses,  giving  their  blood  for 
plasma,  and  otherwise  participating 
in  Red  Cross  work.  Recently,  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  co-eds  turned  out  as 
a  group  to  give  a  pint  of  blood  to  the 
armed  forces  when  a  Red  Cross  Blood 
Donor  unit  visited  the  campus. 

The  click  of  knitting  needles  has 
become  a  familiar  sound,  and  ‘’purl 
two,  knit  two”  almost  a  slogan,  in 


more  than  one  sorority  house  since 
co-eds  have  lined  up  as  members  of 
Red  Cross  Production  Corps.  Home 
Nursing  classes.  Nurse  s  Aide  train¬ 
ing  and  nutrition  courses  appeal  to 
modern  college  women. 

At  the  University  of  Colorado,  for 
instance,  co-eds  took  up  knitting  with 
such  enthusiasm  that  bags  containing 
needles  and  yarn  almost  became  part 
of  their  dress.  In  “coke  shoppes,”  on 
the  campus  grounds,  and  even  in 
lecture  rooms,  knitting  was  the  popu¬ 
lar  pasttime.  Time  formerly  devoted 
to  less  serious  matters  was  taken  up 
with  first  aid  and  home  nursing 
classes. 

Training  as  Nurse’s  Aides  has  been 
one  of  the  favored  projects  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  In 
Pittsburgh,  college  women,  home  for 
summer  vacations,  obeyed  the  urge  to 
help  the  war  effort  by  enrolling  in  a 


Nurse’s  Aide  training  course  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Pittsburgh  Red  Cross 
Chapter.  Sixteen  colleges  were  repre¬ 
sented  among  the  students. 

Women  college  graduates  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  nation’s  need  of 
trained  nurses.  The  American  Red 
Cross  this  past  summer  sponsored  a 
training  school  for  nurses  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College  in  Pennsylvania.  Col¬ 
lege  graduates  were  given  a  shortened 
nursing  course  including  intensive 
theoretical  and  practical  work.  A  fee 
of  $100  was  charged  for  the  three 
month  course. 

This  is  only  a  start  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  training  centers  of  nurs¬ 
ing  education  which  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  strategic  areas  throughout 
the  country  in  connection  with  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  where  central¬ 
ized  teaching  programs  can  be  de¬ 
veloped. 


SCRAP-SCRIPT 


College  of  tiie  Cit\  of  New  York,  which  has  the 
largest  voluntary  R.  0.  T.  C.  unit  in  the  country,  has  over 
3.000  men  in  the  armed^  forces.  The  students  have  sold 
over  $475,000  worth  of  War  Bonds  and  Stamps,  and  all 
Freshmen  now  have  to  take  a  Civilian  Protection  Course. 


electrician’s  mates?  .  .  .  that  Texas  A&M  has  eleven  gen¬ 
erals  serving  in  this  war?  .  .  .  and  that,  although  known 
universally  as  a  bugler,  the  soldier  who  blows  the  calls 
from  reveille  to  taps  is  officially  a  trumpeteer,  and  his 
instrument  is  officially  a  trumpet,  not  a  bugle? 


Idaho's  military  department 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  in  the  na¬ 
tion  to  institute  a  course  in  mess 
management  for  its  advanced  mili¬ 
tary  students.  This  is  to  train  fu¬ 
ture  officers  in  feeding  large  groups 
of  men.  If  you  don’t  think  this  is 
an  important  problem,  just  ask  any 
soldier  after  he’s  done  a  day’s 
marching. 


Football's  in  the  air.  Colonel  Robert  W.  Neyland 
and  Major  Wallace  Wade,  who  were  sworn  rivals  for 
Southern  gridiron  honors  when  they  coached  Tennessee, 
Alabama  and  Duke  respectively,  will  unite  in  coaching  the 
All- Army  team  that  meets  the  Pro  Giants  in  New'  York 
City  in  late  September. 

Under  Antioch’s  co-operative 
plan  of  alternate  quarters  of  work 
and  study,  about  fifty  percent  of 
the  men  students  are  working  di¬ 
rectly  in  defense  work  and  eighty 
percent  in  work  broadly  defined  as 
essential  to  defense.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  Antioch’s  engineering 
students  are  working  in  war  pro¬ 
duction  plants. 

Did  you  know'  —  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
conducts  the  only  Army  Correspondence  Institute  in  the 
U.  S.?  .  .  .  that  Marquette  University  is  giving  a  special 
sabotage  and  bombardment  protection  course?  .  .  .  that 
the  Texas  College  of  Mines  has  lent  all  its  physical  facili¬ 
ties  to  the  Army  and  Navy  and  has  outlined  a  special 
education  program  for  Army  and  Navy  air  cadets  .  .  .  ? 
that  the  University  of  Iowa  has  a  Naval  Training  School 
for  Electricians  which  is  training  800  sailors  to  become 


tUnder  the  supervision  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  the  Universities  of 
Colorado  and  Harvard,  the  only 
two  in  the  United  States,  are  giv¬ 
ing  a  course  in  the  Japanese  lan¬ 
guage.  The  way  some  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  mangling  the  language  is 
a  good  indication  of  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  Japs,  themselves, 
when  they  meet  up  with  the  boys 
at  closer  range. 


After  standing  in  line  for  hours  to  get  a  sugar  ra¬ 
tioning  book,  students  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  were 
surprised  to  learn  that  they  could  have  secured  all  the 
sweets  they  wished  right  on  their  own  campus.  A  large 
tree  between  the  University  Dispensary  and  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  building  is  inhabited  by  a  large  swarm  of  bees. 
Recently  an  apiary  has  been  built  in  a  convenient  loca¬ 
tion  so  the  bees  could  deposit  their  honey  more  systemat¬ 
ically. 


T he  Freshmen  at  W illiams 
College  have  set  up  a  news  agency 
which  receives  hourly  war  bulle¬ 
tins  and  posts  them  in  the  dormi¬ 
tories.  The  student  body,  as  a 
whole,  has  been  giving  up  desserts, 
expensive  parties  and  all  other 
frills  in  order  to  invest  money  in 
War  Bonds. 


Louisiana  State  University,  whose  first  president 
was  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  is  known  as  the  “Ole 
War  Skule”  and  has  been  known  as  such  since  Civil  War 
Days.  It  sent  the  greatest  percentage  of  students  of  any 
school  to  fight  in  the  war  between  the  States.  All  but  one 
went  to  fight  and  that  one  joined  the  Union  Army. 


The  Department  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  at  Syracuse  is  making  a 
special  study  of  bomb  shelter  de¬ 
sign  and  of  the  camouflaging  of 
military  objectives.  An  acceptable 
explanation  for  a  black  eye  on  the 
Syracuse  campus  is  now :  “/  walked 
into  a  camouflaged  door.” 


(Blind  £ate 


By  LAURA  TURNER 


(Dear  Gussie,  lie  can’t  be  the  one. 
Not  that  smirking  ape  with  the  pur¬ 
ple  necktie;  not  that  precious  little 
red-head  with  buck  teeth.  Yes,  lie’s 
looking  around.  That,  friends,  is 
what  my  roommate  thinks  of  me. 
That’s  my  blind  date.) 

“I’m  Sadie  Smithfielcl.  Are  you 
Horace  Bright?  How  nice.  No,  I 
didn’t  ask  you  where  you  are  from. 
I  want  to  know  where  to  sign  out  for. 
You  know,  where  are  we  going?  I 
have  to  write  it  on  this  card.” 

(All  right,  darling,  if  you  want  to 
play  dumb.  You  certainly  look  it.  I 
could  have  picked  out  something  bet¬ 
ter  if  I  had  gone  down  to  the  local 
high  school.  So  this  is  what  we  come 
to  college  for!  I’m  not  asking  for 
brains,  but  I  could  stand  anything  if 
you  only  looked  decent.  Too  bad  your 
roommate  had  to  be  bigger  than  you. 
That  green  tweed  coat  wouldn’t  look 
half  bad  on  someone  who  could  fill  it 
out.  Oh,  I’ll  skip  that,  maybe  it’s 
one  of  those  abbreviated  rain  coats 
that  you  boys  rave  about  and  look 
overgrown  in.  Well,  Tarzan,  out  of 
my  way.  Let  me  get  you  down  those 
steps  in  a  hurry.  I’ll  have  to  sneak 
you  out  of  the  office  before  any  of  my 
friends  sees  this  human  gorilla.) 

“Yes,  I’m  crazy  about  Duke.” 

(No,  dear,  I  didn’t  say  I  was  crazy 
about  you.  I’m  in  no  mood  for  that. 
Heh,  get  up  off  the  steps.  Suppose 
the  head  of  the  house  comes  in.  Think 
she’s  going  to  believe  that  you 
tripped.  No,  pal,  not  her !  To  her, 
you’re  just  dead  drunk.  Maybe, 
clumsy,  you’d  like  me  to  help  you  up 
or  maybe  I  should  just  stand  here 
quietly  and  let  you  crawl  out  the 


door.  Well,  good  for  you.  You  made 
it  up  on  your  feet.  I  knew  you  could 
do  it.  Wasn’t  hard,  was  it?) 

“Have  you  known  my  roommate 
very  long?  She  said  that  you  were 
from  Paduka,  too.  I’m  from  Lark¬ 
spur,  Missouri.  Do  you  know  any 
people  there?” 

(Get  away,  bud,  I’m  not  going  to 
hold  hands  with  you.  Sure,  I  know 
you’re  limping  but  you’ll  have  to  ar¬ 
range  to  carry  your  own  carcass 
somehow.  If  you  call  time,  I  ’ll  let 
you  go  home  and  I’ll  find  my  own 
way  back  to  the  dorm.  We  won’t 
even  call  it  a  default.  Just  quits  for 
good  and  all.  Let  me  in  the  same 
room  with  Mary  Jones!) 

“Oh,  don’t  worry  about  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  car  up  here.  We  girls  don’t 
mind  the  bus  at  all.  It’s  one  way  of 
getting  places  you  know.” 

(Dear  God,  don’t  let  there  be  any¬ 
one  who  knows  me  on  that  bus.  This 
isn’t  my  fault.  I  didn’t  know  what 
I  was  doing;  I  had  no  idea  it  would 
come  to  this.  If  you’ll  forgive  me 
I  ’ll  spend  every  night  for  two  weeks 
reading  those  darn  history  books.  At 
least  history  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
and  here  I  have  to  go  making  history 
tonight!  Oh,  there’s  somebody  that 
knows  me.  That  grin  means  only  one 
thing,  ridicule.  Well,  nobody  can  say 
anything  to  hurt  me  after  tonight. 
My  feelings  are  all  dying.  This  corny 
Casanova  is  really  doing  things  to 
my  self-esteem.) 

“Since  there  aren’t  two  seats  to¬ 
gether  T’ll  sit  over  there  with  that 
girl  and  you  can  go  stand  up  in 
back.” 

(Sure  I’ll  be  all  right  by  myself. 


For  twenty  years  I’ve  been  traveling 
on  buses  and  for  twenty  years  I  had 
the  good  fortune  not  to  know  you, 
buttercup.  Today’s  just  my  off-day. 
Perhaps  about  next  spring  I  can  get 
out  of  this  rut  and  my  luck  will 
change.  Sure  would  like  to  meet 
somebody  nice  and  as  long  as  I ’m 
with  you,  Sonny,  there’s  no  chance  of 
that.  I  think  I’ll  just  steal  a  stare 
back  and  see  if  you  are  really  as  ugly 
as  I  thought.  That  nose !  One  of 
those  little  smashed-in  jobs  that, 
head-on,  looks  like  blue-prints  of  the 
remains  from  a  half-Nelson.  I  guess 
you’re  just  about  the  build  of  an 
anaemic  featherweight.  Bet  those 
ears  are  trouble  in  March  and  at 
dances  what  do  your  dates  do  about 
them?  If  you  were  human  you’d 
have  them  clipped.  With  you  for  evi¬ 
dence  I’ll  accept  evolution.  I’ll  bet 
you’re  at  home  in  a  forest,  my  little 
Neanderthal  man.) 

“My  goodness,  it  didn’t  take  long 
to  get  here.  Do  you  eat  here  very 
often  ?  ’  ’ 

(Just  let  me  struggle  with  the 
door,  dearest.  You  may  have  the 
strength  of  ten  but  your  capacity  is 
more  limited.  At  least  I  can  find  the 
doorknob  and  that’s  something  you 
couldn’t  brag  about.  Pull  yourself 
together,  Romeo,  and  keep  your 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Bottle  and  spoon, 

Cotton  and  glass, 

Here,  in  tins  room, 

Death  is  to  pass. 

Somewhere  a  hell 
Far  as  the  moon, 

Floats  a  farewell 
Sad  as  a  tune. 

Hear  in  the  stark 
Silence  the  clock 
Breaking  the  dark’s 
Numberless  locks. 

Others  shall  hear 

Clocks  that  shall  pass, 

Down  through  the  years 
You  have  been  grass. 

Better  resign 
Life  in  a  breath, 

Than  you  should  whine 
Down  to  your  death — 

Bottle  and  spoon, 

Cotton  and  glass, 

Here,  in  this  room, 

Death  is  to  pass. 

— Carol  Phipps 


Utter  no  prayer — 
Nothing  beyond — 
Sharp,  without  care, 
Sever  the  bond. 


Silent  a  rose 

Breathes  out  its  bloom — 
None  ever  knows 
Butterflies’  tomb; 


(Ballad  of)  the  dhead 


Think  not  we  become 
A  tranquil  dust 
Whom  the  earth  has  claimed 
With  ancient  lust: 

We  have  gone,  and  go, 
Because  we  must. 


Tall  above  our  mounds 
The  yew  trees  swing — 
Is  a  tree  in  wind 
A  soothing  thing? 

We  are  not  appeased 
When  starlings  sing. 


Is  it  strange  we  hate 
Who  thrust  apart 
Sword  and  wielding  hand, 
The  lip  and  heart, 


Agents  of  the  soul’s 
Consummate  art 

Impotent  we  shed 
Our  angry  tears, 

Watch  the  gay  and  strong 
March  down  the  years 
To  their  heritage 
Of  dusty  biers. 


Plaintive  ghosts,  we  lie 
Quiescent,  since  we  must : 

Who  is  there  can  cry 
The  gallantry  of  dust? 

— Carol  Phipps 
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By  CHARLES  MARKHAM 


There  has  been  a  tradition  at  Duke 
for  many  years  that  nobody  reads 
Archive  articles  but  the  people  who 
write  them.  That,  according  to  Edi¬ 
tor  Collier,  is  one  Duke  custom  which 
is  going  to  be  thrown  overboard  this 
year. 

Speaking  of  Duke  traditions,  it’s 
now  the  Archive’s  turn  to  give  them 
a  spread.  The  celebrated  Chronicle 
series  of  last  year  by  Carr  (who  will 
probably  claim  that  we  swiped  this 
material  from  him)  started  the  ball 
rolling,  and  the  Freshman  Handbook 
followed  it  up.  So  here  we  go. 

Nobody  can  exactly  put  his  finger 
on  the  origins  of  a  tradition.  Some 
regulations  of  long  standing  become 
traditions  in  due  time.  Other  tradi¬ 
tions  are  derived  from  habits  prac¬ 
ticed  constantly — year  in,  year  out. 
Still  others  are  originless. 

But  of  all  traditions,  whatever  the 
origin,  there  is  one  which  requires 
no  compulsion  to  be  observed— the 
Duke-Carolina  rivalry,  which  began 
late  in  the  nineteenth  century  when 
Trinity  College  moved  to  Durham 
and  hence  into  a  location  challenging 
the  prominence  of  the  neighboring 
(12  miles)  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  establishment  of  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Duke’s  rapid  rise  to  abso¬ 
lute  leadership  among  the  state’s  col¬ 
leges  further  intensified  the  rivalry, 
not  only  on  the  athletic  field,  but  in 
the  scholastic  as  well.  Unfortunately, 


very  few  students  are  anxious  to  out¬ 
do  the  Ileels  in  the  classroom — the 
football  clash  between  the  two  usu¬ 
ally  manages  to  bring  out  all  the 
anti-Carolina  spirit  on  the  campus. 
After  the  game,  the  rivalry  cools  off 
noticeably  and  is  placed  in  mothballs 
until  the  next  Duke-Carolina  athletic 
event. 

The  East  Campus  is  cloaked  in  tra¬ 
ditions  of  Old  Trinity — the  Sower,  to 
whom  hopeful  Romeos  always  fork 
over  their  extra  pennies  in  return  for 
a  good-night  kiss;  Marse  Jack,  who 
as  in  days  of  old  peals  out  Duke  foot¬ 
ball  victories  with  the  aid  of  the 
freshmen  engineers,  who  tradition¬ 
ally  catch  hell  from  their  upperclass¬ 
men  ;  Wash  Duke,  who  rarely  ever 
sees  a  girl  in  front  of  him  and  even 
more  rarely  stands  up  to  get  a  better 
view;  and  the  newer  traditions:  Goon 
Day  (now  abolished)  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  night  sing,  one  of  Duke’s  biggest 
entertainment  features. 

Duke’s  West  Campus,  completed 
only  a  decade  ago,  was  not  built  to 
be  traditional.  Its  formal,  carefully- 
planned  quadrangles  form  the  most 
beautiful  campus  in  the  world,  but 
some  of  the  most  loosely  thrown  to¬ 
gether  campuses  in  America  are  far 
more  traditional  by  reason  of  their 
age,  a  la  Carolina,  Princeton,  etc. 

The  chapel  steps,  forbidden  to 
freshmen  but  used  constantly  by  up¬ 
perclassmen  as  a  resting  and  meeting 


place,  are  the  only  traditional  land¬ 
marks  on  the  West  Campus.  Duke 
traditions  rely  less  on  landmarks 
than  on  customary  activities  of  the 
students  themselves  which  by  con¬ 
stant  practice  have  become  tradi¬ 
tional — bull  sessions,  open  houses, 
cabin  parties,  bumming  rides,  jam 
sessions,  complaints  about  Union 
food,  evenings  at  the  Tavern  and 
other  downtown  night  spots,  criticism 
of  the  administration,  card  games, 
and  all  the  other  traditional  aspects 
of  college  life. 

Orientation  of  a  new  class  of  fresh¬ 
men  always  produces  a  host  of  fresh¬ 
man  traditions:  Dean  Manchester’s 
traditional  eight-minute  opening 
speech,  with  his  admonition  that  only 
one  out  of  three  freshmen  will 
graduate ;  placement  tests,  physical 
exams,  long  lines  at  matriculation; 
East  Campus  open  houses,  the  fellow¬ 
ship  dinner,  the  raising  of  the  flag  at 
the  opening  of  the  year  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  senior  class ;  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  upperclass  trunks  by 
hard-working  and  hard-worked  fresh¬ 
men,  and  the  traditional  cry  of 
‘  ‘  Button  freshman  !  ’  ’ 

No  campus  would  be  complete 
without  its  traditional  campus  char¬ 
acters,  and  Duke  has  its  share  of 
them :  bow-tied  Freshman  Dean  Alan 
K.  Manchester;  “Cap”  Card,  the 
grand  old  man  of  Duke  athletics ; 
Nurmi  Shears,  the  terrific  tutor 
with  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  on 
his  athletic  achievements ;  popular 
“Bishop”  Barnes,  director  of  choral 
music;  and  colorful  Coach  Jack 
Coombs,  ex-Philadelphia  A’s  great; 
in  addition  to  Arch  “Air  Mail”  Mc- 

( Continued  on  Page  24) 
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^buke  Pto^eMor  Scouts 
3ndian&  in  Quatemala 

By  MARJORIE  COLLIER 


Antiiroi*ouh;y  professors  are  notori¬ 
ous  for  their  visits  to  unknown  parts 
of  t  he  world  and  their  discoveries  of 
lost  civilizations.  Curiosity  about  the 
mysterious  nature  of  their  research 
led  the  Archive  to  the  office  of  Dr. 
John  Gillin,  associate  professor  of 
anthropology  at  Duke.  Dr.  Gillin  had 
just  returned  from  a  summer  in 
Guatemala.  He  was  sitting  peacefully 
in  his  office,  looking  very  cool  in 
tropical  whites,  so  we  decided  to  up¬ 
set  his  equilibrium  by  asking  him  a 
few  questions. 

Dr.  Gillin  had  been  sent  to  Guate¬ 
mala  to  study  the  particular  brand 
of  culture  that  makes  the  Guate¬ 
malan  Indian  click.  His  venture  was 
backed  by  Duke  University,  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government  he  analyzed  the 
racial,  cultural,  and  political  life  of 
the  Indians  who  comprise  two  thirds 
of  the  population.  In  covering  this 
assignment,  he  thoroughly  explored 
Guatemala  and  the  life  of  the  Guate¬ 
malan  Indians. 

Recalling  that  German  influence  in 
Guatemala  was  strong  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  we  asked  him  if  he  had  ob¬ 
served  any  vestiges  of  that  influence 
as  recently  as  this  summer.  His  an¬ 
swer  was  “yes,”  but  with  qualifica¬ 
tions.  The  president  of  Gua~ 
temala,  Jorge  ITnco,  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the 
United  Nations  and  is  help¬ 
ing  them  in  every  possible 
way.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
erase  German  influence  in 
a  country  like  Guatemala 
which,  if  left  alone,  would 
remain  politically  unsophis¬ 
ticated  and  economically 
stagnant. 

Before  the  war  much  of 
the  wealth  of  Guatemala  was 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  Germans  who  own  half 
of  the  lucrative  coffee  plan¬ 
tations.  Many  Germans  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  in 
Guatemala  since  war  was  de¬ 
clared,  although  their  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  have  been  interned 


in  prison  camps  in  the  United  States. 
Wealth}'  Germans  remaining  in  Gua¬ 
temala  are  given  an  allowance  of 
$200  or  $300  a  month  and  live  in 
ease  and  comfort.  (Any  American 
businessman,  stranded  in  Germany, 
would  be  lucky  to  live  in  a  barracks 
on  a  bread  and  water  diet.) 

Of  course,  the  situation  is  appar¬ 
ently  not  so  advantageous  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Any  company  dealing  with 
Germany  is  placed  on  the  “Black 
List.”  This  means  that  any  Amer¬ 
ican  or  European  caught  trading 
with  them  is  fined  $2,000.  But  this 
ruling  does  not  apply  to  the  2,000,000 


Indians  who  trade  freely  with  Ger¬ 
man  merchants.  A  German-owned 
photographic  agency  in  Guatemala 
City  has  been  doing  all  its  trading 
with  the  homeland  through  Argen¬ 
tina  and  is  still  making  large  profits, 
although  an  official  ban  has  been 
placed  on  German  concerns. 

Dr.  Gillin  believes  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  population  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  within  the  country, 
especially  the  businessmen  who  main¬ 
tain  close  contact  with  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many.  There  is  no  legitimate  reason 
for  these  half-measures  to  be  contin¬ 
ued  and  stronger  rulings  not  to  be 
put  in  force.  If  there  is,  Dr. 
Gillin  thinks  that  we  should 
know  about  it. 

Of  course,  the  German  in¬ 
fluence  cannot  be  removed 
simply  by  deporting  all  Ger¬ 
mans.  German  colonizers  in 
Guatemala  have  made  them¬ 
selves  a  permanent  part  of 
the  population  by  intermar¬ 
rying  with  the  natives.  They 
do  not  hesitate  to  recognize 
their  illegitimate  off-spring 
and  give  them  their  own 
names.  Consequently,  the 
proportion  of  German  sym¬ 
pathizers  had  greatly  in¬ 
creased  before  the  war.  The 
potential  German  influence 
in  Guatemalan  affairs  was 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  other 
European  groups  combined. 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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3)uke  4-0 y  and  Sidelight 4 

on  Other  3)uke 
Service  Aten 


Amazing  stories  have  been  coming 
back  to  Duke  about  our  boys  “in  the 
Service.’’  Fellows  who  were  campus 
“characters’’  only  a  few  months  ago 
are  finding  themselves  in  every 
branch  of  the  armed  forces.  Their 
accounts  of  army,  navy,  and  marine 
life  have  been  coming  into  our  Alum¬ 
ni  Office  so  fast  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  up  with  them.  Some 
are  spectacular  stories  of  service 
abroad,  other  stories  are  universal 
because  they  are  happening  to  all  of 
our  boys  who  are  now  “in  the  Serv¬ 
ice.” 

Most  spectacular  of  the  narrow- 
escape  stories  comes  from  the  far 
Pacific  where  Don  Mitchell,  Duke 
’40,  returning  from  the  bombing  of  a 
Jap  base,  was  forced  to  bail  out  of 
his  plane  into  a  hail  of  Jap  bullets, 
swam  to  shore  in  spite  of  his  injured 
leg,  and  finally  found  his  way  back 
to  civilization  after  spending  four 
weeks  in  the  New  Guinea  jungles. 

When  his  disabled  plane  was 
plunging  down  towards  the  sea, 
Mitchell  thought  he  would  go  down 
with  it : 

“The  Japs  filled  our  ship  with 
holes,  and  finally  a  cannon  burst 
wrecked  an  aileron  and  the  plane 
went  out  of  control.”  (lie  was  flying 
with  Lt.  D.  L.  Rulison  of  Shreveport, 
La.)  “Rulison  gave  the  order  to 
jump,  but  the  plane  was  falling  so 
fast  I  couldn’t.” 

Caught  in  the  escape  hatch,  “Ruli¬ 
son  gave  me  a  shove,  and  out  I  went. 


DON  MITCHELL 


I  owe  my  life  to  that  push  and  the 
Japs  who  couldn’t  hit  me.” 

But  Mitchell  didn’t  look  so  lucky 
when  he  dropped  from  the  plane.  Ills 
parachute  opened  when  he  was  only 
200  feet  from  the  water,  and  five  Jap 
Zero  pilots  kept  up  a  continuous 
machine-gun  fire  in  his  direction. 
“They  sank  the  parachute,  and  then 
they  started  pegging  at  me.  Finally 
they  ran  out  of  ammunition  and 
headed  for  home.” 

Mitchell  watched  the  plane  sink 
into  the  Pacific,  and  the  pilot  who 
had  forced  him  to  leave  the  plane 
went  down  with  their  ship.  Strug¬ 
gling  alone  in  the  water,  he  managed 
to  swim  to  an  island.  After  two  days 


of  waiting,  he  decided  to  try  another 
swim  in  search  of  the  Australian 
mainland,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
his  leg  had  been  injured  in  his  fall 
from  the  escape  hatch.  He  made  the 
last  lap  of  his  journey  in  a  canoe 
piloted  by  one  of  the  natives  who 
picked  him  up  and  took  him  to  an 
Australian  camp. 

On  June  6,  Mitchell  had  planned 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  Lt.  Robert 
Odell,  another  Duke  man  who  was 
getting  married  in  Australia,  but 
Mitchell  did  not  return  to  civilization 
until  June  29. 

His  story  was  not  unnoticed  among 
the  officers  of  the  army  air  corps. 
Lieutenant  General  George  II.  Brett, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  allied  air 
forces  in  the  southwest  Pacific, 
awarded  him  the  Silver  Star  for  gal¬ 
lantry  in  action  in  the  Philippine 
and  Australian  theaters  of  war. 

“His  determination,  bravery,  and 
devotion  to  duty  in  completing  a 
most  difficult  and  hazardous  mission 
is  in  keeping  with  the  finest  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  service.” 

#  *  * 

Touching  on  the  humorous  side  of 
war  conditions  is  a  letter  from  Lou 
“The  Hat”  Fracher  who  spent  the 
better  part  of  his  life  on  the  Duke 
campus  and  just  left  here  last  June, 
with  his  degree !  He  will  be  best  re¬ 
membered  by  students  for  his  out¬ 
bursts  under  the  heading  of  “The 
Hat’s  Off”  in  last  year’s  Chronicle. 

(Continued  on  Poeje  26) 
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CORDUROY  SPORT  COATS  I 

A  Campus  Favorite 

Harvey  Bullock  demonstrates,  in  this  campus  scene,  the 
smartness  of  the  corduroy  coat.  Natural  color,  leather 
buttons,  flap  breast  pocket  and  change  pocket.  This  coat 
embodies  all  the  features  that  make  a  style  garment.  i 
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(Blind  Jbcite 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

mouth  closed.  If  you  fell  now  you’d 
snap  your  tongue  off.) 

“This  table  is  just  fine.  I  can  take 
my  coat  off  all  right.  Don’t  bother. 
What  was  that  you  were  saying 
about  the  team?” 

(This  should  be  another  day  of 
Thanksgiving.  You  got  into  your 
chair  without  any  trouble.  You’re 
really  sitting  there  opposite  me  and 
I’m  safe  at  last.  Now  I’ve  got  the 
table  helping  me  hold  you  up.  I 
guess  I  can  relax  a  little.  If  only  you 
would  sit  up  straight  I’d  feel  really 
good.  That  wind  over  the  brewery  is 
going  to  make  me  violently  ill.) 

“I’ll  just  take  the  regular  dinner 
with  soup  and  chicken  and  potatoes 
and  beans  and  coffee,  please.” 

(Yes,  stupid,  the  girl  wants  to 
know  what  you  want  to  eat.  No,  she 
doesn’t  want  to  hold  hands.  No  girl 
in  her  right  mind — .  Oh,  if  you  want 
something  more  to  drink,  go  ahead. 
If  you  disappear  under  the  table,  I 
might  be  able  to  pick  up  one  of  these 
football  players.  I  might  even  have 
him  take  you  back  to  the  Zoo  where 
you  belong.  So  you  were  just  tying 
your  shoe !  Well  next  time  remember 
to  make  sure  whose  foot  it’s  on.  I 
didn’t  come  here  to  engage  in  a 
wrestling  match  under  the  table.) 

“Did  you  say  something?” 

(Sorry,  chum,  I  didn’t  know  you 
were  choking  on  that  last  drink.  I 
wish  it  were  your  last  choke.  I’ll  just 
sit  around  and  wait  and  think  of  all 
the  lovely  things  I  could  do  to  you 
with  my  nine-inch  fingernail  file. 
After  I  murdered  you,  I’d  go  back 
and  knife  my  roommate,  right  in  the 
middle  of  her  dainty  little  back. 
You’re  my  first  mistake,  but  I’m  not 
going  to  make  any  more.  Yes,  blue 
eyes,  I’m  talking  about  you.) 

“Never  mind,  I’ve  already  got  a 
date  for  Saturday  night  and  I  prom¬ 
ised  to  go  to  the  game  with  someone 
and  Friday  I  have  to  study  for  a 
quiz.  Sunday  I’m  going  out  to  din¬ 
ner  and  the  Sing  after  that.” 

(All  right,  precious,  you’re  not 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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own  impulses,  few  exclusively  men's 
colleges  would  be  open  today.  But 
they  have  heeded  the  advice  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  who  said : 

“We  must  have  well-educated  and 
intelligent  citizens  who  have  sound 
judgment  in  dealing  with  the  difficult 
problems  of  today.  We  must  also  have 
scientists,  engineers,  economists,  and 
other  people  with  specialized  knowl¬ 
edge,  to  plan  and  build  for  national 
defense  as  well  as  for  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  progress. 

“Young  people  should  be  advised 
that  it  is  their  patriotic  duty  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  normal  course  of  their  edu¬ 
cation,  unless  and  until  they  are 
called,  so  that  they  will  be  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  greatest  usefulness  to  their 
country.  They  will  be  promptly  noti¬ 
fied  if  they  are  needed  for  other  pa¬ 
triotic  services.” 

This  opinion  was  emphasized  by 
the  action  of  the  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments  in  establishing  deferred 
service  programs  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marines,  whereby  students  might 
enlist,  but  be  assigned  to  continue 
their  education  at  least  until  the  end 


Above— Forsaking  the  happy  pleasures  of  the  beach, 
this  attractive  co-ed  is  shown  checking  electrical 
assemblies  at  a  large  west  coast  airplane  factory 


Right— Oblivious  of  the  summer  heat.  Freshmen  at  the  Texas  Col¬ 
lege  of  Mines  study  mechanical  drawing  and  make  original  blue 
prints.  They  are  wearing  traditional  freshman  caps. 


I  T  must  have  been  a  quiet  summer  at 
the  beaches.  Johnny  Campus  and 
Betty  Co-ed  weren’t  there,  sunning 
themselves  in  the  leisurely  manner  of 
past  vacations. 

For  war  has  come  to  the  colleges, 
and  most  Johnnys  and  Bettys,  if  they 
weren’t  attending  classes  in  order  to 
speed  up  their  graduation,  were  work¬ 
ing  in  war  industries  and  using  their 
earnings  to  buy  Bonds. 

Educational  institutions  from  coast 
to  coast  have  given  proof  that,  no 


matter  what  their  shortcomings  in 
times  of  peace,  they  can  quickly  adapt 
themselves  to  all-out  service  in  times 
of  war. 

By  working  right  around  the  cal¬ 
endar.  they  have  compressed  the 
usual  four-year  program  into  three 
years  or  less.  And  by  working  right 
around  the  clock,  they  have  made 
class  rooms  do  double  and  triple  duty 
in  affording  the  special  courses  re¬ 
quired  by  war. 

If  students  vielded  onlv  to  their 


Above  —  College  girls  learn¬ 
ing  to  use  a  rivet-squeezing 
machine  in  airplane  factory. 


Left  —  A  Western  Reserve 
sophomore  spends  his  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  welding  for 
victory. 


of  their  Sophomore  years,  and.  in 
many  cases,  until  graduation. 

Commenting  on  this,  the  Honorable 
Harvey  H.  Bundy,  special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Vi  ar,  speaking  to  the 
Freshman  class  at  Yale  University, 
said: 

“If  an  end  of  this  war  could  be 
foreseen  this  year  or  even  next  year, 
I  do  not  think  the  Army  or  Navy 
would  have  the  slightest  military  in¬ 
terest  in  having  you  continue  in  col¬ 
lege.  for  you  would  then  have  no  ef¬ 
fect  whatsoever  on  the  outcome  of  the 
war.  But  our  present  plans  must  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  much  longer 
war  and  it  is  the  present  conviction  of 
the  leaders  of  the  armed  forces  that 
advanced  education  should  go  on  for 
a  limited  number  of  men  to  provide 
future  trained  ability  not  only  for  the 
armed  sendees  but  for  the  production 
of  war  materials." 

Mr.  Bundy  and  other  governmental 


experiment  will  be  a  dismal  failure 
and  will  not  long  continue. 

"If  the  college  proves  to  be  a  place 
for  training  of  technicians  and  also 
leaders  of  men  who  work  with  that 
same  energy  and  singleness  of  pur¬ 
pose  now  found  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  Officers’  Candidate  Schools;  if 
the  colleges  are  places  where  future 
doctors,  chemists,  physicists,  choose 
to  forget  the  glamour  of  uniforms 


leaders  regard  the  deferred  service 
programs  in  the  light  of  “a  loan”  to 
the  colleges. 

“If.  he  says,  “the  loan  to  the  col¬ 
leges  becomes  a  method  by  which 
men  who  ought  to  be  in  the  thick  of 
the  battle  avoid  the  hazards  of  war; 
if  the  colleges  retain  any  of  the  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Country  Club  which  have 
been  painfully  evident  in  the  past;  if 
the  men  who  can  afford  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege  are  considered  as  a  separate  class 
exempted  overlong  from  fighting,  the 


and  their  desire  to  be  on  the  firing 
line  in  order  to  devote  themselves  to 
their  work  to  be  of  greater  future 
service  to  their  country,  just  as  many 
of  your  teachers  of  mathematics  and 
physics  and  other  subjects  (much  as 
they  would  like  to  be  at  the  front  i 
are  staying  on  their  jobs  because  they 
are  doing  more  important  work  than 
if  they  enlisted  or  were  commis¬ 
sioned;  then  the  experiment  will  be  a 
great  success  and  the  loan  will  be  one 
of  the  best  investments  the  country 


ever  made." 

The  Navy’s  V-l  plan  was  the  first  of 
the  deferred  service  programs  offered. 
Today,  subject  to  physical,  mental, 
and  educational  requirements,  and  to 
quota  restrictions,  students  have  a 
choice  between  Navy  aviation,  Navy 
deck  service,  Army  aviation,  Army 
non-aviation,  and  the  Marine  Corps. 
Both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  also 
make  provisions  for  medical  and 
dental  students. 

At  each  of  the  participating  insti¬ 
tutions,  a  member  of  the  faculty  has 
been  designated  as  armed  forces  ad¬ 
visor,  to  give  full  information  about 
the  comparative  benefits  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  several  branches. 

To  compensate  for  the  lack  of  rev¬ 
enue  for  students  who  gave  up  sum¬ 
mer  jobs  in  order  to  go  to  college  the 
year  around.  Congress  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  loans  to  needy  stu¬ 
dents  taking  courses  in  engineering, 
physics,  chemistry,  medicine  (in¬ 
cluding  veterinary  medicine),  dent¬ 
istry,  and  pharmacy. 

These  are  among  24  “critical  oc¬ 
cupations,”  regarded  by  the  Selective 
Service  essential  enough  to  justify 
deferment  of  students  under  pre¬ 
scribed  conditions.  Others  include  ac¬ 
counting,  economics,  geophysics,  in¬ 
dustrial  management,  mathematics, 
meterology,  naval  architecture,  per¬ 
sonnel  administration,  psychology, 
and  statistics. 

Uncle  Sam’s  appreciation  of  the 
colleges  has  extended  to  the  use  of 
certain  institutions  for  training  men 
already  on  active  duty.  Establishment 
of  the  Army’s  Judge  Advocate  Gen¬ 
eral  School  at  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  the  Army  Chaplain  School  at 
Harvard  University,  and  the  Army 
School  of  Military  Government  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  are  typical  of 
this  trend,  which  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue. 

At  times,  during  those  hot  summer 
days.  Johnny  Campus  had  a  nostalgic 
longing  for  the  coolness  of  the  beach, 
or  of  the  mountains.  But  mostly  he’s 
been  too  busy  to  think  about  it.  He’s 
getting  ready  for  a  date— with  a  guy 
named  Hitler. 


(Blind  Zbate 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

getting  another  date  from  me.  You’re 
my  one  date  so  far,  and  if  you’re  the 
best  I  can  do,  then  this  will  be  my 
only  date  for  the  season.  There  isn’t 
anything  on  earth  that  could  tempt 
me  to  be  seen  with  you  again.  Don’t 
growl  at  me !  That  makes  you  look 
just  a  little  bit  more  sub-human. 
You’d  better  save  your  energy.  We 
still  have  to  get  you  home.) 

“No,  I’m  sorry  but  I  can’t  promise 
to  go  to  that  dance  with  you.  I’m 
much  too  busy  to  be  able  to  plan  for 
something  two  months  away.  Is  some¬ 
thing  wrong?’’ 

(Listen,  bud,  don’t  start  dancing 
now.  If  you’re  going  to  pass  out, 
then  slide  all  the  way  onto  the  floor 
and  don’t  stop  there  in  mid-air  like 
a  broken-down  acrobat.) 

“What  are  you  doing  down  there? 
I  didn’t  drop  my  napkin.” 

(Maybe,  I  should  just  call  it  good 
luck  and  step  out  of  here  before  they 
bring  the  stretcher.  I’ll  just  dig  the 
heel  of  my  shoe  in  good  and  hard  and 
see  if  he  reacts.  Gee,  this  is  fun !  No 
more  date,  and  I  can  go  home  and 
find  out  who  won  the  Battle  of  Ka- 
savo.  I  hope  it  was  the  Amazons. 
Thanks  for  the  free  meal,  sucker.) 

“Heh,  taxi!” 

(Here  goes  thirty-five  cents  for 
freedom !) 

“Campus,  please.” 
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Carolyn  King,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  chooses  this 
natural  woolen  dress  softly  tailored  and  gracefully 
trimmed  in  wood-brown  embroidery.  A  matching 
brown  faille  bag,  smooth  leather  gloves,  complete 
this  perfect  outfit  for  that  first  big  football  game. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 
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You  will  have  more  free 
time  for  play  if  you 
get  your 
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Duke  University 
Typing  Bureau 

Miss  Doris  Morgan,  Mgr. 

Union  06  Phone  5295 
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Naturally,  the  pendulum  has 
swung  the  other  way  since  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  but  there  is  an  unorganized 
group  of  young  people,  numbering 
about  100,000  that  might  declare  its 
allegiance  to  either  side.  They  are 
not  outspokenly  supporting  the  Ger¬ 
man  cause,  but  they  could  easily 
shift  to  that  side  in  a  general  up¬ 
heaval. 

It  isn’t  likely  that  the  situation 
will  ever  reach  the  stage  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  Guatemala  has  a  strong  man  in 
General  Jorge  Ubico,  president  since 
1931.  Under  his  influence,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  become  a  stable  dicta¬ 
torship  of  the  paternal  variety.  Ubico 
will  hear  in  person  the  grievances  of 
any  individual  who  wants  to  air  his 
troubles,  and  the  general  has  in¬ 
cluded  some  popular  suggestions  in 
his  liberal-progressive  program.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  is  a  ruler  who  is  close  to 
his  people,  although  he  does  have  dic¬ 
tatorial  powers.  There  is  little  chance 
of  revolution  as  long  as  the  present 
political  setup  is  maintained. 

Dr.  Gillin’s  problem,  as  outlined 
by  the  Carnegie  Institution,  was  to 
find  out  how  a  primitive  country  like 
Guatemala  is  changing.  Guatemala 
has  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  no 
country  can  remain  entirely  isolated 
from  the  influence  of  the  outside 
world.  In  obseiwing  their  culture, 
Gillin’s  object  was  to  analyze  the 
change  of  customs  and  economic 
trends  among  the  Indians.  The 
Guatemalan  Indians  are  in  danger  of 
meeting  the  same  fate  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  and  gradually  becoming 
a  people  without  political  or  eco¬ 
nomic  rights. 

The  native  Indians  are  not  a  slave 
race,  but  descendants  of  the  proud 
Maya  civilization.  Many  of  them 
work  on  the  coffee  plantations,  but 
their  inherited  instinct  is  to  own 
their  individual  plot  of  ground.  The 
government  is  trying  to  encourage 
economic  independence  and  at  the 
same  time  to  raise  their  standard  of 


Cheers  For 
Duke  Laundry 


They  are  doing  an 
excellent  job 

Remember  that  people  judge 
you  by  your  appearance.  Be 
certain  that  your  clothes  are 
kept  fresh  and  new  looking. 

The  Best  in  Laundry  and 
Dry  Cleaning  Service 

Duke  University 
Laundry 


From  Year  to  Year 
Duke  Students  have 
bought  at  Sears: 

tables  chests 
chairs 
bookcases 
etc. 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  &  CO. 

301  W.  Main  St. 
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living.  In  this  way,  they  will  be  able 
to  retain  their  own  civilization.  In¬ 
cidentally,  they  will  become  a  market 
for  our  manufactured  products.  If 
the  plan  is  successful,  it  will  defeat 
the  attempt  of  German  colonization 
to  enslave  the  native  population  and 
to  corner  the  wealth  of  Guatemala. 

The  Guatemalan  temperament  is 
often  averse  to  conserving  fortunes. 
One  of  the  wealthier  Guatemalans 
made  his  pile  and  spent  $97,000  on 
one  trip  to  Europe.  On  his  return, 
the  coffee  market  dropped  abruptly, 
and  he  no  longer  had  enough  money 
to  finance  his  plantation.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  was  forced  to  mortgage 
the  plantation,  and  a  German  con¬ 
cern  stepped  in  and  bought  it.  In 
this  way,  the  Germans  have  been  able 
to  buy  up  plantations  on  a  large 
scale.  In  the  region  of  Coban,  a 
wealthy  coffee-growing  district,  the 
ownership  was  exclusively  German. 
The  Guatemalan  government  has 
now  taken  over  the  administration  of 
all  German-owned  plantations. 

The  problem  of  Guatemala  is  not 
exclusively  an  economic  one.  The 
“racial  problem”  is  a  major  issue 
with  the  Ladinos,  or  Europeans,  and 
the  Indians,  the  two  principal  groups 
in  the  country.  However,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  two  groups  absorb¬ 
ing  each  other.  The  Indians  some¬ 
times  become  Ladinos  by  learning  to 
speak  Spanish  and  wearing  Euro¬ 
pean  clothes.  By  raising  their  cul¬ 
tural  as  well  as  their  economic  stand¬ 
ard  the  nation  can  become  more 
stable. 

An  experiment  in  “civilizing”  the 
Indians  has  been  made  in  Tiquisate 
where  the  United  Fruit  Company  op¬ 
erates  banana  plantations.  Tiquisate 
is  one  of  those  ideal  regions,  similar 
to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Like  the 
other  two  regions  of  Guatemala,  the 
East  and  the  South  Pacific  Coast, 
there  are  no  newspapers  or  radios, 
and  one  auto  road  is  the  only  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  outside  world.  Its 
growth  has  been  Utopian  compared 
to  that  of  the  other  regions  which 
“just  grew,”  Topsy  fashion.  The 
United  Fruit  Company  has  spent 
$18,000,000  on  hospitals  and  living 
quarters.  They  have  removed  the 


threat  of  malaria  and  prevented 
hookworm  by  providing  proper  hous¬ 
ing  conditions.  Dr.  Gillin’s  assign¬ 
ment  was  to  compare  the  death  rate, 
the  number  of  working  days  each 
year,  etc.,  with  that  in  the  two  “un¬ 
civilized”  sections  of  Guatemala. 

The  “civilizing”  influence  he  found 
very  helpful  as  far  as  it  went.  But 
the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Indians, 
although  not  bad  in  themselves,  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  having  a  stable  com¬ 
munity  life.  They  will  work  in  the 
towns  for  a  time,  but  every  six 
months  they  leave  their  jobs  and  re¬ 
turn  to  their  own  land.  In  Guate¬ 
mala,  no  man  is  a  man  unless  he 
works  his  own  plot  of  ground.  This  is 
what  Dr.  Gillin  calls  a  problem  in 
‘  ‘  social  organization.  ’  ’ 


When  Dr.  Gillin  returned  early  in 
September,  Guatemala  was  definitely 
pro-United-Nations.  The  United 
States  is  maintaining  its  “good 
neighbor”  policy  and  withholding 
“strong  arm”  methods  in  Guatemala 
as  well  as  in  the  other  Central  and 
South  American  countries.  Dr.  Gil¬ 
lin  discovered  that  unofficially  he  had 
become  a  sort  of  one  man  “good¬ 
will”  mission  to  Guatemala.  But  his 
findings  in  the  progressive  culture  of 
Maya  civilization  comprise  the  offi¬ 
cial  results  of  his  research.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  we  refer  you  to  his 
anthropology  courses,  taught  here  at 
Duke  University,  and  assure  that  the 
only  skulls  he  brought  back  are  In¬ 
dian,  not  Nazi. 


As  Much  of  a  Must  as  Text  Books! 


For  those  necessary  little  extras  that  turn  your  room 
into  the  favorite  of  the  hall,  visit  any  of  the  four  leading 
Durham  furniture  stores  listed  below.  Freshmen  are 
especially  welcome,  so  come  in  soon  and  let  us  solve  your 
furniture  problems. 


Christian-Harward  Furniture  Co. 

118-120  W.  Parrish  St. 

Vogue  Furniture  Co.,  Inc. 

202  N.  Corcoran  St. 


Rogers  Furniture  Co. 

320  E.  Chapel  Hill  St. 

Five  Points  Furniture  Co. 
414  tV.  Main  St. 
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(Continued  from  Page  13) 

Cullers,  the  Mercury  of  the  campus, 
and  the  barber  shop  shine  boy — 
Ralph  AVoods,  who  greets  all  comers 
optimistically  with,  “Your  shoes  are 
in  terrible  shape.” 

Some  Duke  traditions  are  going  to 
fall  victim  to  gas  and  tire  rationing, 
such  as  the  annual  Homecoming  Pa¬ 
rade  and  the  annual  raids  on  Caro¬ 
lina  during  Carolina  Week.  With 
few  cars  left  to  bum  in,  riding  the 
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We  Have 
Served  You 
at 

Duke  University 
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You’ll  find  that  both  Freshmen  and  Upperclassmen  make  The 
Young  Men’s  Shop  their  shopping  headquarters  in  Durham. 
Freshman  Bill  Davis  (yes,  lie’s  Jap’s  and  Tom’s  younger 
brother)  wears  a  soft  Shetland  sweater  with  gray  flannel 
slacks  as  he  smilingly  “buttons”  for  Claude  Bittle,  Alpha 
Tau  Omega,  who  wears  one  of  the  new  vertical  stripe  tweed 
jackets  atop  contrasting  slacks.  Claude  chooses  the  “Freeman 
Loafers”  as  the  shoe  for  campus  wear.  You’ll  find  all  these 
new  selections  among  many  others  at 

The  Young  Men's  Shop 

126-128  E.  Main  Street 


WE  ARE  CONVENIENTLY  LOCATED  IN 

03  UNION 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  BRANCH  j 

THE  j 
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NATIONAL  | 
BANK  ! 


COME  IN  AND  BROWSE  AROUND 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 
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bus  with  Skipper  will  soon  doubtless 
become  an  even  more  popular  tradi¬ 
tion. 

Now  that  we  have  completed  the 
round-up  of  traditions,  we  hope  to 
get  back  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
editor,  who  is  anxious  to  get  the 
Archive  out  in  September  for  a 
change  and  whom  we  have  kept  wait¬ 
ing  for  this  story  for  several  days. 
We  have  learned  one  thing  from 
writing  it :  tve  ’re  pretty  d —  tired  of 
writing  the  word  “tradition,”  which 
gets  on  your  nerves  after  constant 
repetition. 


Your  Watch  Is  Valuable — 

For  Repairs,  Trust 

Skilled  Repairmen 

|  | 

I  Atontg,omexy£  | 
Jloxi^t  1 

GEO.  W.  FERRELL 

X  Flowers  for  All  Occasions  X 

“Class  of  ’21“ 

I  Phone  P-161  | 

108  West  Parrish  Street 

Opposite  Silver ’s 

X  Opposite  Washington  Duke  Tavern  X 

5  Watchmakers  1  Clockmaker 

Mar.torie  Barber,  Kappa  Delta,  and  Nina  Westwood,  Pi  Phi,  listen  attentively  to  Mary  Helen  Eblen,  one  of 
the  three  decorators  of  the  R.  E.  Quinn  Furniture  Co.,  as  she  explains  to  them  the  relation  of  colors  and  the 
correct  arrangement  of  furniture.  As  future  homemakers  Duke  girls  realize  the  importance  of  study  in  the 
field  of  decoration. 

THE  R.  E.  QUINN  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

Furniture  of  Distinction 
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exploit*  o(  Jfion  flitchell 

Continued  from  Page  17) 

Lou  has  now  changed  campuses, 
Duke  for  Dartmouth  College  and  the 
Navy  officer's  training  school,  but  his 
style  hasn't  changed  a  bit. 

Lou  writes.  ‘‘This  Xavy  life  is 
quite  a  bit  different  from  college.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we’re  located 
on  a  college  campus,  there  is  little  or 
no  resemblance  to  my  five-year  loaf 
on  Dad's  dough  at  Duke.  In  fact,  I 
might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
antics  of  these  Dartmouth  college 
‘kids’  are  a  bit  childish  in  nature. 
This,  in  total  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  just  a  little  less  than  three 
months  ago  I  was  partaking  of  the 
same  type  of  childish  antics  myself. 
I  guess  that  I ’m  getting  old.  At  least 
the  top  of  my  head  backs  me  up  in 
this  statement!” 

That  self-conscious  pat  on  the  top 
of  his  bald  head  is  typical  of  Lou  in 
his  Duke  days.  Of  course,  he  spent 
five  instead  of  the  usual  four  years 
at  Duke,  but  if  he  managed  to  keep 
to  schedule  in  the  Navy,  he  finished 
officer ’s  training  by  September  7. 

*  *  * 

Then  there  was  Mike  Karmazin 
whose  broad  shoulders  made  him 
stand  out  as  the  “typical”  football 
player  during  his  three  and  a  half 
years  on  the  Duke  campus.  Mike  has 


a  broad  grin  and  is  a  handsome  lad 
as  well,  so  he  didn’t  spend  all  of  his 
time  playing  football !  Naturally, 
Mike  still  has  some  girl  friends  back 
at  Duke,  so  he  has  been  writing  to 
them  this  summer,  and  the  news  was 
passed  along  to  us. 

Instead  of  playing  ball,  Mike  has 
been  getting  his  “training”  with  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard.  On  his  day  off, 
he  does  a  lot  of  letter  writing  from 
the  Seamen’s  House  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
New  York,  and  he  has  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  Duke. 

Now  that  he  has  been  in  the  Serv¬ 
ice  several  months,  Mike  admits  that 
what  he  misses  most  of  all  is  Duke ! 
During  the  summer,  his  fourth  Duke 
“Annual”  was  sent  to  him  by  special 
request,  for,  as  Mike  puts  it,  “I  don ’t 
think  my  college  reminiscing  collec¬ 
tion  would  be  complete,  especially 
since  the  Rose  Bowl  game  was  played 
at  Durham.”  His  biggest  thrill  so 
far  was  seeing  his  old  buddy,  Eric 
Tipton,  Duke  football  star  of  the 
1939  Rose  Bowl  team,  and  reminis¬ 
cing  with  him  when  Eric  came  East 
with  the  Cincinnati  Reds.  “I  tell  you 
it  was  so  good  being  with  Tip !  makes 
you  feel  that  the  world  isn’t  so  bad 
after  all.  ...” 

In  June  Mike  was  stationed  in 
Brooklyn  with  the  Pier  Security  De¬ 
tail,  the  department  that  takes  care 
of  “sabotage  and  subversive  activ¬ 
ity.”  His  main  protest  against  the 
Coast  Guard  was  “We  can’t  even  get 
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out  nights.”  Perhaps  that’s  because 
they  were  keeping  him  too  busy  with 
incidental  training.  He  mentioned  a 
few  items:  “Morse  code,  seamanship, 
semaphor,  manual  of  arms,  infantry 
drill,  guard  detail,  calisthenics,  and 
everything  else.” 

When  last  heard  from,  Mike  was 
about  to  take  a  correspondence 
course  in  mathematics,  so  he  could 
make  his  next  stop  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy.  Of  course,  if  he  gets  any¬ 
thing  longer  than  a  24-hour  leave,  he 
wants  to  stop  by  at  Duke  and  drop 
into  one  of  those  “comfortable  chairs 
and  enjoyable  chats”  that  made  him 
a  familiar  figure  around  the  West 
Campus  Union.  We  always  knew  he 
was  enjoying  himself,  but  he  says,  “I 
guess  that  I  haven’t  ever  been  hap¬ 
pier  in  my  life  than  when  I  was  at 
Duke.” 
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Tjhe  engineering  Jfegena 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

freshman  engineers  have  rung  in  cel¬ 
ebration  of  Duke  victories  for  years. 
Today  the  bell  rings  for  air  raids. 

Enough  of  the  “Engineering  Leg¬ 
end’’  remains,  however,  to  make  a 
year  at  Duke  a  lively  period.  Fresh¬ 
men  engineers  still  march  in  East 
campus  midnight  parades,  although 
the  fuel  oil  torches  of  past  years 
may  be  out  with  gas  rationing.  The 
Carolina  feud  will  live  on,  with  the 
particular  animosity  of  400  Duke 
engineers  for  3,000  Carolina  men 
still  a  highlight  of  the  fall  season. 
The  war  makes  certain  that  no  illegal 


Marilyn  Ambrose,  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta,  is  wearing  one 
of  the  new  Fall  felts,  as  fea¬ 
tured  in  Mademoiselle  maga¬ 
zine.  This  is  one  of  Stewart’s 
newest  attractions,  which  can 
he  obtained  in  woods  brown, 
air  force  blue,  and  green. 


STEWART’S 


radio  stations  go  on  the  air  (that 
story  has  never  been  proved)  ;  and 
there  is  little  time  under  the  “speed¬ 
up’’  plan  for  dismantling  Fords  or 
crashing  doors  in  walls. 

There  is  time,  however,  for  a  vi¬ 
talized  Duke  spirit,  a  spirit  that  is 
following  every  Duke  engineer  in  a 
much  bigger  fight  than  the  fight 
against  Carolina  and  may,  sooner 
than  one  might  think,  become  a  part 
of  the  ever-growing  “Engineering 
Legend.” 
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Printing  styles  and  the  trend  in  type 
faces  are  constantly  changing,  but  Serv¬ 
ice  and  High  Quality  are  unvarying  in 
the  production  of  all  printing  in  our 
large  plant. 

We  have  been  growing  for  57  years  .  .  . 
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Georgia  Rauchenberg,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  wears  a  ten-gore  Braemer  skirt  of 
Braemer  cashmere  cardigan  and  matching  pull-over. 


Beverly  Dykes,  Delta  Delta  Delta,  prefers  an  imported  Scotch 
with  the  Braemer  Shetland  cardigan  and  matching  pull-over 


Carolyn  Upshaw,  Pi  Phi,  wears  a  Duke  Senior 
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•  You  may  not  go  in  for  trapeze  acrobatics. 
Even  the  thought  of  someone  in  danger  may 
upset  you,  but  there's  a  sound  tip  for  any 
smoker  in  the  fact  that  among  men  and 
women  whose  jobs  demand  steady  nerves, 
it’s  Camels  for  the  mildness  that  counts. 
Antoinette  Concello  (right)  says:  "Camel  is 
one  cigarette  I  really  enjoy  because  of  their 
finer  flavor,  also  because  thev're  extra  mild.” 


R.  .7.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 
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CLAUDETTE  COLBERT  is  doing  a  grand  job  in  the  Volunteer  Army  Canteen  Service  (VACS  to  the  boys) 
ft  You  should  see  her  starring  in  the  new  Paramount  Picture  "PALM  BEACH  STORY"  ft 
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(Politick  cA&  Visual? 

(Page  3) 

Editor’s  Note! 

Odd  things  have  happened  to  Ar¬ 
chive  editors  in  the  past,  and  it  seems 
that  odd  things  still  can  happen.  The 
latest  appears  below,  an  anonymous 
letter  sent  to  the  Archive  about  two 
weeks  ago  by  a  certain  A.  S.  M.  The 
occurrence  aroused  so  much  interest 
among  publications  people  in  general 
that  it  seemed  unfair  not  to  share  it 
with  the  general  public.  Do  not 
think  that  we  are  trying  to  plague 
your  curiosity  with  the  works  of  an 
anonymous  individual  while  we  keep 
his  identity  to  ourselves.  If  we  knew 
the  name  of  this  political  Schehera¬ 
zade,  we’d  let  you  in  on  it. 

Several  of  the  political  seers  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  article  have  read  it, 
with  varying  remarks  of  amazement 
and  disgust,  but  everyone  has  thrown 
in  the  towel  when  it  actually  came  to 
picking  the  author.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  “in  the  know,” 
these  people,  publications  men  and 
politicians,  can’t  place  the  blame  on 
any  individual.  Perhaps,  said  indi¬ 
vidual  is  reading  this  with  bis  feet 
up  on  the  desk  and  bis  thumbs  in  his 
suspenders,  saying  “Ah  ha,  1  told 
von  so.”  Of  course,  we  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  if  be  would  make  bis  presence 
known.  But  personally,  we  have  been 
much  amused  to  see  the  big-wigs 
scratch  their  beads  and  murmur, 
“You’ve  got  me!”  and  precede  to 
fetch  a  man  from  the  other  combine 
to  see  what  he  makes  of  the  story. 
We  are  not  posing  as  “the  all-en¬ 
lightened  one”  regarding  campus 
politics  but  submit  this  to  you  for 
what  it’s  worth.  The  article  does  not 
necessarily  represent  our  opinions. 
We  are  merely  passing  it  on  to  you. 

This  is  all  we  know! 

To  the  ediio -  of  the  Archive: 

I’m  writing  this  just  as  sort  of  a 
lark.  I  hope  T  don’t  get  caught.  If 
you  don’t  use  it.  burn  it.  And  don’t 
try  to  find  out  who  T  am.  You  can 
use  your  own  by-line  if  you  want  to, 
or  sign  it  Politicus,  or  one  who  knows 
or  what  not.  (Continued  on  Page  5) 


Should  %Ve  Keep  Our  Car  A? 


Sandy  Rae  Savs 
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Tut  question  of  student-owned  au- 
tt'in>'!>ile>  will  probably  be  settled  by 
but)  the  administration  and  student 
ieaders  sometime  between  now  and 
i  hristmas  holidays.  It  is  a  ques- 
ii«'i  which  deserves  serious  consid¬ 
eration.  for  it  not  only  involves  a 
personal  right,  but  it  also  involves  a 
large-scale  investment  in  personal 
property. 

At  present,  student  cars  are  of  ab- 
solutely  no  value  to  anyone  but  their 
■  iwners.  They  will  remain  so  until  a 
imvernment  order  requisitioning  all 
civilian  cars  for  the  war  effort. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  us  rather  fool¬ 
ish  to  argue  over  the  question  of 
whether  they  should  be  stored  rather 
than  driven. 

Proponents  of  the  plan  for  abol¬ 
ishing  student  cars  from  the  campus 
have  not  examined  the  question  in  a 
completely  rational  manner.  If  these 


cars  are  stored,  a  double  loss  will  en¬ 
sue.  Automobiles  in  storage  deterio¬ 
rate  faster  than  do  those  driven  mod¬ 
erately,  as  the  present  gas  rationing 
plan  allows.  In  addition,  students 
would  lose  the  right  to  use  their  own 
property.  Should  prohibition  of  au¬ 
tomobiles  from  the  campus  cause  a 
forced  sale,  there  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  heavy  financial  loss  to  owners  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 

If  students  continue  to  operate 
their  cars  in  accordance  with  na¬ 
tional  gas  and  speed  laws,  the  cars 
would  be  making  a  small  but  effective 
contribution  to  the  national  war 
effort.  For  each  student  automobile, 
invariably  overloaded  with  the  own¬ 
er’s  friends,  there  are  just  that  many 
less  people  jamming  an  already  over¬ 
crowded  public  transportation  sys¬ 
tem.  In  addition,  moderate  use  of 
these  cars  keeps  them  in  the  best  of 


condition  for  a  possible  future  requi¬ 
sition  by  the  governing. 

The  gasoline  burned  by  student 
cars  is  of  negligible  amount,  the 
amount  of  rubber  consumed  is  even 
more  negligible,  considering  the  fact 
that  the  tires  on  these  cars  are  of  no 
other  possible  use  to  anyone  until 
requisitioned  by  the  government. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we 
feel  that  the  only  logical  solution  to 
this  problem  is  to  permit  students  to 
continue  to  own  and  operate  their 
automobiles.  If  any  agency  has  the 
authority  to  take  cars  away  from 
civilians,  it  is  the  national  govern¬ 
ment,  not  the  school  administration. 
Failure  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government  is  tacit  admission 
that,  to  date,  civilian  cars  are  of 
much  greater  value  where  they  are 
than  in  direct  war  service. 


Harvie  Branscomb  Says  ffNo” 


The  report  of  the  Baruch  Commit¬ 
tee  leaves  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
drastic  need  to  reduce  automobile 
driving  in  order  to  conserve  rubber 
and  gasoline.  As  Dtike’s  part,  the 
.Men’s  Student  Government  should 
prohibit  students  from  operating  cars 
after  Christmas  vacation. 

College  students  need  cars  less 
than  any  other  group  in  the  country. 
They  do  not  share  even  the  slight 
justification  which  may  exist  for 
driving  on  the  part  of  the  soldier  on 
leave,  the  defense  worker  with  a 
seven-day  work  week,  the  business¬ 
man  who  is  trying  to  serve  twice  his 
former  number  of  customers  on  half 
his  pre-war  supply  of  merchandise. 

It  is  true  that  some  people  are  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  war  effort  and 


doing  far  less  than  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  for  victory.  But  this  fact  makes 
greater  than  ever  before  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  college  men  to  exert  their 
leadership  and  set  an  example. 

There  are  students  who  think  this 
is  a  problem  for  the  government  to 
settle,  not  themselves.  They  do  not 
realize  the  extreme  difficulty  of  try¬ 
ing  to  enact  into  federal  law,  every 
detailed  application  of  the  network 
of  economic  regulations  necessitated 
by  war.  Instead,  Washington  must 
depend  on  the  cooperation  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  take  up  where  it  leaves  off. 
Until  America  begins  to  obey  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the 
law,  it  will  continue  to  lose  the  war. 

If  cars  are  prohibited  at  Duke, 
what  will  be  done  with  those  on  the 


campus  now?  Most  of  them  can  be 
driven  home  Christmas.  Should  there 
be  any  students  who  have  failed  to 
take  the  warning  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  have  brought  cars  to  college 
without  enough  gasoline  to  return 
home,  they  will  have  to  dispose  of 
their  cars  before  leaving  Durham. 
Nothing  is  lost  by  selling  them  now 
instead  of  later,  however. 

The  great  majority  of  Duke  stu¬ 
dents  have  no  cars,  and  have  been 
getting  along  without  undue  hard¬ 
ship  for  years.  If  their  lot  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  entire  campus,  it  would 
go  a  long  way  to  show  that  Duke  men 
deserve  the  preferential  treatment 
they  are  now  receiving  from  the  offi¬ 
cers’  training  corps  of  the  armed 
forces. 


«  2  » 


Politick  g4a  U Altai? 


The  war  is  going  on,  but  Duke’s 
politicians  and  would-be  politi- 
ticians  seem  unaware  of  the  fact.  The 
three  days  of  bickering  and  wran¬ 
gling  behind  closed  doors  over  who 
should  be  vice-president  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity  SGA,  and  therefore  head  of  the 
to-be-powerful  Student  Senate  that 
may  never  be  powerful  at  all,  shows 
that.  And  the  political  broth,  already 
cooking  for  next  spring,  shows  that, 
too. 

To  the  uninitiated,  a  short  expla¬ 
nation.  At  Duke,  as  at  every  other 
pseudo-democratic  electorate,  there 
have  risen  two  parties.  They  aline 
themselves  more  or  less  to  the  right 
or  the  left,  more  on  their  method  of 
organization  and  their  ideas  of  who 
should  participate  in  electing  and 
being  elected  than  anything  else.  On 
one  side  . is  the  Blue  Party,  which  has 
by  far  the  strongest  political  organi¬ 
zation  of  any  group  that  has  ever 
been  on  the  campus.  Although  they 
have  changed  their  name  from  the 
much-fought-over  “Blue  Combine” 
of  last  year's  elections,  they  still  use 
most  of  the  old  political  weapons  that 
carried  them  to  victory  for  over  five 
years  straight  before  they  met  par¬ 
tial  defeat  last  year.  The  Blue  Party 
consists  of  ten  fraternities,  including 
three  of  the  largest  on  the  campus, 
and  they  keep  members  of  their  own 
organization  in  line  by  means  of  the 
posting  of  a  bond — usually  around 
$50.00 — bv  each  member  fraternity. 


They  make  use  of  the  check  list  on 
election  day  to  see  that  all  members 
of  each  fraternity  have  voted.  And 
they  usually  get  out  the  vote. 

The  Union  Party,  which  sprang 
what  was  probably  Duke’s  biggest 
political  upset  last  spring, 
and  repeated  on  a  smaller 
scale  this  fall,  is  not  as  uni-  1 
tied  or  formal  an  organiza¬ 
tion  as  the  Blues.  So  far,  its  back¬ 
bone  has  not  been  its  member  fra¬ 
ternities,  but  rather  the  support  of 
non-fraternity  men  on  the  campus. 
Formed  last  year  as  a  complete  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  Blues,  who  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  election  was  cinched,  the 
Union  organization  pulled  one  fra¬ 
ternity  out  of  the  Blue  ranks,  ran 
their  man  for  president,  won,  anc 
also  pushed  three  independents  into 
office.  As  usual,  however,  the  party 
regularity  and  ability  to  “get  out 
the  vote”  of  the  Blues  captured  the 
more  important  (for  keeping  the 
party  in  line)  minor  offices,  includ¬ 
ing  publications  posts,  sophomore 
representative  to  the  Trinity  SGA. 
sophomore  president,  and  the  impor¬ 
tant  post  of  senior  class  president. 

A  short  history  of  politics  on  the 
Duke  campus  shows  a  stranglehold 
on  offices  by  Duke  fraternities  until 
the  last  few  years,  when  the  growing 
power  of  non-fraternitv  organization 
has  begun  to  make  itself  felt.  The 
combine  system,  which  has  more  re¬ 
cently  changed  its  name  to  “party,” 


began  in  1934,  when  a  group  of  fra¬ 
ternities  captured  an  entire  clean 
sweep  of  offices.  An  opposition  group 
was  formed,  however,  and  the  two- 
combine  system  went  merrily  on  its 
way  until  year  before  last  when 
Jimmy  Walker,  perhaps  one  of  the 
smoothest  politicians  the  campus  has 
ever  seen  and  founder  of  the  Union 
Party  last  year,  almost  beat  the  Blue 
Combine  on  an  Independent  Party 
ticket.  Then  last  year,  Walker,  plus 
his  independent  group  and  all  fra¬ 
ternities  not  in  the  all-conquering 
Blues,  formed  the  Union  Party. 

Taking  the  stronger  of  the  two 
groups  first,  we  find  the  Blue  organi¬ 
zation  ranks  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon,  and  KA  as  its  back¬ 
bone  nucleus.  The  SAE’s,  long  known 
as  smooth  politicians,  have  run  the 
combine  for  years,  with  the  help  of 
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‘In  Union  There  Is  Strength” 
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Pi  Kappa  Phi.  who  seems  to  bring  up 
a  campaign  manager  almost  every 
year,  but  this  year  the  job  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  ilone  by  senior  class  proxy 
Ran  Few.  a  Phi  Pelt,  who  is  known 


“Happy”  Harry 


a>  a  fairly  clean  politician  but  lias 
pulled  some  close  ones  once  in  a 
while.  Also  important  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  only  recently 
joined  are  the  Betas,  whose  Alex 
McMahon  last  year  pulled  a  lot  of 
strings.  Elsewhere  along  the  line  are 
the  Sigma  Xus,  more  important  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pull  they  have  than  be¬ 
cause  of  number  of  votes;  the  Delta 
Taus.  who  are  known  to  get  what 
they  want  at  combine  (or  now  party) 
meetings :  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  ;  Delta 
Sigma  Phi.  who  are  discontented  be¬ 
cause  last  year  they  got  little;  and 
the  Sig  Eps,  once  a  vaunted  power 
on  the  campus,  but  now  seemingly 
caring  little  and  carrying  even  less 
weight. 

High  in  the  big-wigs  of  the  party 
are  Few:  Artie  Vann;  Howard  liar 
desty  and  Harvey  Bullock  of  the 
SAE’s;  John  Withington  of  the 
K  A  s ;  Lauch  Lanahan  and  Charlie 
Flynn  of  the  Betas;  Dick  Leuthold 
and  Henry  Crane  of  the  Lambda 
Chis:  Chronicle  men  Harry  Trelea- 
ven  ate!  Sandy  Rae,  Phi  Delt  and 
Sigma  Xm,  who  may  not  go  to  all  the 
meetings  but  still  carry  a  lot  of 
weight  because  they  are  the  press; 
Dick  Hume  of  the  Delts;  and  Dick 
Ford  of  the  Sisr  Eps. 


Leading  the  1’nion  Party,  whether 
lie  says  so  or  not.  is  Kemp  Jones, 
SO  A  prexy  and  PiKA.  Jones  sits  in 
the  driver’s  seat  because  he  won  last 
year  for  the  first  time,  and  a  winner 
always  can  talk  pretty  big  in  party 
councils.  Perhaps  the  next  strongest 
power  in  the  Union  councils  [will  be 
the  ATO’s,  Avho  have  big  voting 
strength.  With  Don  Perry  headed 
for  the  Army,  their  representatives 
in  party  councils  may  be  either  Chet 
Byrn,  Henry  Nicholson,  or  Johnny 
Carr,  an  engineer  who  Avon  in  last 
year’s  publications  board  election  be¬ 
cause  he  SAvung  a  horde  of  engineers’ 
votes.  Joe  Dimona,  a  Chronicle  man 
Avith  Carr,  and  Bob  Gross  of  the 
Sigma  Chis  can  also  swing  votes ; 
but  none  of  this  group  carry  as  much 
weight  as  does  Ray  Nasher  of  the 
ZBT’s  Avho  Avon  the  ATiee-president’s 
post  unopposed.  Eddie  Moppert  of 
the  Kappa  Sigs  is  relatively  new  at 
politics,  while  Francis  Dale  and  Dick 
Huntington  represent  the  Phi  Kappa 
Psis.  Other  fraternities  usually  con¬ 
sidered  Union  are  Chi  Phi  and  Phi 
Kappa  Sigma. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  in 
Union  Party  councils  are  the  Inde¬ 
pendents.  The  defection  of  Harvey 
Bullock,  who  has  been  the  Independ¬ 
ent’s  ■  “white  hope”  since  Walker 
left,  to  the  Blues  when  he  pledged 
SAE  has  left  the  Party  in  not  so 
good  shape,  but  there  are  others  to 
carry  on.  Barney  Brogan,  who  sits 
on  the  SGA  council,  is  one.  Dave 
Gaillard  ranks  high  as  does  intra¬ 
mural  man  Jerry  Stone,  who  got  out 
more  A7otes  last  year  than  any  fra¬ 
ternity  on  the  campus.  Fred  Hoek- 
enjos  is  also  a  leader  of  the  non- 
fraternity  group  that  is  working 
with  the  Union  Party.  An  enigma 
among  the  Independents  is  Ken 
Thomas,  who  went  from  Blue  to 
Union  last  year  after  he  began  an  in¬ 
dependent  drive  to  support  Don 
Simester,  the  Blue  candidate. 

For  the  spring  races,  the  SGA 
presidency  is  sewed  up  for  the  Blue 
party.  But  last  year,  Simester 
thought  he  had  it  cinched,  and  Jones 
Avon.  Right  now,  the  only  opponents 
within  the  Union  ranks  worthy  of 
mention  are  Brogan,  who  swings 


poAverful  weight  with  the  Independ¬ 
ents,  junior  class  president  Bubber 
Seward,  Avho  is  a  good  friend  of  a 
host  of  Independents  as  well  as  now 
being  a  full-fledged  Sigma  Chi,  or 
ATO  Nicholson,  who  despite  the  fact 
he  Avas  president  of  BOS,  a  “killing” 
job  in  more  ways  than  one,  is  still  a 
man  to  patch.  But  to  Howard  Har¬ 
desty,  with  the  SAE ’s  bargaining 
power  behind  him,  we  can  safely  give 
the  office  today. 

For  senior  class  president,  the 
Blues  have  John  Wiles,  of  the  Phi 
Delt  Fleet,  or  Nelson  Stephens, 
PiKapp,  with  the  Betas’  Flynn 
somewhere  in  the  background.  The 
Unionists  can  call  on  any  of  the  three 
above  mentioned  for  president,  as 
well  as  Holly  Veal,  who  might  be  an 
ATO  possibility.  The  chances  for  an 
engineer,  especially  since  the  engi¬ 
neers  helped  elect  Jim  Corrington 
and  their  oavh  Bob  Beatty  last  year, 
is  always  good,  but  the  boys  on  East 
usually  don’t  care  enough  about  it  to 
make  the  effort. 


“K.  P.”  Perry 


For  president  of  the  junior  class 
the  list  is  longer.  The  strongest  Blue 
candidate  now  is  of  course  either 
Sanborn  or  Lanahan,  who  hold  the 
tAvo  important  sophomore  offices, 
SGA  representative  and  president, 
but  there  is  behind  the  scenes  work 
for  Harris  Proctor,  a  Durham  boy 
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and  therefore  a  good  vote-getter; 
BOS  prexy  Charley  Blanchard  who 
so  far  is  doing  his  job  without  alien¬ 
ating  the  freshmen;  Jimmy  Davis, 
last  year’s  freshman  prexy;  or  Sam¬ 
my  Gantt,  who  has  support  through 
the  N.R.O.T.C.  of  which  he  is  student 
leader.  The  Union  Party  can  offer 
last  year’s  two  losers,  Ed  Missbach 
or  Geordie  Carver,  but  they  might 
better  go  farther  afield  for  Bill  Lam¬ 
beth  or  Bob  Johnston  or  even  Di- 
mona,  who  seems  to  have  picked  the 
Chronicle  as  his  major.  The  same 
candidates  could  hold  for  the  two 
junior  representative  spots,  always 
stepping-stones  to  the  SGA  presi¬ 
dency,  just  as  the  rising  senior  list 
could  hold  for  the  two  senior  posts. 

The  cleanest  election  on  the  cam¬ 
pus,  of  course,  will  be  run  off  soon 
when  the  freshmen  vote.  The  Blue 
Party,  of  course,  being  better  or¬ 
ganized,  may  dabble  in  that — most 
probably  through  the  SAE's  efficient 
rushing  system — but  here  the  best 
man  (or  the  best  politician)  will 
probably  win. 

As  for  the  spring  elections,  these 
have  been  the  forecasts.  We  may  see 
better  men  in  office  due  to  last  year’s 
clean  politics  campaign,  but  there 
will  probably  be  as  much  dirt  as 
ever.  As  good  a  guess  as  any :  most 


of  the  boys  will  be  fighting  for  Uncle 
Sam,  not  voting  the  party  ticket, 
anyway. 

#  *  #  # 

Concerning  the  author,  “I  could 
be  any  one  of  a  number  of  people: 

Neese  Gardner,  who  can  write, 
knows  the  set-up  and  is  still  around 
the  campus. 

Ran  Few,  who  of  course  would 
want  to  put  it  in  the  Archive,  and 
would  also  know. 

Lou  Cassels,  who  knows,  and  would 
send  it  down  to  be  mailed  from 
Duke. 

Harry  Treleaven,  who  is  cynic 
enough  to  write  it,  and  would  enjoy 
being  a  secret  writer. 

Howard  Hardesty,  who  would  like 
to  get  the  publicity. 

Joe  Dimona,  who  has  just  begun  to 
dabble  in  politics,  and  also  likes  to 
raise  a  ruckus. 

Sandy  Rae,  who  is  a  smooth  poli¬ 
tician  and  knows  the  inside  and  also 
can  write. 

John  Carr,  who  despite  the  fact  he 
is  an  engineer  might  know  something 
about  politics. 

A1  Dunn,  who  does  know  some¬ 
thing,  and  can  also  write. 

Ralph  Starr,  who  might  want  to 
write  such  a  stinky  article  to  make 
your  magazine  look  poor. 

Kemp  Jones,  who  could  be  laugh¬ 
ing  up  his  sleeve  at  the  whole  bunch. 

Don  Perry,  giving  a  farewell  ges¬ 
ture  and  revealing  all  before  he 
leaves  the  campus  for  the  army. 

Lou  Fracher,  as  with  Cassels  above, 
coming  back  to  give  the  low-down, 
and  who  can  also  write. 

Alex  McMahon,  on  the  fact  he 
knows  and  would  like  to  do  just  such 
a  thing. 

Don  Simester,  telling  all  because 
be  knows  it,  just  as  McMahon  or 
Cassels  or  Fracher. 

Columnist  Bullock,  who  would  en¬ 
joy  shafting  himself  and  everybody 
else. 

John  Baldwin,  who  would  be  just 


tbe  silent  type  to  do  the  job  and 
never  say  be  did  it. 

Fenton  Harrison,  the  bystander, 
who  knows  the  campus. 

Dick  Leuthold,  who  must  get  tired 
of  working  on  the  Chanticleer. 

Dirty  Dick  Miller,  who  really 
knows  the  inside,  and  is  a  smooth 
politician  besides. 

Freshman  Charlie  Markham,  who 
knows  the  inside  through  your  busi¬ 
ness  manager  Few. 

Charlie  Flynn,  who  wrote  for  the 
newspaper  once,  and  knows  the  in¬ 
side. 

Artie  Vann,  who  could  probably 
tell  you  more  about  it  than  anyone 
else. 

Bill  Schuchardt,  of  the  Chronicle, 
who  knows  what  is  going  on. 

Or  Art  Jaffev,  also  sports  man,  or 
Strouse  Campbell,  or  Eliott  McMor- 
ries,  or  Charlie  Carr,  or  Hulet  Bur¬ 
nette,  or  Gil  Moss,  who  would  enjoy 
this  kind  of  stuff,  or  Cubby  Baer,  or 
Fran  Dale,  or  Paul  German,  the 
smoothie,  or  Tim  Moore,  the  smoothie, 


or  Cliff  Ballard,  or  Ilartsell  Cash,  or 
Charlie  Blanchard,  or  (here’s  a  good 
one)  Harvie  Branscomb,  or  Marjorie 
Collier,  or  Lib  Deaton,  with  Har¬ 
desty’s  hel]),  or  Ray  Nasher,  or 
John  Hanford  (Hmmm),  or  Donna 
Hughes,  or  Karleen  Cooper,  or 
Sheena  Webster,  or  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt.”— A.  S.  M. 
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Qentlemen y  7jlie  Name 

3a  jiianckeHet 


rrillE  LITTLE  DYNAMO  with  tile  tllill- 

-L  ning  thatch  of  golden-brown  hair 
east  a  brief  glance  at  his  watch, 
mounted  the  Page  Auditorium  stage, 
took  his  place  behind  the  speaker’s 
stand,  and  said  in  clipped  tones, 
"Gentlemen,  the  name  is  Manches¬ 
ter.  ’ 5 

The  traditional  opening  address  of 
the  Dean  of  Freshmen  had  begun. 
In  the  traditional  eight  minutes  it 
was  over,  and  Alan  Krebs  Manches¬ 
ter  had  again  made  his  traditional 
smash  hit  with  a  new  class  of  be- 
dinked  bewildered  frosh. 

The  key  to  Manchester’s  popular¬ 
ity — he  is  by  far  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  administrators  in  Duke  and 
Trinity  history — can  be  found  in 
that  brief  glance  at  the  watch,  be¬ 
cause  it  reflects  the  clock-like  preci¬ 
sion  in  his  thoughts  and  in  his  ac¬ 
tions.  Manchester-conducted  meet¬ 
ings  begin  on  time  and  end  on  time. 
Manchester  speeches  are  clear,  con¬ 
cise,  to  the  point.  Manchester’s 
thoughts  are  not  cluttered  with  gen¬ 
eralities,  ambiguities,  red  tape — he 
can  grasp  a  problem,  analyze  it,  and 
solve  it  in  less  time  than  it  takes  the 
average  man  to  clear  his  throat. 
Everybody  gets  a  clear,  definite  an¬ 
swer  from  Manchester — and  they 
love  him  for  it. 

Perhaps  the  Dean,  known  to  his 
intimates  as  Alan  and  behind  his 
back  as  “A.  K.,”  has  developed  his 
precise  method  of  doing  things  be¬ 
cause  of  the  multiplicity  of  tasks 
which  continually  confront  him.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  dean  of 
freshmen,  in  which  countless  num¬ 
bers  of  individual  problems  are  al¬ 
ways  popping  up,  Manchester  teach¬ 


By  CHARLES  MARKHAM 


es  two  three-hour  history  courses, 
spends  additional  hours  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  them  (“I  have  yet  to  go  into 
a  class  unprepared,”  he  says);  at¬ 
tends  committee  meetings  on  every 
subject  from  ‘‘How  to  Prevent  Flies 
in  House  J”  to  “Duke  Wartime  So¬ 
cial  Activities  ’  ’ ;  helps  to  edit  the 


Hispanic  American  Historical  Re¬ 
view ;  holds  down  an  important  post 
in  the  Durham  Community  Chest 
(he  headed  the  Duke  drive  for  many 
years) ;  takes  an  active  interest  in 
the  Durham  Kiwanis  Club — he’s  a 
former  president ;  speaks  occasion¬ 
ally  before  business,  professional,  and 
alumni  groups ;  and  handles  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  other  minor  details 
that  cost  time  and  energy. 

Despite  his  stiff  schedule,  Manches¬ 
ter  finds  or  takes  time  to  nurse  his 
flower  garden  (he  must  have  a  fresh 
home-grown  boutonniere  every  morn¬ 
ing),  which  is  his  only  hobby.  And 
just  as  he  allocates  his  thoughts  in 
neat  piles  in  the  back  of  his  head  to 
be  taken  out  and  used  when  neces¬ 
sary,  so  is  the  paper  work  in  his 
office  piled  neatly  in  two  or  three 
stacks,  ready  to  be  tackled  when  he 
finds  a  spare  moment  or  two. 


How  to  combine  his  multitudinous 
tasks  into  24  hours  a  day  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  has  not  caused  the  dean 
to  lose  his  hair — though  something 
is  beginning  to — because  he  makes 
time  for  everything.  The  Manchester 
day  begins  precisely  at  7 :10  A.M., 
followed  by  breakfast  on  the  dot  at 
7  :50.  Twenty  minutes  later,  the  dean 
is  on  the  way  to  his  office,  where  he 
gets  a  head  start  on  the  rest  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  building  by  being  at  his 
desk  about  8:30.  The  Dean’s  office, 
usually  cluttered  with  visitors  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  is  a  closed  shop  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
mornings,  when  Manchester  the 
teacher  spends  the  entire  morning, 
after  polishing  off  the  mail,  in  study¬ 
ing  for  his  classes.  Neither  hell  nor 
high  water  will  bother  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  Manchester  then. 

From  then  until  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  neighboring  Deans  Wan- 
namaker  or  Herring  will  call  through 
the  door,  “Manchester,  let’s  go 
home,”  life  is  a  continual  merry-go- 
round  of  committee  meetings,  con¬ 
ferences  with  campus  bigwigs  or 
lowly  freshmen,  etc.  But  the  dean 
takes  them  all  in  his  stride. 

Perhaps  the  Manchester  precision 
is  inherited.  Without  going  back  to 
the  12th  century  to  pick  up  the  line, 
one  can  easily  tell  that  Arthur  K. 
Manchester,  noted  musician  and  mu¬ 
sic  educator,  must  have  instilled  it 
deeply  in  his  young  son  Alan  many 
years  ago.  While  Alan  didn’t  turn 
out  to  be  the  musician  his  dad  was, 
he  still  has  that  precision  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  great  musicians. 

Manchester,  a  native  of  New  Jer- 
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DEAN  ALAN  K.  MANCHESTER 


sey  like  a  great  many  of  his  fresh¬ 
man  charges,  has  traveled  around 
quite  a  bit.  When  young  Alan  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  in  Camden,  New 
-Jersey,  Father  Manchester  had  a 
music  studio  just  across  the  river  in 
Philadelphia.  At  an  early  age  in 
Alan’s  life,  the  family  moved  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  then  to  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina,  where  the  future  dean  ac¬ 
quired  his  elementary  schooling. 

Southwestern  University  in  George¬ 
town,  Texas,  supplied  the  dean  with 
his  first  214  years  of  college  educa¬ 
tion,  and  Alan,  a  slender,  serious  stu¬ 
dent,  proved  to  be  quite  a  BMOC. 
Had  he  completed  his  college  course, 
he  would  have  been  editor  of  the 
Megaphone,  the  campus  weekly.  A 


glee  clubber,  debater,  Y  man,  Kappa 
Sig,  Manchester  then  as  now  had  a 
great  many  irons  in  the  fire.  The 
Southwestern  fire  fizzled  when  he 
was  called  to  he  an  instructor  and 
housemaster  in  Trinity  Park  School 
at  old  Trinity  College,  the  first  step 
in  the  career  of  Manchester  the 
teacher. 

After  a  year’s  hard  work  at  Van¬ 
derbilt  in  1919-20,  Manchester  won 
his  A.B.  degree  cum  laude  and  once 
again  set  out  to  he  on  the  road  to 
educational  fame,  holding  an  English 
instructorship  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  for  one  year  previous  to 
twelve  months  graduate  work  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  which  awarded  him  the  31. A. 
degree  in  1922. 


With  his  bride,  Manchester,  in 
1923,  set  sail  for  a  five-year  stay  in 
Brazil,  and  the  future  Duke  dean  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  top-flight  figures  in 
Brazilian  education,  organizing  the 
Moore  Institute  at  Campinas,  and 
later  taking  over  the  presidency  of 
Porto  Alegre  College.  Quite  unex¬ 
pectedly,  the  young  educator  and  his 
wife  found  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  a  native  revolution — a  revolt 
against  the  civil  administration  with 
1,000  casualties  a  day  for  three 
weeks.  But  Campinas  was  no  more 
noisy  and  riotous  than  the  Clock 
Tower  section  under  the  ATO's 
where  the  Manchesters  lived  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  after  coming  to  Duke. 

The  reputation  of  Duke  began  to 
he  more  widespread  in  the  late  ’20 ’s 
and  Manchester  could  not  resist  the 
lure  of  Dr.  -T.  Fred  Rippy,  great  au¬ 
thority  on  Manchester’s  pet  subject 
of  Latin  American  history,  who  was 
a  bigwig  on  the  new  Duke  faculty  at 
the  time.  A.  K.  had  been  offered  an 
instructorship  at  Duke,  and  back  to 
the  States  came  the  Manchesters. 
Brazilian  history  was  the  topic  for 
the  Ph.D.  in  1930,  and  during  the 
next  four  years  Manchester  became 
one  of  the  bright  lights  in  Duke’s  de¬ 
partment  of  history.  His  students 
will  stubbornly  insist  that  he  still  is 
the  best  here. 

The  tragic  death  of  Freshman 
Dean  Moxley  Arnold  in  1934  resulted 
in  Manchester’s  promotion  to  the 
post  which  he  holds  today.  Manches¬ 
ter's  philosophy  in  handling  his 
freshmen  today  is  the  same  as  that 
which  he  first  employed  with  his  first 
class  in  1934.  “I  am  not  here  to  force 
freshmen  to  do  anything,”  he  says. 
“  I  am  here  to  try  to  get  them  to  blow 
their  own  bugle — to  make  their  own 
decisions  and  to  think  things  out  for 
themselves.  If  I  forced  a  freshman 
to  do  something,  he  would  gain  noth¬ 
ing  by  it  if  he  failed.” 

.Manchester’s  traditional  warning 
during  freshman  week — that  one  out 
of  every  two  freshmen  will  not  finish 
college — only  goes  to  prove  that 
freshmen  may  come  and  freshmen 
may  go,  but  Manchester  goes  on  for¬ 
ever. 
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By  HARVEY  BULLOCK 


Vr  the  eitfi'l  scream  of  the  siren 
three  hundred  workers  left  tlieir 
tasks  on  t lie  brick  wall  of  the  embryo 
story  and  sought  a  shady 
spot  for  the  brief  lunch  period.  The 
laborers  grouped  together  under  the 
archil  g  bram-hes  of  near-by  trees — 
that  is.  all  the  laborers  except  one 
inconspicuous,  gnome-like  little  man 
who  squatted  under  the  scaffolding, 
ids  t'railty  emphasized  by  contrast 
with  the  great  beams  near  which  he 
sat. 

This  was  *  ‘Mouse,”  the  mortar 
mixer.  He  always  ate  alone  because 
he  never  seemed  to  fit  in  anywhere. 
The  laborers  were  scornful  of  Mouse’s 
puny  body,  only  a  scant  few  inches 
over  five  feet.  They  joked  about  his 
emaciated  arms,  his  thick  glasses  and 
sunken  cheeks  and  took  every  chance 
to  remind  him  that  any  fool  could 
slosh  a  hoe  around  in  a  pan  of  mud 
but  that  it  took  a  real  man  to  push 
two  hundred  pounds  of  bricks  up  a 
steep  ramp  ten  hours  a  day.  Mouse 
didn’t  have  much  to  say  to  this;  he 
would  inspect  his  arms  as  if  sur¬ 
prised  at  their  puniness,  then  pull 
his  ever-present  brown  cap  a  little 
further  down  over  his  eyes,  pausing 
sometimes  to  lean  a  bit  upon  the  han¬ 
dle  of  his  mortar  hoe. 

When  the  mud  truck  made  its  reg¬ 
ular  half-hour  visit  to  fill  up  the  tub, 
the  gum-chewing  pimpled  youth  be¬ 
hind  the  wheel  of  the  truck  would 
always  sing  out  a  derisive  “Don’t 
fall  in  the  mortar.  Mouse,  us  men 
have  a  war  to  win!”  Mouse  never 
replied  to  his  jibes  and  taunts.  And 
now  at  lunch  time  he  ate  alone,  an 
insignificant  little  man  nibbling  on  a 
sandwich  and  clutching  his  paper 
bag  of  lunch  in  his  lap. 

Watching  him,  I  became  very 
much  aware  of  the  aptness  of  his 
nickname.  Ilis  large,  watery  eyes 
wfj-e  magnified  greatly  by  the  thick 
lenses  of  hi'  glasses;  his  diminutive 
receding  chin  and  his  concave  cheeks 
all  seemed  peculiarly  mouse-like. 
This  effect  was  heightened  by  his 


wrinkled  skin,  like  dirty  parchment, 
and  the  coarse,  black-brown  hair 
streaming  out  from  under  his  cap. 

After  lunch  as  the  laborers  filled 
their  wheel-barrows  with  the  mud, 
they  would  often  ask  Mouse  if  it  was 
true  that  he  had  been  classified  9-J. 
Then  they  would  warn  him  that  the 
Army  was  looking  for  a  man  like  the 
Mouse  to  act  as  a  hair  sight  on  a 
periscope  or  as  a  ramrod  to  clean  out 
rifle  barrels.  When  they  tired  of 
that,  the  laborers  would  congratulate 
Mouse  on  his  obvious  ill  health  which 
was  sure  lucky  because  now,  they 
pointed  out,  the  Army  could  never 
get  him,  and  wasn’t  it  true  that  booze 
and  fast  living  had  cut  him  down  to 
below  health  requirements?  That  was 
the  remark  that  usually  provoked  a 
response  from  Mouse,  who  would  re¬ 
ply  in  a  throaty  wheeze,  “I’m  ready 
to  go  any  time,”  which  in  turn  was 
the  cue  for  a  barrage  of  laughter  and 
much  applause. 

At  noon  time  the  last  day  I  worked 
there,  I  sat  next  to  Mouse  and  hap¬ 
pily  confided  that  my  working  days 
were  over.  My  friendly  tone  evidently 
had  an  effect  upon  him,  because  he 
soon  joined  in  a  thoughtful  conver¬ 
sation  with  me.  His  vocabulary  was 


considerably  greater  than  I  had  im¬ 
agined,  and  I  rather  think  I  stared 
at  him  a  bit.  lie  noticed  this,  and 
after  a  momentary  hesitation,  con¬ 
fided  that  he  had  not  always  been 
such  a  frail  creature.  Then  to  my 
utter  amazement  he  pulled  a  little 
box  from  his  hip  pocket,  carefully 
opened  it  and  showed  me  four  med¬ 
als,  some  yellowed  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings  and  a  faded  snapshot.  He  was 
one  of  the  twelve  men  who  returned 
with  Sergeant  York  after  his  daring 
raid.  To  this  the  Mouse  added  a  post¬ 
script,  “I’ve  been  in  a  Veterans  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  last  twelve  years,  but 
now  I  think  I’m  strong  enough  to  do 
a  good  defense  job.” 

I  gaped  at  the  clippings,  read  the 
inscriptions  on  the  medals,  scrutinized 
the  photograph  of  a  stalwart  soldier, 
then  returned  them  to  him  speech¬ 
lessly.  Just  then  the  siren  screamed, 
and  he  arose  and  silently  returned  to 
work. 

Right  now  outside  the  propeller 
plant,  where  construction  is  still  in 
progress,  the  laborers  are  probably 
laughing  as  a  pimply-faced  youth 
backs  up  a  truck  and  yells,  “Don’t 
fall  in,  Mouse,  us  men  have  a  war  to 
win.  ” 
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CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  WAR/ 


•  The  eminent  Harry  N.  Holmes, 
Ph.D.,  L.L.D.,  President  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  and 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Ober- 
lin  College,  Ohio,  discusses  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  chem¬ 
istry  in  the  war  effort. 


CHEMISTRY  is  no  long¬ 
er  just  another  course 
in  the  college  curriculum. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  war  effort.  The  college 
student  who  majors  in 
chemistry,  like  the  soldier 
who  receives  his  basic 
training,  is  getting  ready 
to  fight  for  his  country. 

This  is  a  chemists’  war. 

Our  60,000  chemists,  in 
the  main,  are  the  heart  of 
the  Production  Army, 
guiding  and  controlling 
those  industries  vital  to 
the  war  effort.  Many  of 
them  have  been  on  strictly 
military  problems,  greatly  improving 
our  explosives,  incendiary  bombs,  etc., 
and  studying  the  impregnation  of 
clothing  to  protect  against  possible 
attacks  with  mustard  gas. 

In  no  field  are  chemists  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  in  the  petroleum  industry. 
In  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  they 
have  brought  about  a  revolution  in 
petroleum  refining  which  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  in  this  war. 

As  I  state  in  a  little  book  on  Strate¬ 
gic  Materials  that  I  have  just  written. 
“High  octane  gasoline,  in  fact,  100- 
octane  aviation  fuel  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  our  most  powerful  offensive 
weapons,  since  our  enemies  have  little 
or  none  at  this  time,  they  must  depend 
upon  90-octane  fuel  for  their  combat 
planes.  Our  own  super-product  gives 
nearly  25  per  cent  more  power  with 
resulting  greater  speed  of  take-off. 
rise  and  flight.  Bombers  with  such 
fuel  have  greater  range  and  can  carry 
more  bombs.” 

One  of  the  basic  materials  in  the 
making  of  Buna  S,  our  most  famous 
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synthetic  rubber  at  the  moment,  is  the 
butadiene  chemically  prepared  from  a 
petroleum  fraction.  Since  we  normally 
use  600,000  tons  of  rubber  (much 
more  in  a  war  year)  and  can  now  im¬ 
port  little,  we  would  be  defeated  but 
for  the  brilliant  research  of  our  chem¬ 
ists  in  synthesizing  new  rubbers.  As 
you  know,  from  newspaper  reports, 
butadiene  (and  hence  rubber)  can 
also  be  prepared  from  alcohol  which, 
in  turn,  can  be  produced  from  starch 
or  sugar. 

Furthermore,  a  second-class  rubber, 
Thiokol,  deriving  fundamentally  from 
oil  or  natural  gas,  salt  and  sulfur  will 
serve  for  retreads  and,  possibly,  for 
civilian  tires.  So  will  Butyl  Rubber, 
another  moderately  good  product  de¬ 
rived  from  petroleum.  Neoprene,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  DuPont  Company  for 
several  years  from  such  raw  materials 
as  coal,  limestone  and  salt,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  give  valuable  military  serv¬ 
ice. 

Going  back  to  petroleum  products, 
let  me  remind  you  that  our  lubricants 


stand  extremes  of  temper¬ 
ature  much  better  than  the 
German  lubricants,  pre¬ 
pared  from  synthetic  liq¬ 
uid  fuels.  German  tanks 
and  motor  vehicles  often 
stalled  during  the  Russian 
winter.  We  are  depending 
upon  the  oil  refinery  to 
produce  most  of  the  tolu¬ 
ene  needed  for  the  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  TNT 
used.  The  old  source,  by¬ 
product  coke  ovens,  would 
be  inadequate  today.  There 
isn’t  enough  glycerine 
from  the  soap  industry  to 
make  all  the  nitroglycerine 
we  need,  so  we  are  grateful  to  the 
chemist  for  his  synthesis  of  glycerine 
from  a  petroleum  fraction. 

We  could  add  to  this  short  list  of 
war  materials  and  processes  coming 
from  the  test  tube,  the  plastics,  now 
used  as  substitutes  for  scarce  metals, 
and  improved  processes  of  preparing 
magnesium  for  airplanes  and  for  in¬ 
cendiary  shells,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
other  achievements. 

Chemistry  is  one  of  the  “critical 
occupations”  regarded  so  essential  to 
the  war  effort  that  the  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  has  outlined  conditions 
under  which  students  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  or  deferred  from  military  service 
as  “necessary  men.”  And  it  is  one  of 
the  fields  in  which  the  government 
has  granted  loans  to  students  who 
are  pursuing  accelerated  courses. 

Today  s  student  may  feel  that  he  is 
training  for  the  field  that  is  not  only 
essential  to  the  war,  but  which  will 
play  a  big  part  in  the  great  scientific 
advancement  which  is  predicted  when 
we  are  again  at  peace. 


COLLEGE 


SCRAP-SCRIPT 


The  tallest  man  ever  to  hold  up  his  right  hand  and 
swear  “I  do”  at  the  New  York  recruiting  center  is  Bill 
Ewing,  a  six-foot-six  New  Yorker  who  studied  aeronautical 
engineering  at  Sacramento  Junior  College  in  California. 
He  joined  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

Dogs  are  now  being  trained 
by  the  Army  for  jobs  as  sentries, 
messengers,  pack  dogs,  airplane 
spotters  and  enemy  parachute  troop 
attackers.  In  order  to  be  1  A,  a  dog 
must  be  fairly  large,  in  good  health, 
from  one  to  five  years  old  and  have 
a  fearless  disposition.  When  the 
war  ends,  members  of  the  “ Canine 
Corps”  can  go  back  to  their  old 
masters.  In  the  meantime,  the 
W AAGs  will  be  serving  Uncle  Sam. 


used  in  transportation,  has  lengthened  the  Christmas  vaca¬ 
tion  and  done  away  with  the  Spring  vacation?  .  .  .  that 
Wallace  Carroll,  a  Marquette  grad,  who  was  covering  the 
war  in  Russia  for  the  U.  P.,  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  the  London  Branch  of  our  Office  of  War  Information? 

The  War  Department  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  acceptance  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California’s  donation  of 
the  Kellogg  Arabian  Stud  Farm  at 
Pomona,  California.  The  gift  pro¬ 
vides  the  Remount  Division  of  the 
Army  Quartermaster  Corps  with  a 
potential  depot  for  the  supply  of 
animals  to  troops  overseas  and  to 
troops  on  the  West  Coast,  and  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Army’s  Western 
Remount  Area. 


The  Princeton  Commandos,  a  combat  training  pla¬ 
toon  sponsored  by  the  University’s  R.  0.  T.  C.  unit,  made 
its  first  attack  with  the  town  of  Princeton  as  the  battle  area. 
In  making  its  raid  against  the  combined  borough  and  town¬ 
ship  police  forces,  the  Commandos  put  into  use  all  the 
tactics  which  they  had  been  taught.  They  were  well  armed, 
with  blank  cartridges,  and  had  their  faces  blacked-out 
with  charcoal.  The  result  of  the  raid  is  a  military  secret. 


The  Army  is,  in  effect,  building  ships,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  revealed  when  it  described  experiments  by  the 
Services  of  Supply  to  reduce  the  bulk  in  packaging  thou¬ 
sands  of  items,  from  canned  food  to  40-ton  trailers,  being 
shipped  overseas.  An  over-all  saving  in  cargo  space  ap¬ 
proximating  10  percent  is  predicted  by  Army  experts.  Sav¬ 
ing  on  individual  items  run  as  high  as  60  percent.  These 
savings  are  equivalent  to  new  ships. 


Masters  of  the  trom¬ 
bone,  clarinet,  French  horn 
and  sax  —  “ hot  senders”  and 
“ sweet  singers”  alike  —  seem 
to  have  a  preference  for  the 
Army  Air  Force.  Seventy- 
eight  Air  Forces  band  units 
have  already  been  formed  and 
their  ranks  are  bright  with 
talent  from  America’s  orches¬ 
tral  world. 

Did  you  know.. .that  Furman  University  postponed 
the  building  of  its  Bradshaw  Memorial  Library  until  after 
the  war  and  invested  the  $75,000  fund  in  War  Bonds?  .  .  . 
that  at  Colgate,  students  are  working  on  farms  in  the 
afternoon?  .  .  .  that  Lafayette  has  over  1,000  men  working 
in  war  industries?  .  .  .  that  Vassar,  in  order  to  save  fuel 
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T here  are  7,500  dentists  on 
active  duty  with  the  armed  forces 
which  is  a  new  way  of  saying  “The 
Yanks  Are  Coming.”  At  that,  it 
wouldn’t  be  such  a  bad  idea  to  let 
the  dentists  question  the  captured 
enemy.  All  they’d  have  to  do  is 
threaten  to  drill  and,  pronto,  they’d 
get  all  the  information  there  was  to 
be  gotten. 


A  Smith  graduate  who  is  now  a  Second  Lieutenant 
in  the  W.  A.  A.  C.  has  provided  Hollywood  with  a  novel 
twist  on  the  “Boy  Meets  Girl”  theme.  Before  she  left  for 
her  training,  she  made  her  boy  friend,  who  works  in  an  air¬ 
plane  factory,  promise  that  he  will  wait  for  her  until  she 
gets  out  of  the  Army. 


If  you  intend  sending  a  gift 
to  that  friend  of  yours  serving  over¬ 
seas,  you  better  do  so  right  away. 
Officers  of  the  Army  Postal  Service 
point  out  that  any  package,  card  or 
letter  mailed  later  than  November 
1st  will  very  likely  not  reach  him 
in  time  for  the  holiday. 


ZJint  (Bxituij  J4onot  Han 
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Leads  Armed  Guard  Patrol 
Across  the  Atlantic 


Covering  the  Atlantic  from  the 
Caribbean  to  the  Arctic,  Ensign 
Rufus  T.  Brinn,  Duke  ’40,  has  seen 
plenty  of  action  from  below,  above, 
and  across  the  waters  since  he  has  be¬ 
gun  traveling  with  the  Armed  Guard 
Service  of  the  IT.  S.  Navy.  Tim  Brinn 
and  his  crew  of  ten  men,  leaving 
from  the  Section  Base  at  Little 
Creek,  Va.,  have  been  alternately 
keeping  open  the  “road  to  Mur¬ 
mansk’’  and  sailing  under  merciless 
tropical  suns. 

As  commander  of  his  armed  guard 
crew,  Tim  wrote  a  report  of  the  voy¬ 
age  that  reads  like  a  sea  thriller,  com¬ 
plete  with  dirty  weather  and  under¬ 
hand  attacks. 

Last  March,  they  left  port  and  ran 
into  a  storm  which  soon  turned  into 
a  gale  and  kept  them  tossing  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  When  they  pulled  out  of 
it,  seven  ships  had  lost  their  escorts, 
and  the  whole  convoy  was  divided. 

One  afternoon,  Brinn ’s  small  armed 
guard  boat  was  attacked  by  a  high 
altitude  bomber  and  later  by  a  dive 
bomber;  during  the  same  attack,  en¬ 
emy  destroyers  attempted  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  convoy  and  were  defeated, 
one  of  the  destroyers  being  sunk  and 
another  set  on  fire. 

During  the  afternoon’s  raid,  the 
escort  ships,  one  of  which  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Brinn,  dropped  depth 
charges  at  four  different  times.  Be¬ 
fore  the  convoy  could  escape  into  the 
comparative  safety  of  the  submarine 
net,  they  were  attacked  by  a  pack  of 
submarines  and  damaged  three  of  the 
attackers. 

Once  in  their  foreign  port,  they 
were  still  unsafe  from  attack  by  air. 


Brinn ’s  and  another  gun  crew  were 
responsible  for  bringing  down  three 
enemy  aircraft  raiders.  They  shot 
them  inside  the  harbor  and  watched 
them  plunge  down  in  flames  near 
their  own  ships. 

Brinn  writes:  “During  our  stay  in 
-  we  were  frequently 
bombed  by  enemy  planes  and  manned 
our  anti-aircraft  guns  58  times!” 
One  gun  crew  alone  shot  down  two 
enemy  planes,  helped  bring  down  a 
third,  put  one  rear  gunner  out  of 
action,  and  slightly  damaged  several 
others. 

On  one  Sunday  in  port,  an  air  raid 
brought  the  most  tierce  bombardment 
of  their  stay.  The  attack  lasted  for 
six  hours,  with  only  short  intervals 
of  calm. 

After  depositing  the  cargo  (one 
cargo  was  5,000  cases  of  TNT),  they 
turned  around  and  started  towards 
home.  Again,  the  enemy  attack  was 
concentrated  in  one  day  of  terrific 
fighting.  One  morning  four  torpedo¬ 
carrying  planes  dropped  their  load 
on  the  convoy;  and  “The  same  after¬ 
noon  enemy  destroyers  attacked  our 
convoy  several  times,  getting  close 
enough  to  drop  shells  among  the  mer¬ 
chant  ships  without  any  great  dam¬ 
age.  ’  ’ 

German  planes  circled  the  convoy 
until  they  were  well  out  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  sea  lanes,  and  Tim  Brinn 
wrote,  “By  this  time  the  vessel  was 
far  out  on  the  trail  home  across  the 
Atlantic.  ” 

1 1  is  report  of  a  trip  that  began  in 
March  and  ended  in  May  could  be 
just  a  routine  account  of  what  might 


happen  to  his  armed  guard  vessel  on 
any  voyage.  Ensign  Brinn  must  be 
getting  used  to  dodging  torpedoes 
from  below  and  aircraft  from  above, 
while  lie  is  guarding  the  vessels  in  his 
convoy. 

At  Duke,  Tim  was  well  known  for 
an  entirely  different  line  of  exploits, 
lie  was  head  man  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
his  senior  year  and  appeared  on  the 
front  page  in  many  a  Chronicle 
spread.  The  Archive  can  claim  him 
as  a  staff  member  for  four  years.  As 
an  honor  man  on  the  campus,  he  was 


ENSIGN  RUFUS  T.  BRINN 


a  member  of  0.  D.  K.  and  of  Red 
Friars.  Oh  yes,  he  was  a  Kappa  Al¬ 
pha  brother  here  at  Duke,  too.  1 1  is 
record  fills  a  good  many  inches  in  the 
1940  Chanticleer,  but  it’s  a  real 
honor  when  he  gets  his  name  in 
“among  those  present”  at  the  latest 
battle  of  the  Atlantic. 

On  the  trip  reported  in  this  article, 
Brinn  brought  home  bis  crew  with 
only  one  slight  injury,  received  by 
Coxswain  Newman  when  a  50-caliber 
shell  ricocheted.  He  was  hurt  during 
the  attack  and  taken  below  deck ; 
however,  he  soon  recovered  and  was 
able  to  resume  bis  position  during 
subsequent  attacks. 

Now  that  two  months  have  gone 
by  since  the  article  came  out  in  the 
August  31  issue  of  The  Blast,  there 
may  be  another  story  of  a  sea  voyage. 
Anyway,  we  are  waiting  to  hear  from 
that  dynamic  magazine  with  more 
news  about  Brinn ! 


«  11  » 


Fond  Nature  hath  no  sweeter  child  than  this. 
That  sips  of  sleep  while  the  glad  day  holds  reign, 
And  in  the  twilight’s  melancholy  bliss, 

Opens  its  crimson  eye.  Night’s  sad  refrain 
Seems  not  so  sad,  nor  yet  the  earth  so  dark 
While  fragrant  petals  crowd  the  growing  shade, 
And  when  the  hounds  of  midnight  disembark 
Upon  the  earthly  shores,  and  man  afraid 
Turns  from  his  mystic  visions  to  his  dreams 
It  holds  alone  the  citadel  of  light. 

Dust  of  the  waysides,  white  mist  of  the  streams 
Rest,  all  unknowing,  on  a  hallowed  sight. 

Love  is  the  essence  of  the  tender  flower 

That  chooses  for  its  life  the  darkest  hour. 


— Ruth  Weiss. 


I  built  a  dais  for  my  own, 

Just  half  a  shade-tree,  half  a  throne; 

No  sullen  plastic  shows  its  face 
For  I  must  worship  quite  alone. 

Where  sunbeams  leave  their  daily  trace 
A  gild  inlays  an  apse-like  space; 

And  from  a  bank  of  verdure  falls 
An  altar-scarf  of  Queen  Anne’s  lace. 

And  often  when  the  soft-wind  plays 
Its  constant  song,  a  skylark  calls 
A  signal  note,  and  feelings  raise 
A  thousand  mute  things  into  praise. 

I  love  my  temple,  half  a  tree, 

Yet  more  with  passing  of  the  days 
I  fear  my  God  is  what  T  see 
And  not  enough  the  soul  of  me. 


Boots  Mooke. 


finality 

When  in  the  eerie 
Hours  of  the  night 

Whippoorwills  cry 

In  the  hush  of  starlight — 

Lonely  yon  touch 
A  foot  to  the  stair. 

Climb  to  the  top 
And  find  me  not  there — 

If  to  the  tune 
(If  music  afar, 

Wistful,  perfumed 
As  goblin  guitars, 

You  should  recall 
A  glamored  refrain, 

Vainly  forbid 

The  rush  of  old  pain — 

If  should  occur 
Reversal  of  mind, 

You  should  regret 
A  madness  resigned, 

Count  me  not  one 

To  have  you  to  friend : 

Curtains  are  down, 

The  play  at  an  end. 

—Carol  Puirns. 


Sonnet 


All  in  one  glance  the  heart  spoke  and  the  soul 
Sighed  with  a  sigh  of  anguish — why  so  true 
That  wayward  death  takes  such  a  heavy  toll 
Of  love  where  love  alone  cannot  renew 
The  yield?  Where  love  must  walk  alone  the  path 
Of  that  dark  valley,  and  must  bear  alone 
The  weight  of  years,  behold  the  broken  staff 
And  being  mortal,  fear  the  bird  has  flown 
Beyond  the  stars  and  that  no  other  song 
Shall  ever  fill  the  hall  where  silence  sleeps. 

Or  other  staff  sustain  the  hand  from  wrong 
When  high  ambition  calls  and  pride  retreats. 

/  saw  that  glance  of  love  and  heard  that  sigh; 

But  death  courts  life  and  passes  sorrow  by. 

— Ruth  Weiss. 


JSevex  J4ave  Tjkexe  Seen  %Voxd 4 

Never  have  there  been  words; 

There  have  been  merely  sounds 

and  the  motion  of  lips 

and  the  shrill  screams  of  crows 

upon  a  fence. 

Never  have  there  been  words 
to  say  sorrow 

Or  tears 

to  cry  it  out 

Sorrow  does  not  speak 

and  it  is  racked  and  dry. 

Never  have  there  been  words 
never,  never, 

The  heroine,  yes,  she  may  he  articulate: 
my  heart,  oh  my  heart 
how  you  are  torn,  how  you  weep 
for  the  world ! 

The  suicide,  yes,  he  is  done  with  life 

He  leaves  behind  a  note: 

this  world,  this  world, 

I  could  not  bear  it! 

But  in  life,  in  the  now  life, 

In  the  presentness  of  living 
there  are  no  words 
no  words,  no  words 

Only  the  feeling, 
the  going  on, 
the  looking  back 
and  the  wondering. 

— Ruth  Weiss. 
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\Aten  On 


ri^His  year  we  came  back  to  Duke 
-L  forewarned  about  the  new  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  West  Campus.  Reports 
had  been  relayed  to  us  from  Summer 
School  that  the  army  had  moved  into 
Crowell  Quadrangle,  en  masse,  and 
that  campus  corridors  were  jammed 
with  “men  on  the  march.” 

When  we  did  return  to  Duke,  be¬ 
fore  the  undergraduates  had  arrived 
for  the  fall  semester,  the  campus  had 
settled  into  its  usual  between-semes- 
ters’  quiet.  There  were  no  howling  • 
youngsters  playing  ball  in  the  quad¬ 
rangle,  no  fraternity  boys  letting 
their  radios  blare  into  the  night,  and 
no  freshman  dinks  in  evidence  any- 


(1)  To  Classes  (2)  Lunch  line  (3)  “Squ; 
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where  on  the  campus.  Everything 
was  far  too  peaceful  for  an  average 
day  at  Duke.  If  the  addition  of  the 
army  men  had  been  made  during  the 
summer,  it  certainly  had  been  done 
on  the  Q.  T. 

About  1 1  :30  that  first  morning,  we 
were  standing  on  the  corner  near  the 
West  Campus  Union  when  the  offi¬ 
cer  candidates  were  marching  from 
classes.  Almost  as  quietly  as  a  squad 
of  F.  B.  I.  men,  the  long  column  of 
soldiers,  marching  two  by  two,  swung 
into  line  as  they  came  around  the 
corner  of  the  Union.  They  passed 
just  as  quietly  and  lined  up  outside 
of  House  Q.  (Continued  on  Page  16) 
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indefatigable  freshman,  would  be 
ready  to  take  a  short  nap. 

If  the  army  man  does  take  a  snooze 
before  afternoon  classes  begin  at 
12 :30,  he  probably  has  dreams  in 
which  facts  and  figures  leap  up  and 
down  and  charts  and  graphs  are  all 
labeled  “Get  ’Em  Paid,’’  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Department’s  slogan. 

(But  we  don’t  have  to  stop  here 
and  worry  about  the  brain  work  of 
the  Finance  Department.  Some  of 
the  highest  I.Q.’s  in  the  Service  have 
found  tlieir  way  into  this  army  world 
of  “frenzied  finance.’’) 

Coming  back  to  classes  the  officer 
candidates  are  through  at  3  :20  every 
afternoon,  and  then  they  go  out  to 
the  gym  for  a  session  of  supervised 
athletics  until  4  :30. 

At  5  :00  o  ’clock  comes  the  big  show 
with  the  retreat  formation  and  the 
lowering  of  the  flag.  “Skipper’’  usu¬ 
ally  comes  lumbering  onto  the  scene 
at  about  this  time  and  swings  his  bus 
through  a  column  of  soldiers.  The 
spectators  stand  respectfully  on  the 
sidelines.  The  anticipation  of  the 
flag-lowering  keeps  them  watching 
the  salutes  as  each  squad  snaps  into 
position.  Then  the  last  mess  call  and 
the  army  marches  off. 

With  hardly  a  pause,  they  get  in 
line  at  5  :05  for  dinner,  and  evening 
classes  begin  at  6  :3Q.  At  8  :30,  it’s  all 
over,  and  they  can  officially  call  it  a 
day. 

Taking  a  look  at  their  program, 
it’s  even  more  complicated  than  the 
schedule  of  a  freshman  engineer, 
labs,  and  kow-towing  to  the  upper¬ 
classmen  included.  When  they  break 
up  formations,  the  officer  candidates 
usually  scatter  to  the  Dope  Shop  and 
P.  0.,  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  But 
there’s  no  casual  dating  during  the 
week  for  the  soldiers.  During  these 
extra  minutes  in  the  evening,  before 
10:15  and  “call  to  quarters,’’  they 
are  usually  up  in  their  rooms  writing 
to  the  girl  back  home. 

At  10:30,  it’s  all  over  until  the 
next  day,  and  “taps’’  sends  the  sol¬ 
diers  to  bed  for  a  hard-earned  rest. 
They’ve  done  it  again,  sticking  to  the 
motto  of  the  department  “Learn  to 
do  by  doing !  ’  ’ 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Gradually,  as  the  weeks  went  by, 
we  watched  the  undergraduates  come 
swarming  onto  the  campus,  and  the 
croup  of  soldiers  was  soon  sur¬ 
rounded  by  blue  freshman  dinks  and 
■  wood-foatod  upperclassmen.  West 
rumpus  residents  began  to  recognize 
as  part  of  the  army  department’s 
routine  the  lowering  of  the  flag  at 
sunset  and  the  short  marches  between 
the  dining  hall  and  class  rooms,  class 
moms  and  training  fields. 

What  the  campus  does  miss  is  the 
early  morning  call  and  reveille  and 
;he  long  hours  of  classes  in  between. 
Students,  casually  rolling  out  of  bed 
at  9  :30.  just  too  late  for  their  first 
class,  don't  realize  that  the  occupants 
of  Crowell  Quadrangle  have  been  up 
for  quite  a  few  hours. 


Just  to  get  an  idea  of  what  these 
Finance  Department  men  are  doing 
six  days  of  the  week,  you  would  have 
to  get  up  with  them  at  first  call,  6  :00 
a.m.  After  getting  dressed  and 
straightening  up  quarters,  you  would 
be  in  formation  for  reveille  at  6 :30, 
or  else — . 

Xo  time  out  for  a  coke  at  the  Dope 
Shop  at  this  early  hour.  Breakfast 
is  served  at  6  :45  ! 

Wifli  this  head-start  on  the  day, 
the  soldiers  begin  their  classes  at 
7  :30  and  finish  at  31:20  when  morn¬ 
ing  classes  are  recalled,  bringing 
them  up  to  11 :30  lunch  time,  when 
the  West  Campus  usually  sees  them 
for  the  first  time  that  day. 

At  this  point,  the  average  upper¬ 
classman,  although  perhaps  not  the 


“FLAG  RAISING” 


One  {Jump  3xom  Home 


By  W.  SNOWDEN  CARTER 


Johnny  Green  standing  in  the  bar, 
soft,  short,  and  fat;  Johnny 
Green,  the  ex-king  of  Maryland’s 
jumping  jocks.  Johnny  was  drinking 
heavily  this  morning,  but  his  happy 
jocular  dribble  was  strangely  absent 
— he  appeared  to  become  more  taci¬ 
turn  and  more  belligerent  with  every 
rye.  Except  for  the  fat  that  covered 
his  frame,  Green  would  have  passed 
for  any  steeplechase  rider  rinder 
pressure  and  tension  before  the  after¬ 
noon’s  races,  but  everyone  knew 
Green  would  never  knot  another 
jumper’s  reins;  he  was  finished,  just 
a  beaten,  punchy  has-been.  Scarcely 
four  years  ago  he  had  been  the  idol 
of  all  steeplechase  fans;  his  driving, 
slashing  finishes  had  thrilled  thou¬ 
sands;  his  graceful,  rhythmical  rides 
had  brought  praise  and  bonuses  from 
his  employers,  but  now  he  was 
through.  He  was  thought  to  be 
punchy  by  some  and  crazy  by  others ; 
only  his  Irish,  golden-haired  wife 
stuck  by  him.  lie  was  hers  now,  hers 
only.  He  had  no  sycophantic  spoi’ts 
writers  cluttering  up  their  home;  he 
had  no  small  time  ne’er-do-wells  beg¬ 
ging  for  handouts ;  he  was  free  of  all 
this,  free  of  everything,  and  all  hers. 

Johnny  stood  stiffly  at  the  bar : 
“Another  rye,  Clem,”  he  said. 

“Haven’t  seen  you  drinking  like 
this  for  a  couple  of  years,  Johnny. 
You  aren’t  riding  today,  are  you?” 
said  Clem,  giving  his  other  customers 
a  wink. 

“Yeah,  T  am,”  said  Green. 

Clem  dropped  a  fresh  draft  of 
heer,  his  mouth  swung  open;  the  men 
at  the  bar  halted  their  drinks  in  mid¬ 


air.  Silence  for  a  second,  then  some¬ 
one  laughed. 

“The  guy’s  crazy;  I  always 
knowed  it.  Who’d  let  him  ride?” 

Several  men  whooped  from  differ¬ 
ent  ends  of  the  room,  then  everyone 
smiled  and  resumed  their  drinking. 
Only  Clem,  the  bartender,  remained 
serious. 

“You  ain’t  gonna  ride,  are  you, 
Johnny?  You  ain’t  fit.  You’re  liable 
to  get  broke  up ;  what  would  your 
wife  say?” 

“I’m  ridin’,  Clem.  I  ain’t  fit;  I’m 
liable  to  get  broke  up  and  I’m  ridin’ 
because  Ruth  Anne  and  I  need  the 
dough.  She  knows  I’m  ridin’;  she 
don’t  like  me  to  ride,  but  she  knows 
we  gotta  get  some  money  from  some¬ 
where.  Bob  Miller’s  a  good  friend  of 
Ruthie’s  and  she  talked  him  into  let¬ 
ting  me  ride  his  horse,  Kitty  News. 
It’s  for  her  I’m  doing  it.”  With  that 
he  slammed  down  his  glass;  turned 
on  his  heel  and  headed  for  the  jock¬ 
ey’s  room. 

Johnny  wasn’t  scared,  he  wasn’t 
that  kind ;  he  had  been  nervous  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  morning,  but  the  rye  had 
straightened  him  out. 

Smiling,  he  climbed  the  stairs  to 
the  jocks’  room:  it  seemed  like  old 
times  once  again. 

The  crowd  began  to  trickle  into  the 
grounds  around  one  o’clock,  and  by 
two  the  stands  were  well  filled.  Fa¬ 
vorites  won  the  first  two  races,  and 
the  fans  began  to  study  the  past  per¬ 
formances  of  the  jumpers.  Red 
Thatch  appeared  a  standout  on  form 
and  few  even  gave  Kitty  News  a  sec¬ 
ond  glance,  but  her  form  was  impres¬ 


sive,  in  a  strange  sort  of  way.  Out 
of  four  starts  this  year  she  had  fallen 
twice,  pulled  up  once  and  run  out 
once ;  a  strange  form  it  was,  and 
hardly  one  for  the  bettors  to  look  at 
twice. 

Johnny  took  a  little  ribbing  from 
the  other  jocks  in  the  room,  but  he 
had  long  since  lost  his  sudden  tem¬ 
per,  and  now  he  just  smiled  at  them 
in  a  stupid  sort  of  way. 

“Wonder  who’s  going  to  get  it  to¬ 
day?”  said  Helicus.  “You’re  a  likely 
candidate,  Green;  you  don’t  look  fit 
to  me.  Think  you  can  last  that  two 
miles?  I'd  sure  in  hell  hate  to  see 
you  buried  beneath  that  damn  Kitty 
News — she  ain’t  the  safest  jumper  in 
the  world  even  when  she’s  fit,  and  I 
don’t  think  she’s  fit.” 

“They’re  all  safe  when  I  ride 
them;  that’s  what  my  wife  says.” 

“Your  wife!  Christ,  ain’t  that  a 
laugh.  What  the  hell  does  she  know 
about  jumping  jocks?  You’re  the 
only  one  she  ever  knew,  and  you 
ain’t  much  of  a  specimen — your 
wife’s  as  crazy  as  you.” 

Johnny  flushed  as  red  as  his  crim¬ 
son  silks;  his  fists  tightened  as  he 
made  a  dive  for  Helicus. 

“You  dirty  bastard!  Call  me  what 
you  want,  but  Ruth  Anne  is  my  wife 
and  nobody  but  me ’ll  talk  about 
her.” 

“Yea,  she’s  your  wife,”  mocked 
Helicus.  “But  she  ain’t  as  pure  as 
you  think.” 

Green  swung  at  the  jock,  but  Heli¬ 
cus  ducked  and  headed  down  the 
stairs  towards  the  paddock.  It  was 
time  for  the  jumping  race. 

Green  was  rattled  by  this  affair 
with  his  rival,  and  he  shook  as  lie 
went  down  to  his  horse. 

Ruth  Anne  was  standing  there  in 
the  stall  beside  Johnny’s  new  boss, 
Bob  Miller;  she  was  as  lovely  as  the 
day  he  married  her,  thought  Johnny. 

“God,  what  did  I  do  to  deserve 
such  a  woman,”  he  muttered  to  him¬ 
self. 

lie  went  up  to  her  and  took  her 
hand ;  he  pressed  it  hard  and  tilted 
back  her  head.  There  were  tears  in 
her  eyes  as  she  looked  up  at  him.  Big 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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hat 


/list  made  her  all  the  more 


“Good  luck,  Johnny.-'  she  said,  as 
she  smiled  tip  at  him.  “Drive  that 
damn  mare.  Bob  said  he'd  give  you 
a  hundred  it'  you  win,  and,  honey, 
you  know  we  need  it.” 

“Jock’s  up!”  bellowed  a  booming 
voiee.  and  Johnny  raised  his  left  foot 
automatically;  how  many  times  he 
} . ; i .  •  d"ue  this  before.  He  held  his 
hat  between  his  teeth  and  quickly 
knotted  his  reins.  Kitty  News  lunged, 

> tit  he  sat  her  well,  and  easily  got 
her  in  hand. 

The  horses  tiled  slowly  out  on  to 
the  track  and  Johnny  sat  the  mare 
like  the  veteran  he  was. 

“Riding  jumpers  is  the  only  thing 
1  can  do  half  way  decent,”  thought 
Johnny.  “If  I  put  up  a  good  ride 
today  maybe  I  can  get  another  mount 
tomorrow.  It  would  sure  be  great  to 
get  back  in  the  game — a  helluva 

sight  better  than  working  in  a  fac¬ 
tory.  I'd  still  be  in  there  on  top  if 
I  hadn't  got  that  busted 
head  a  couple  of  years  ago 
— lucky  to  pull  out  of  that 
one.  The  doc  said  that  I’d 
never  live:  then  he  changed 
his  mind  and  said  I’d  never 
be  right  mentally — well, 
some  say  1  ’m  not  right,  but 
Ruth  Anne  loves  me,  and 
that’s  all  that  counts.  I 
don’t  know  how  in  the  hell  \"'y. 

she  ever  talked  Miller  into  'V'' 

letting  me  ride  today — I 
sure  ain’t  much  to  recom¬ 
mend.  but  then  this  mare 
ain't  so  hot  neither.  She  has 
a  helluva  record,  but  Rutliie 
wouldn’t  tell  me  to  ride  if 
she  was  too  bad  a  jumper 
— no  sir,  she  must  be  all 
right!  ‘Drive  her,’  said 
Ruthie.  Drive  her,  hell!  I’ll  get  off 
and  push  her  over  these  damn  hedges. 
There  ain’t  no  horse  that’s  gonna 
beat  me  today!” 

A  couple  of  horses  pulled  out  of 
line  and  started  to  gallop  up  the 
track. 

“Best  warm  her  up,”  said  Johnny, 
as  he  stood  up  in  bis  stirrups  and 
pushed  the  little  mare  into  an  easy 
ga  op.  The  fans  gave  him  a  spatter¬ 


ing  of  applause  when  he  passed  the 
stands,  but  Johnny  failed  to  notice 
it. 

“There’s  always  something  heroic 
about  an  old  guy  trying  to  make  a 
comeback,”  said  Joe  Pan  to  his  wife. 
“I  sure  hope  Green  don’t  get  hurt, 
lie  used  to  be  a  great  little  rider — 
think  I’ll  go  down  and  get  a  show 
ticket  on  him,  just  for  old  times 
sake.  ’  ’ 

Johnny  pulled  back  in  line  when 
the  horses  reached  the  post ;  he  was 
grim  now,  grim  and  determined.  He 
wheeled  his  horse  around  automati¬ 
cally  :  hit  her  once  to  wake  her  up, 
then  tugged  on  her  mouth  to  straight¬ 
en  her  out. 

‘  ‘  Back  up,  eight !  ’  ’  shouted  the 
starter.  “Get  in  there,  three.  You 
ain’t  gonna  beat  the  break,  so  take  it 
easy  !  Come  on  Green  ;  you  know  bet¬ 
ter  than  that!  Okay,  COME  ON!” 

Johnny  got  a  good  break  and  hit 
his  horse  twice  going  into  the  first 
fence.  She  jumped  easily  and  when 


he  settled  down  on  the  other  side  he 
was  running  fourth.  He  took  a  tight 
hold  on  the  mare’s  mouth,  letting  her 
run  well  in  hand.  He  Avas  a  veteran ; 
he  wouldn't  kill  her  off  in  the  first 
mile.  Next  came  the  Avater  jump, 
Johnny  sat  doAvn  on  her  as  she 
stretched  out  over  the  obstacle.  He 
Avas  thinking  of  nothing  except  that 
he  had  to  Avin  and  he  would  win.  The 
ground  raced  aAvay  beneath  his 


horse’s  hoofs;  another  jump,  another 
clean  leap — still  the  ground  passed. 
They  rounded  the  turn,  headed  up 
into  the  backstretch ;  up  he  went  and 
over  as  lie  jumped  boot  to  boot  with 
Helicus  on  Red  Thatch.  Jumps  came 
and  jumps  passed ;  Green  felt  his 
muscles  begin  to  tire,  his  arms  be¬ 
gan  to  ache,  his  legs  felt  like  lead — 
his  head  swam.  All  lie  could  think  ot 
Avas  to  lay  off  the  pace  and  save 
ground  on  the  turns.  Another  jump 
just  ahead — the  mare  Avas  tiring : 
“She’s  game,”  thought  Johnny. 

‘  ‘  She ’s  gotta  AA7in  !  ’  ’ 

Kitty  News  was  brushing  them  low 
now.  Green  could  feel  his  boots  catch 
in  the  thick  cedar  branches.  “Take 
’em  Ioav,  baby!”  he  hollered,  half 
hysterically.  “SaA’e  your  strength  for 
that  last  turn ;  just  get  over  ’em — 
I’ll  sit  on  you!”  There  AATas  only  a 
half  mile  left.  Kitty  News  was  run¬ 
ning  third,  four  lengths  off  the  pace. 

“BriAre  her,  Johnny,  drive  her!” 
someone  shouted.  It  was  Ruth  Anne. 

Green  crouched  further  up 
on  his  horse.  His  bat  Avas 
lashing  the  sleek  coat  to 
ribbons. 

“Taa7o  more  jumps!  Come 
on  you  bitch!”  he  shouted. 

SloAvly  he  moAred’  toward 
the  front.  One  jump  from 
home,  he  Avas  boot  to  boot 
Avith  the  leader.  Hitting  the 
mare  while  she  was  in  the 
air,  he  droA7e  her  with  his 
spurs ;  he  lashed  her  Avith 
his  bat — he  hollered  at  and 
pleaded  AArith  the  dead-tired 
mare.  One  more  jump,  that 
was  all ;  he  drove  her  into 
it ;  she  stuck  her  nose  out 
in  front,  and  then  Johnny 
saw  earth,  stars,  clouds  and 
horses — that  was  all. 

The  mare  fell ;  she  Avas  too  tired  to 
raise  for  the  fence.  She  did  a  com¬ 
plete  somersault  and  pinned  Johnny 
beneath  her.  Six  horses  followed  him 
over  the  jump;  some  landed  beside 
him,  two  fell  on  him,  but  Green  never 
knew  it. 

The  race  Avas  over,  the  favorite  had 
won ;  the  fans  Avere  happy — a  feAv 
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•  Enlisted  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Marines,  college  students  are  con¬ 
tinuing  their  training  to  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  Nation. 


FIGHTERS  WITHO 
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HE  wears  no  uniform.  He  has  never 
taken  part  in  a  drill.  And  yet  he 
is  a  duly  enlisted  member  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Marine  Corps,  going  about 
the  duties  now  assigned  him,  and 
ready  for  any  other  wartime  service 
when  he  is  called  upon. 

He  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  en¬ 
listed  reserve  programs,  planned  by 
military  and  naval  leaders  to  make 
the  fullest  possible  use  of  today’s  col¬ 
lege  students.  He  is  remaining  in  col¬ 
lege,  because  he  has  been  told  that  is 
where  he  will  do  the  most  good. 

Following  America’s  entry  into  the 
war,  there  was  a  rush  of  college  stu¬ 
dents  to  take  an  immediate  crack  at 
the  enemy.  Fears  were  expressed  that 
student  bodies  would  be  so  curtailed 
that  a  number  of  colleges  would  be 
unable  to  reopen  this  fall.  Much  as 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  enthusiasm,  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  thought  it  more  important 
to  the  security  of  the  nation  to  keep  a 
reasonable  number  of  students  in  col¬ 
lege,  in  order  to  train  officers  for  fu¬ 
ture  service.  Because  of  this,  the  en¬ 
listed  reserve  programs  were  intro¬ 
duced,  first  by  the  Navy,  and  then  by 
the  Army  and  the  Marines. 

Although  the  programs  differ  from 
each  other  in  some  particulars,  the  gen¬ 
eral  idea  is  the  same.  They  are  limited 
to  students  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  (For  the  Army  and 


Navy  Air  branches,  they  must  have 
been  citizens  for  at  least  ten  years.) 
Subject  to  physical  and  mental  re¬ 
quirements  set  up  at  the  various  col¬ 
leges,  students  have  a  choice  between 
the  Army,  Army  Air  Force,  Navy, 
Naval  Aviation,  and  the  Marine  Corps. 
Once  enlisted,  students  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  reserves  and  are  subject 
to  call  to  active  duty  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  case  of  national  emergency. 

During  the  second  college  year,  a 
qualifying  examination  will  be  given 
to  all  members  of  the  enlisted  reserves 
who  reach  the  Sophomore  level.  Those 
who  do  not  meet  the  required  stand¬ 
ards  will  be  called  to  active  duty  at  the 
end  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Those 
who  qualify,  however,  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  in  college  until  grad¬ 
uation,  if  their  work  is  satisfactory  and 
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College  graduates  will  serve  on  the  sea  .  .  . 


the  exigencies  of  the  service  permit. 
Upon  graduation  they  will  be  ordered 
to  active  duty,  taking  basic  training 
and  officers  training  leading  to  a  pos¬ 
sible  commission. 

The  Navy  programs  require  stu¬ 
dents  to  take  certain  essential  courses, 
such  as  mathematics  and  physics.  The 
other  programs  make  no  restrictions 
on  curriculum,  permitting  students  to 
pursue  courses  of  their  choice. 

Highlights  of  the  programs  follow: 

Navy  V-l.  For  regularly  enrolled 
unmarried  Freshmen  and  Sophomores, 
over  17  and  under  26  years  of  age, 
who  meet  physical  requirements  for 
commission  for  either  General  or  Spe¬ 
cial  (limited)  service  (vision  at  least 
12/20  correctible  to  20/20).  They 
may  transfer  to  Class  V-5  at  any  time, 
if  qualified.  At  the  end  of  the  Sopho¬ 
more  year,  if  qualified  by  examina¬ 
tion,  they  may  transfer  to  Class  V-7 
and  remain  in  college  until  graduation. 
Those  who  do  not  qualify  for  V-5  or 
V-7  will  be  called  to  active  duty  at  the 
end  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

Navy  V-5  {Aviation) .  For  unmar¬ 
ried  students,  over  18  and  under  27 
years  of  age,  physically  and  psycho¬ 
logically  qualified  for  appointment  as 
naval  aviation  cadets  and  able  to  pass 
satisfactorily  the  “Aviation  Classifica¬ 
tion  Test.”  They  are  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  in  college  until  the  end  of  the 
current  academic  year  only,  at  which 


time  the\  enter  on  a  flight  training 
program  of  about  nine  months. 

Navy  Y-7  (Deck  and  Engineering) . 
For  unmarried  college  juniors  and 
seniors,  over  19  and  under  28  years 
of  age.  They  are  permitted  to  remain 
in  college  until  graduation,  and  are 
then  ordered  to  active  duty. 

Marine  Corps.  For  students,  mar¬ 
ried  or  single,  taking  courses  leading 
to  an  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree,  over  17  and 
who  will  be  not  over  27  upon  gradua¬ 
tion.  Will  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
college  until  graduation,  and  then  or¬ 
dered  to  training. 

Army  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps. 
This  is  the  largest  group,  with  the 
broadest  qualifications.  For  students, 
married  or  single,  over  18  and  who  will 
be  under  45  at  time  of  graduation, 
and  who  meet  requirements  for  en¬ 
trance  to  an  Officer  Candidate  School. 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores  who  qual¬ 
ify  by  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
Sophomore  year,  and  those  who  orig¬ 
inally  enlisted  as  Juniors  or  Seniors, 
will  be  permitted  to  continue  until 
graduation,  providing  their  work  is 
satisfactory.  Upon  graduation  they 
will  be  given  basic  training,  and  if 
qualified  will  be  ordered  to  an  Offi¬ 
cer  Candidates  School. 

Army  Air  Corps.  For  students, 
married  or  single,  over  18  and  under 
27  years  of  age,  physically  qualified 
for  ground  duty  or  air  crew.  Will  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  college  until 
graduation.  Candidates  for  air  crew 
are  given  classification  tests  following 
their  call  to  active  duty  to  determine 
the  type  of  training  for  which  they  are 
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best  qualified,  resulting  in  selection 
for  either  bombardier,  navigator,  or 
pilot  training.  Ground  duty  includes 
engineering,  armament,  communica¬ 
tions,  meterology,  and  photography. 

At  those  colleges  maintaining  Army 
or  Navy  Reserve 
Officer  Training 
Corps  units,  these 
will  continue  to 
function  as  in  the 
past,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  R.  0. 

T.  C.  will  continue 
to  take  military 
drill  and  to  wear 
uniforms  as  pre¬ 
scribed.  For  the 
maj  ority  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  college  stu¬ 
dents,  however, 
there  will  be 
neither  drill  nor 
uniform.  Yet  they’ll  be  enlisted  men  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word.  They’ll  be 
pursuing  their  regular  courses,  but, 
albeit,  taking  life  more  seriously,  eag¬ 
erly  awaiting  the  day  when  their 
training  will  permit  them  to  be  of 
maximum  service  to  the  nation. 

A  Since  going  to  press,  Secretary 
of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson  issued  a 
statement  which  amends  this  article. 

His  statement  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  enlistment 
of  college  students 
in  the  Army  En¬ 
listed  Reserves 
was  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  belief 
that  the  training 
afforded  by  study 
at  colleges  was 
useful  for  their 
preparation  for 
service  in  the 
Armed  Forces 


and  that  a  substantial  number  of  those 
enlisted  would  prove  qualified  for  se¬ 
lection  as  candidates  for  training  as 
officers  .  .  . 

“The  stepping  up  of  the  intensity  of 
the  vital  combat  in  which  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  and  the  growing  need  for  en¬ 
larged  forces  make  it  clear  that  all 
young  men  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  physical  and  mental  qualifications 
to  enable  them  to  serve  their  country 
in  the  Armed  Forces  are  destined  for 
that  service.  Further,  the  exigencies  of 


the  war  have  now  become  such  that  it 
is  now  expected  that  by  the  end  of  the 
college  term  or  semester  beginning  in 
September  those  student  members  of 
the  reserve  who  have  reached  selective 
service  age  will  all  or  for  the  most  part 
be  called  to  active  duty  and  those 
reaching  that  age  during  subsequent 
terms  will  be  similarly  called. 

“When  enlisted  reservists  are  called 
to  active  duty  the  Army  will  determine 
what  further  training  is  required  to 
qualify  these  men  for  military  duty. 
For  this  purpose  the  War  Department 
will  adopt  such  methods  and  utilize 
such  facilities  of  its  own  or  of  the  col¬ 
leges  as  will  best  meet  the  current  mili¬ 
tary  requirements.  In  general,  training 
after  call  to  active  duty  will  be  highly 
specialized  to  qualify  the  men  for  spe¬ 
cialized  military  duty.  Such  training 
will  be  given  only  as  required  by  mili¬ 
tary  necessity  and  will  be  concentrated 
into  the  minimum  time  period.  Plans 
under  consideration  contemplate  an 
R.  0.  T.  C.  training  program  modified 
to  conform  to  this  policy.” 
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Once  freshmen  are  convinced  that 
the  function  of  a  Freshman  ad¬ 
viser  is  not  to  give  tips  on  hot  dates 
and  that  nevertheless  the  work  of 
the  advisory  council  is  still  of  value, 
a  most  beneficial  relationship  is  be¬ 
gun  that  is  unique.  Unique — for  the 
council  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  a  point  that  FAC  crow¬ 
ing  repeatedly  emphasizes  without 
also  emphasizing  that  without  Duke’s 
system  of  deferred  rushing  there  is 
relatively  little  need  for  such  a  coun¬ 
cil. 

But  Duke  is  justly  proud  of  the 
FAC’s  conception  and  evolution.  The 
council  arose  from  the  inability  of 
house  masters  and  the  Dean  of 
Freshmen  to  give  detailed  personal 
service  to  a  large  number  of'  men  and 
has  changed  relatively  little  in  theory 
since  its  beginning  in  1937-38.  Most 
of  the  changes  have  been  the  result 
of  practical  experience  and  of  com¬ 
ing  of  age.  Once  each  adviser  had 
ten  advisees,  now  half  that  number. 
The  recruitment  of  satisfactory  per¬ 
sonnel  has  become  more  systematized 
and  accurate.  And  this  year  under 
John  Hanford  the  council  has  gotten 
out  from  under  the  skirts  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

The  council  is  much  simpler  in 
operation  than  a  description  of  its 
organization  would  indicate.  The  ad¬ 
visers  are  divided  into  house  groups 
(except  for  special  groups  for  athletic 
and  transfer  advisees)  under  house 


captains.  The  house  captains,  presi¬ 
dent,  vice-president,  and  secretary 
form  an  executive  council.  And  be¬ 
yond  this  is  a  supervisory  board  that 
is  composed  of  assorted  deans,  the 
chairmen  of  freshmen  housemasters 
and  student  religious  activities,  the 
president  and  vice-president,  and 
four  students  elected  from  the  coun¬ 
cil  that  provide  continuity  from 
council  to  council  and  incidentally 
keep  campus  politics  out. 

All  advisory  boards  aside,  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  and  character  of  each 


year’s  council  depends  largely  upon 
the  president  of  the  council.  This 
year  handsome  Johnny  Hanford  has 
glamorized  the  council  by  making  it 
independent  from  any  other  organi¬ 
zation  and  (which  is  even  more  sur¬ 
prising)  making  it  self-supporting, 
by  writing  a  very  neat  handbook  on 
the  subject  of  freshmen  advising,  and 
just  by  being  handsome.  As  vice- 
president  of  the  organization  Dale 
Eaton  doubles  as  a  Northern  and  in¬ 
dependent  balance  to  Southern  and 
Kappa  Alpha  Hanford  and  as  head 
of  the  scholastic  advisory  division. 
Moreover,  he  ran  the  summer  school 
council  excellently  and  without  the 
usual  FAC  hokus  pokus. 

FAC  hokus  pokus  consists  of  var- 
ious  report  forms  and  frequent  coun¬ 
cil  meetings  that  serve  more  to  keep 
the  advisers  on  active  duty  than  to 
provide  information  on  the  fresh¬ 
men.  For  it  is  difficult  to  find  men 
(despite  the  selection  of  only  one  out 
of  four  interviewed  by  the  council 
leaders)  who  combine  the  qualities  of 
good  personality,  savoir-faire  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  University,  and  rushing 
ability  with  willingness  to  give  the 
proper  time  and  attention  to  their 
advisees  without  the  constant  empha¬ 
sizing  of  their  duty. 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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Compliments 

of 

Duke 
l  niversity 
Stores 

Owned  and  Operated  for 
Tour  Convenience  by 

Duke  L  niversity 

☆ 

We  Appreciate 
Your  Patronage! 

☆ 

Duke  University  Store 
Woman’s  College  Store 
Duke  Hospital  Store 
The  Haberdashery 


☆ 


J.  M.  MOORE,  ’32 
Manager 
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u Men  On  75 he  Match  ” 

(Continued  from  Page  .16) 

The  men  of  the  Finance  Depart¬ 
ment  are  both  officer  candidates  and 
commissioned  officers  who  are  taking 
courses  in  finance.  The  commandant 
of  the  Finance  School  is  a  West 
Pointer,  Colonel  E.  J.  Bean.  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  officers’  course  is  Major 
Alber  J.  Fedalei,  and  director  of  the 
officers’  candidate  school  is  Major 
J.  R.  Laughlin. 

The  first  month’s  training  here  at 
officers’  candidate  school  involves 
West  Point  discipline  outside  as  well 
as  inside  the  classroom.  Those  men 
running  up  and  down  campus  at  a 
steady  jog  trot  aren’t  just  exercising 
for  the  fun  of  it.  They  have  to  cover 
the  campus  at  a  “double-time”  pace 
whenever  they  are'  not  marching  in 
formation.  Even  during  meals  they 
can’t  be  absolutely  “at  ease.”  West 
Point  etiquette  says  they  must  sit  on 
the  edge  of  their  chairs,  and  in 
classes  they  have  to  rise  to  attention. 

Naturally,  we’ve  been  curious  to 
know  what  type  of  men  wear  these 
Finance  Department  insignias,  but 
most  of  us  haven’t  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  find  out,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  on  the  campus 
since  August  1.  But  just  taking  a 
casual  glance  down  the  line,  this  one 
could  be  pointed  out  as  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor  ;  another  as  an  ex-graduate 
student  at  a  large  university,  and 
this  one  and  this  one,  etc.,  as  college 
graduates.  They’re  a  good  bunch  of 
men,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  them 
with  us  on  the  Duke  University  cam¬ 
pus. 


Friends  of 
Long  Standing 

Activities  and  achievements  of  Duke 
University  are  of  utmost  interest  to 
The  Fidelity  Bank.  Not  only  does 
the  University  mean  so  much  to  the 
community  .  which  we  service,  but 
there  is  also  the  bond  of  a  long¬ 
standing  friendship. 

Since  its  coming  to  Durham,  Duke 
University  has  been  one  of  our  most 
respected  customers.  To  maintain 
that  pleasant  relationship,  The  Fi¬ 
delity  Bank  will  strive  in  the  future 
as  it  has  in  the  past  to  offer  sound, 
progressive  banking  service  geared  to 
the  needs  of  the  University,  its  fac¬ 
ulty  and  student  body. 
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Get 

CORSAGES, 
MUMS 

and 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

of  the  finest  quality 
at 
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lot  Lit 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

Phone  P-161 

Opposite  Washington  Duke  Tavern 
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FAC  work  is  not  done  in  council 
meetings  (adviser  training  excepted) 
or  on  report  forms;  and  it  is  described 
in  Southern  oratorical  bull,  because 
it  is  to  a  great  extent  intangible  and 
undefinable.  The  success  of  FAC 
work  depends  upon  the  relationship 
between  adviser  and  advisee.  Be¬ 
tween  them  should  exist  a  friendship 
and  understanding,  so  that  guidance 
takes  the  form  of  an  interchange  of 
ideas  in  which  the  adviser’s  opinions 
have  the  advantage  of  experience. 
The  advisee  soaks  up  the  “feel”  of 
college  life  and  gets  the  advantage  of 
a  more  mature  contact.  But  never 
forget  that  the  adviser  stands  just  as 
much  chance  to  learn  as  the  advisee. 
He  learns  of  human  nature  from  his 
relatively  less  sophisticated  and 
frank  advisee  except  in  those  cases 
that  occur  not  too  infrequently  in 
which  the  freshmen  knows  as  much 
if  not  more  than  the  adviser. 

The  FAC  acts  as  a  safety  valve  to 
the  freshmen  who  might  better  cry 
or  kick  to  the  advisers  than  to  the 
deans.  Specifically  the  adviser  must 
orient  his  advisees  to  campus  life, 
give  or  arrange  for  scholastic  help, 
encourage  extra-curricular  activities, 
and  explain  the  social  set-up.  That 
advisers  are  expected  to  be  combina¬ 
tion  Emily  Posts  and  Dorothy  Dixs 
is  illustrated  in  the  section  of  Han¬ 
ford’s  handbook  on  Gambling,  Drink¬ 
ing,  and  Hex  Problems:  “The  quality 
of  the  adviser  in  this  case  is  very 
important.  He  must  be  able  to  talk 
about  these  problems  frankly,  sin¬ 
cerely,  understandingly,  accurately 
as  to  information,  and  straightfor¬ 
wardly.  1 1  is  own  attitude  must  be 
firm  and  constant,  yet  not  overbear¬ 
ing,  or  even  unbending,  against  these 
things.  He  should  make  them  mostly 
an  impersonal  issue.”  Some  order! 
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One  thing  continually  stressed  by 
both  the  Pan-Hel  and  Freshman  Ad¬ 
visory  councils  is  that  fraternity  men 
advisers  must  not  rush  and,  in  fact, 
not  talk  about  fraternities  except  im¬ 
partially.  The  letter  of  the  law  is 
difficult  to  keep  but  almost  of  no  im¬ 
portance  anyway,  for  the  best  rush¬ 
ing  technique  involves  the  creation  of 
just  such  a  relationship  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  advisory  work. 

Now  more  than  ever,  since  the  war, 
has  the  FAC  a  place  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  on  the  Duke  campus.  It  is  no 
excuse  or  opportunity  for  another 
key,  but  a  lively  organization  dedi¬ 
cated  to  one  of  the  greatest  services 
a  student  may  do  this  University. 


SAVE  1/4  to  i/3 

Andrews 
Direct  Tailors 

1 10  North  Mangum  Street 

We  are  showing  the  finest  in 
tailored,  uniforms  along  with 
our  regular  line  of  distinctive 
tailored  campus  clothes  of 
superior  quality. 

Buy  at  Andrews  and  Save 


Riding  the  bus  with  Skipper  is  an 
old  Duke  tradition.  He’s  anxious 
to  serve  you  this  year,  too.  Hut 
please  remember  that  Skipper  has 
a  war  job.  He  is  trying  to  get  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  riders  back  and  forth 
to  jobs  and  to  classes.  Frankly, 
service  at  times  will  not  be  up  to 
previous  standards.  If  our  buses 
are  crowded  or  schedules  less  fre¬ 
quent,  Skipper  will  appreciate 
your  patience. 

Durham  Public  Service 


shirri  ics  war  job 


Bn>  Sterner,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  thinks  the  ziprain  coat  he  wears  is 
just  the  thing  for  our  rainy  North  Carolina  days.  It  is  English 
style  knee-length  tine  quality  Piedmont  gabardine,  shower-proofed 
by  Cravenette.  Talon  fastener  on  fly  front.  Slash-through  pockets. 
Railroad  stitching  on  cuffs  and  bottom.  Full  iridescent  rayon  lining. 

Lieutenant  J.  L.  Connors,  of  the  Duke  Army  Finance  School, 
wears  one  of  the  rainfair  military  models  for  military  or  civilian 
use.  It  is  a  double-breasted  Piedmont  gabardine,  shower-proofed  by 
Cravenette.  Belted  model  with  set-in  sleeves,  regulation  trench  flaps, 
epaulets  and  take-up  straps  on  sleeves. 


The  Young  Men's  Shop 

126-128  E.  Main  Street 

COME  IN  AND  BROWSE  AROUND 


Storm  Coats  by  Rainfair 


'V*  5 

/  ou  re 
n Always 

Welcome 

at 


WiLGIM’S 


Have  You  Heard 
These? 


“There  Are  Such  Things’’ 

— Tommy  Dorsey 


“I  Had  the  Craziest  Dream” 

— Harry  James 


“Brazil”  — Jimmy  Dorsey 


“Murder!  He  Says” 

— Gene  Krupa 

‘  ‘  I  Dood  It !  ”  — Woody  Herman 


“Praise  the  Lord  and  Pass  the 
Ammunition!”  — Kay  Kyser 

“Why  Don’t  You  Fall  in  Love 

with  Me?”  — Dinah  Shore 


Latest  Classical 
Releases 


DURHAM  MUSIC  CO. 


108  Mangum  St. 
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Your  Heads  Are  Needed 
In  Our  Business 

We  Have  a  Modern  Shop 
With  Six  First-Class 
Barbers 

DROP  IN 


“ Where  Friends  Meet  For 
Better  Service" 


FANCY  ICES  SHERBETS 

PHONE  L-963 

☆ 

‘  ‘  Ice  Cream  Specialists  ’  ’ 

DURHAM  ICE 
CREAM  CO. 

(Incorporated ) 

FAST  FROZEN 

“BLUE  RIBBON”  ICE  CREAM 

“Today  It’s  Thrifty  to  Buy  Quality" 

☆ 

Durham,  North  Carolina 

BLOCKS  PUNCH 


One  jfump  3\om  Jfome 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

wondered  about  Green ;  some  said  it 
was  tough,  but  that  was  life. 

Ruth  Anne  crept  through  the 
crowd  gathered  about  her  husband. 
She  looked  down  on  him ;  blood 
seeped  through  his  jacket — his  head 
lay  half  open. 

“Oh,  God!’’  she  said,  and  walked 
away. 

T  had  to  leave  town  the  next  day 
and  couldn’t  get  back  in  time  for 
Johnny’s  funeral.  When  I  did  get 
back,  a  week  later,  1  went  out  to  ex¬ 
press  my  sympathy  to  Ruth  Anne; 
she  had  been  a  devoted  wife,  but,  to 
my  surprise,  the  house  was  closed 
and  a  “for  sale’’  sign  stood  on  the 
front  lawn.  I  knew  I  had  to  see  her, 
so  I  thought  of  asking  Bob  Miller  if 
he  knew  where  she  was.  It  was  only 
a  ten-minute  drive  to  his  farm.  When 
I  arrived  at  bis  place  I  was  aston¬ 
ished  by  the  lack  of  activity  on  the 
usually  busy  farm;  there  was  only 
one  man  in  sight.  I  went  up  to  him. 

“Say,  fellow,”  1  said.  “Is  Mr. 
Miller  in?” 

“No,  he  ain’t  in,  and  he  won’t  be 
in,”  the  man  replied.  “Done  got 
married  and  moved  to  Virginia.” 

“Who’cl  he  marry?  1  didn’t  know 
he  was  running  around  with  any¬ 
one.” 

“Who  in  the  hell  you  think? 
Johnny  Green’s  wife!  Christ,  they 
been  in  love  with  each  other  for 
years;  just  couldn’t  get  married 
’til  Johnny  died — his  wife  said  she 
didn’t  have  the  heart  to  divorce 
him.” 


Buy 

WAR  BONDS 
AND  STAMPS 


THE 

GOODY 

SHOP 

Offers 

GOOD  DINNERS 

at  Reasonable  Prices 
amid 

PLEASANT 

SURROUNDINGS 


iooo  West  Main  Street 
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3 ox  the  Old,  the  3teaningle££ 


For  the  old,  the  meaningless 
Now  in  t he  midst  of  the  meaningful 
for  the  lynching 
near  the  new  public  school 
For  dirty  jew 

scrawled  in  chalk 
on  the  wall  of  the  courthouse 
For  the  ad : 

selected  clientele, 
printed  on  the  page  opposite 
The  editorial  about  the  equality  of  men. 

For  the  immigrant  baker 

wandering  through 
breadless  slums 
For  the  refugee  violinist 

with  hands  crushed 
by  the  gigantic  lathe 
For  the  swollen  udders 

of  the  unmilked  cow 
which  pulls  at  meadow  grass 
A  few  miles  from  the  infant 

moaning  with  hunger  pains 
For  the  brutal  ignorance 
in  the  man’s  eyes 

And  the  book  lying  unopened  on  the 
printer’s  shelf 

For  erosion  creeping  into  grooves 

and  gnawing  at  the  rich  soil 
For  dust  in  the  lungs 

for  the  dust-caked  tin  lizzie 
choking  in  a  new-born  desert 
For  the  greased  palm 

and  the  closed  eyes 
For  the  weevil  in  the  cotton 
For  the  wheat  paid  to  rot  in  the  golden  fields. 
For  these  things  the  light 

of  old  stars  is  dimmed 

And  the  dawn’s  early  light  discloses  nothing. 
The  gunner  thinks  of  them 

as  he  aims  at  the  messersehmidt 
The  doctor  ponders  them 

as  he  examines  a  case 
of  gas  gangrene 


The  bombardier  wonders  about  them 
as  he  opens 
the  bomb-bay  doors 
The  general  remembers  them 
as  he  speaks  to  his 
men  of  the  necessity  of  hate 
And  the  requirement  of  love. 

The  sailor  feels  them  hot 
in  his  brain  as  he 
adjusts  the  Momsen  lung 
The  pilot  considers  them 

as  he  noses  his  P-38 
into  the  clouds 

They  murmur  amid  the  tramp  of  feet 
They  are  thrust  with  the  shell  into  the  cannon 
They  whisper  through  the  whirr  of  machinery 
They  are  caught  on  the  blades  of  propellers, 

They  follow  the  bullet 

in  its  avenging  flight 
They  swim  with  the  torpedo 
in  the  boiling  foam 
They  are  slicked  over  with  oil 
And  breathless  with  high  altitudes 
They  are  flushed  with  desert  sun 
And  shivering  with  the  cold  winds  of  Alaska 
And  everywhere 
where  they  are 
Clings  the  shadow  of  doubt 

the  bullet’s  revenge  is  a  mockery 
the  torpedo’s  aim  is  not  true 
the  oil  burns 

and  the  desert  sands  shift  wearily, 
Concealing  blood. 

And  what  so  proudly  we  hailed 
At  the  twilight’s  last  gleaming: 

For  the  sake  of  these  things 
That  there  may  exist 
meaningless 

at  the  breast  of  the  meaningful 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed 
At  the  twilight’s  last  gleaming 

may  be  vanished  with  the  coming  of  dawn. 

— Ruti-i  Weiss. 
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cAnd  T)ke  Priest 

Said 

And  the  priest  said 
And  the  priest  said  : 

oh  holy  father  in  thy  name 
thy  holy  name  come  we 
thy  children 

And  the  priest  said 
And  the  priest  said  : 
this  is  the  right 

and  the  rightness  of  the  righteous 
is  in  thee 

And  the  priest  turned 
And  the  priest  turned: 
he  was  flesh 

I  could  see  the  flesh  of  him 
he  was  blood 

the  blood  of  him  made  him  lame. 

And  the  priest  cried 
And  the  priest  cried  : 
oh  holy  holy  hosts 
what  are  we  that  you  care  for  us? 

And  the  priest  wept 
And  the  priest  wept: 

have  mercy  have  mercy 
(oh  ye  cowards  kneel) 
have  mercy  have  mercy 
(oh  ye  sinners  pray) 

And  I  knelt 
And  I  prayed : 

he  was  man  1  could  see  the  man 
of  him 

(his  eyes  were  shot  with  blood) 
he  was  man  1  could  feel  the  man 
of  him 

(there  was  dirt  beneath  his  nails) 

And  I  knelt 
And  I  prayed : 
but  I  knelt 

(I  could  see  the  flesh  of  him 

the  blood  of  him 

the  man  of  him !) 

and  I  prayed 

and  T  prayed ! 

— Ruth  Weiss. 
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For  that  big  week-end,  for  football  games,  and  for  all  dances  we  can  always 
add  that  festive  touch  which  makes  any  occasion  one  to  be  remembered.  We 
have  a  complete  selection  of  flowers  of  all  kinds.  Peggy  Hendrickson,  Kappa 
Delta,  gives  Frank  Micara,  Sigma  Olii,  a  big  smile  as  he  pins  on  her  orchid 
corsage.  If  you  want  to  please  someone  special  make  sure  the  flowers  are  from 


FLORISTS 


215  Mangum  St.  Day  and  Night  Phone  R-194 

Contact  Our  Campus  Representatives 
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Printing  styles  and  the  trend  in  type 
faces  are  constantly  changing,  but  Serv¬ 
ice  and  High  Quality  are  unvarying  in 
the  production  of  all  printing  in  our 
large  plant. 

We  have  been  growing  for  57  years  .  .  . 
serving  the  manufacturing,  trades,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  professional  leaders  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  South. 

PRINTING 
PUBLISHING 
BOOK  BINDING 

THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY 
INCORPORATED 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Send 

The 

ARCHIVE 

to 

Your 

Home 
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Aiul  So  In  To  Fall 


Ann  Fountain,  Alpha  Delta  Pi,  wears  a  brown  and  white  shepherd  check  suit 
slim  skirt  with  a  kick-pleat  in  both  the  front  and  back.  Her  white  blouse  is 
in  the  “Blouse  of  tin1  Month”  by  Mademoiselle. 

Anne  Fouch  chooses  a  “Zoot  Suit”  jacket  in  a  heather  tweed  to  wear  with  L 
tan.  To  complete  her  outfit  slit*  adds  a  yellow  blouse  selected  from  the  many 
in  the  ADELAAR  blouse. 

Dottie  Groome,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  prefers  a  natural  wool  gabardine  skirl 
and  back.  As  (lie  perfect  complement  to  the  skirt  she  wears  a  pink  nobby  ki 
many  different  colored  ones  in  our  sweater  department. 


The  simple  jacket  tops  a 
silk  debcraft  as  featured 


in  front 
from  the 


Belk-Leggett  Company 


they're  milder 

ALL  WAYS— 


THEY  DON'T  TIRE 
MY  TASTE  _ 


THERE'S 


NOTHING’  LIKE 


R.  .T.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


CHOI  C  E 


i> . 


,  §  *  — 


‘TIN  fish  "—that  means  torpedo 
in  submarine  language.  The 
phrase,  “the  smoking  lamp  is  lit” 
means  Camels  are  in  order  — for 
with  men  in  the  Navy,  the  favor¬ 
ite  cigarette  is  Camel.  (See  below.) 


You  want 

STEADY  NERVES 

to  launch  a"tin  fish" 
or  make  one  l  * 


HIDE-AND-SEEK.  A  deadly  game 
of  it  with  the  T.  N.  T.  of  depth 
charge  and  torpedo.  That’s  a  game  only 
for  steady  nerves! 

But  what  isn’t  these  days— with  all  of 
us  fighting,  working,  living  at  the  high¬ 
est  tempo  in  years.  Smoking,  too— per 
haps  even  more  than  you  used  to. 

If  Camels  are  not  your  present  brand, 
try  them.  Not  just  because  they’re  the 
favorite  in  the  service  or  at  home  — 
but  for  the  sake  of  your  own  smoking 
enjoyment,  try  Camels.  Put  them  to 
the  "T-Zone”  test  described  below  and 
make  your  own  comparisons. 


5  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


FOR 

STEADY 

PLEASURE 

CAMELS  SUIT 
ME  TO  A  T' 


FIRST  IN  THE  SERVICE- 

In  the  Navy  —  in  the 
Army  — in  the  Marine 
Corps  — in  the  Coast 
Guard— the  favorite  cig¬ 
arette  is  Camel. 

(Based  on  actual  sales 
records  in  Ship’s  Service 
Stores,  Ship’s  Stores, 
Sales  Commissaries, 
Post  Exchanges,  and 
Canteens.) 

-THE  CIGARETTE  OF 
COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


The'TZone 
where  cigarettes 
are  judged 


The  “T-ZONE” — Taste  and  Throat— is  the  proving 
ground  for  cigarettes.  Only  your  taste  and  throat 
can  decide  which  cigarette  tastes  best  to  you  .  .  . 
and  how  it  affects  your  throat.  For  your  taste  and 
throat  are  absolutely  individual  to  you.  Based 
on  the  experience  of  millions  of  smokers,  we  be¬ 
lieve  Camels  will  suit  your  “T-ZONE”  to  a  “T.” 
Prove  it  for  yourself! 


CAMELS  WIN  WITH 
ME  ON  EVERY 
COUNT.  THEY'RE  EASY 

on  my  Throat  and 

THEY  DON'T  TIRE  MY 

Taste  , 


TURKISH  &  DOMESTIC 

r  blend 

ci  uarettfc 


gyroscope  GIRL —Pretty  Rosemary  Gregory  (above) 
calibrates  automatic  directional  devices  at  a  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Co.  plant,  and  she's  just  as  partial  to  Camels 
as  the  fighting  men  who  depend  on  her  precision.  She 
says:  "Camels  suit  me  better  all  ways.  For  my  taste 
and  my  throat,  Camels  are  tops  with  a  capital  'X'!” 
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“Some  ZJutned  J^ed  .  .  . 

The  few  last  leaves  on  a  walnut 
tree  outside  my  window  swing 
back  and  forth  on  their  slender  stems 
as  though  they  are  trying  to  gain  mo¬ 
mentum  for  that  final  plunge  to  earth. 
Boys  are  walking  to  and  from  class, 
their  books  tucked  under  their  arms, 
their  faces  painted  by  the  cold,  their 
eyes  revealing  that  characteristic  faith. 
The  hope  of  youth  I  like  to  call  it. 
That  optimism — that  all-conquering 
sense  of  good  which  pervades  their 
lives  and  shines  forth  like  a  beacon  in 
a  world  of  darkness.  What  do  I 
mean?  You  surely  know  that  these 
are  the  leaders  to  be?  Why  shouldn’t 
they  he  happy,  carefree,  gay?  I  see 
only  despair  where  there  once  was 
hope — blood  where  there  was  once  a 
face. 

I  want  to  watch  the  leaves  on  the 
walnut  tree,  those  leaves  that  were 
once  little  green  things  pushing  their 
way  through  a  myriad  of  buds.  Re¬ 
member  how  soft  and  downy  they 
were?  Then  they  grew.  They  became 
Dig  and  green  and  firm  and  seemed  to 
shout  out  to  a  clean  world  that  they 
were  alive.  That  was  their  world  then 
— full  of  life  and  hope.  But  it  turned 
cold,  and  the  leaves  were  tossed  by  a 
hitter  wind.  Some  turned  red — red 
like  blood;  others  were  yellow;  hut  in 
the  end  all  the  leaves  fell  to  earth — 
the  earth  from  whence  they  had 
sprung.  Remember  when  they  were 
raked  into  piles  and  burned  ?  The 
flames  leaped  up  at  first — bright  and 
strong.  The  warmth  attracted  you. 
You  came  near — stretched  out  your 
hands.  You  wanted  to  step  into  the 
fire  and  become  a  part  of  that  glow, 
that  brilliance,  that  warmth.  Remem¬ 
ber  what  you  found  when  you  came 
too  close.  The  warmth  had  become  a 
searing  heat.  The  stench  of  the  smoke 
choked  your  lungs,  stung  your  eyes, 
and  clogged  your  throat.  Von  turned 
away  and  watched  from  a  distance 
where  realism  was  transformed  into 
beauty.  And  after  the  flames  had 
died  away,  after  the  last  wisp  of 
smoke  had  curled  skyward  to  its  God. 
— what  then  ? 

“Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.”  Let 

us  pray.  r„  . .  ,, 

1  homas  M.  Green. 


year  1776  is  important  in 
X  American  history  for  more  than 
just  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  was  during  this  year  that  the  first 
college  BMOC  forgot  his  modesty  and 
bedecked  his  then  hopelessly  bare  key 
chain  with  the  emblem  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

The  first  college  honorary  was  born 
and  the  fuse  to  the  powder  keg  of 
Greek  letters  was  lighted.  Came  the 
explosion  and  every  college  in  the  na¬ 
tion  sprouted  new  organizations  with 
Grecian  titles. 

As  the  years  progressed  and  or¬ 
ganizations  increased  there  came  a 
noticeable  limp  in  the  swagger  of  cer¬ 
tain  precocious  members  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body.  Nobody  could  figure  why, 
until  the  age  of  the  coonskin  coat  dis¬ 
appeared  and  unveiled  these  helpless 
creatures  dragging  around  a  chain 
that  was  second  to  none — Marley’s 
ghost  included. 

Duke  has  its  share  of  honoraries. 
Duke  has  its  share  of  BMOC’s.  Duke 
has  its  share  of  weighted  key  chains. 
Duke  has  its  share  of  Greek  letters. 

The  casual  observer  could  not  miss 
most  of  the  BMOC  types  that  roam 
the  campus  every  day.  But  in  order 
to  clear  up  the  misconceptions  that 
too  many  of  us  have  about  the  private 
lives  of  these  campus  Poseidons 
Earth  Shakers  to  you  who  haven’t 
had  Greek  Lit.)  we  take  you  back- 
stage  and  reveal  all. 

First  ami  most  obvious  of  the  Duke 
BMOC  is  the  politician.  He  is  the 
man  who  gets  a  list  of  all  those  who 
are  coming  back  to  school  along  with 
a  freshman  directory  and  proceeds  to 
memorize  names  and  faces.  He  is  at 
a  definite  disadvantage  with  the  fresh¬ 
man  in  that  he  does  not  have  pictures 
so  that  his  first  two  weeks  of  school 
at"  spent  in  nerve-wracking  plugging 
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A1  Dunn:  Type  “B”  of  Duke  BMOC’s. 

A1  usually  confines  his  comments  to  reviews  of  campus  pro¬ 
ductions  in  the  CHRONICLE.  In  this  article,  he  reviews  some 
peculiar  “products”  of  our  extra-curricular  world. 


to  connect,  names  and  faces.  Once  lie 
has  mastered  his  list,  however,  he 
breathes  a  sweet  sigh  of  relief  and 
buzzes  down  the  campus  calling  every¬ 
one  he  meets  by  his  first  name.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  types  of 
BMOC’s,  to  he  classified  as  the  ex¬ 
plosive  type.  When  the  fuse  of  shout¬ 
ing  names  has  burned  dangerously 
near,  to  election  week,  this  type  im¬ 
mediately  explodes  all  over  each  name 
he  has  called  all  year  with  violent 
slapping  of  the  back  and  shaking  of 
hands.  II is  background  is  a  simple 
one.  He  probably  heads  no  less  than 
eight  or  ten  of  the  Greek  Letter  so¬ 
cieties  and  could  be  either  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  SGA,  of  the  Pan  Hellenic 
council,  of  his  class  or  of  almost  any 
other  worthy  society. 

Second  and  probably  most  obvious 
of  all  campus  BMOC’s  is  the  King  of 
Publications  Row.  This  is  indeed  a 
strange  specimen  of  Duke  Key  Man. 
He  is  the  guy  who  sits  behind  a  big 
desk  with  pencils,  old  publications’ 
issues,  copy,  and  general  trash,  with  a 
look  of  the  liberator  on  his  face  and  a 
fiendish  gleam  in  his  eye.  He  is  one 
of  those  people  who  think  astound- 
ingly  like  the  rest  of  the  campus 
about  issues  of  campus  life,  but  to  get 


reader  appeal  and  student  awe  writes 
what  he  thinks  he  should  think.  Just 
a  reminder  not  to  ask  him  a  question 
should  be  inserted  here.  He  is  so  pre¬ 
occupied  with  what  his  next  jour¬ 
nalistic  child  will  look  like  in  type, 
he  will  not  even  realize  you  are  talk¬ 
ing  to  him.  He’s  harmless,  however, 
and  generally  nothing  but  small  talk 
ever  comes  from  his  verbal  harangues. 

Now  the  oldest  of  all  BMOC’s 
passes  before  the  eye.  He  is  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  As  is  stated  above,  he 
early  grew  weary  of  being  considered 
just  one  of  the  rabble,  so  he  started 
the  Greek  Age.  Now  that  his  less 
academic  brothers  have  also  taken  on 
mysterious  titles  and  airs,  this  type 
has  resorted  to  a  look  of  supreme 
knowledge,  garnished  with  a  superior 
smile  and  a  far-away,  empty  look. 
You  will  usually  find  him  behind  a 
couple  of  big  books  in  the  library  or 
discussing  some  phase  of  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  Browning’s  poetry  with  his 
favorite  prof.  lie  is  usually  happy 
and  he  builds  the  profs  up  to  a  feeling 
of  good  spirits  with  his  stimulating 
conversation,  so  he  is  really  a  nice  guy 
to  have  around.  Another  strange  thing 
about  this  specimen  should  not  be 
forgotten  here — everyone  laughs  and 


scorns  Type  C ;  but  there  are  almost 
as  many  people  who  envy  him  and  his 
marks. 

Type  D  of  this  discussion  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  publicized  of  all  college 
BMOC’s.  He  is  the  best  friend  of  the 
grammar-school  newsboys  who  roam 
the  Coffee  Shop  and  the  Union  lobby. 
He  has  a  decided  preference  for  the  in¬ 
side  pages  of  the  newsboys’  products. 
It  seems  as  though  he  always  proof¬ 
reads  the  sports  sections  of  the  papers 
to  see  that  they  spelled  his  name 
right.  Nothing  personal,  you  under¬ 
stand  ;  he  hates  vanity  in  any  girl  he 
dates.  Must  we  lick  the  label  and 
paste  it  across  his  brawny  arm  for 
you?  Yes,  lie’s  the  athlete. 

Often  confused  with  BMOC’s  but 
definitely  not  one  to  be  included  in 
this  category  is  the  elite  society  man 
of  the  campus  commonly  dubbed 
BTO.  This  is  a  peculiar  product  of 
college  life.  He  is  the  man  behind  the 
names  in  all  the  campus  dirt  columns. 
He  is  the  stock  in  trade  for  Duke’s 
Mixture.  He  is  the  man  who  always 
has  his  name  where  you  wish  you  had 
yours  when  you  turn  to  this  column  of 
the  latest  issue  of  the  Chronicle.  lie 
is  the  noise  in  the  Goody  Shop  and 
Rinaldi’s.  He  is  a  walking  fashion 
plate.  He  is  a  pest.  Somebody  should 
exterminate  him.  He  loves  the  lime¬ 
light,  but  his  presence  in  it  is  not  the 
reason  he  is  usually  green.  (Envy 
and  liquor  are  powerful  forces.) 

Every  year  there  is  usually  one 
super  type  that  includes  the  worst  of 
all  the  above  mentioned  attributes. 
Our  only  suggestion  to  the  reader  is: 
STEER  CLEAR. 

\Ve  close  by  making  one  comment 
on  a  publications  row  girl’s  “ Fresh¬ 
men  are  sooo  sweet”  statement.  It  is 
a  shame  they  have  to  grow  up  to  be 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors — and 
BMOC’s — and  BTO’s. 
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/»'  /  George  Sinclair 


U'i\>  Myra  Cathy?'  the  desk 
clerk  noticing  my  finger,  com¬ 
menting  with  a  raised  eyebrow.  That 
eyebrow  is  a  symbol  of  the  attitude  of 
-  -iety.  society — the  organization  of 
men  for  the  common  good.  No,  that’s 
ore  like  democracy.  What's  the  dif¬ 
ference  .  1  might  as  well  not  be  a  part 
•  either.  "Yes.  that’s  right.  Miss." 
Odd  how  all  hotel  clerks  look  alike : 
slick-haired,  white-handed  .  .  .  I’m 
clad  Xed  doesn’t  look  like  that. 

"Room  208.  Front,  boy!”  What  is 
it  that  makes  Southern  Negroes  look 
different  from  the  ones  in  the  North  ? 
It  isn't  a  look — it’s  a  feeling.  Of 
course  there  wouldn’t  be  an  elevator 
in  this  little  hotel.  Why  did  Ned  pick 
this  town  to  meet  me  in  ?  He  must 
have  had  some  reason.  I  could  have 
met  him  just  as  easily  in  Richmond, 
and  he  wouldn’t  have  had  to  drive 
out.  Maybe  he’s  ashamed  of  me!  I  do 
look  awful.  Why  did  it  have  to  hap¬ 
pen  this  way?  .  .  .  I’m  not  going  to 
cry. 

"Here  y’is.  ma’m” — that  key  rat¬ 
tling  in  the  lock — familiar  sound.  It’s 
a  hotel  sound,  though ;  not  like  the 
one  at  home.  It  would  kill  Mother  if 
she  knew  about  Ned  and  me.  She’s 
all  right.  Old-fashioned  ideas.  I  guess 
they're  broadminded  for  her  genera¬ 
tion  though.  “Thank  you,  boy.  ! 
won’t  need  anything  else.”  Why  can 
I  never  remember  about  tips?  I  know 
that  was  enough,  hut  he  doesn’t  look 
very  pleased.  This  hat  hurts.  What 
an  awful  place  for  a  mirror.  Hotels 
are  deadly.  What  was  the  last  person 
in  this  room  like?  Probably  a  travel- 
in"  salesman.  I  wonder  what  time 
Ned  will  get  here?  I  hope  it  won’t  be 
!ong.  Maybe  he  won’t  come.  He’s  got 
to  come.  No,  he  doesn’t  have  to  come, 
but  he  will.  Tt  was  his  idea — not 
mine.  He  doesn’t  have  to  marry  me. 
I 've  got  to  stop  this:  I  sound  like  the 
jilted  waitress  in  True  Story.  (Al¬ 
ways  underline  titles.)  That  man  at 
the  desk  probably  thought — what  dif¬ 
ference  does  it  make  what  he  thought  ? 
But  it  does  make  a  difference.  Sup¬ 


pose  Ned  doesn’t  come  what  will  1  do 
then?  'Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession!’ 

1  could  never  do  that.  Prostitution 
sounds  heroic  and  glamorous  and  gal¬ 
lant  in  a  play,  but  it  would  be  differ¬ 
ent  if  it  were  me.  I  wonder  what  kind 
of  men  there  would  be  ?  Do  men  like 
Ned  .  .  .  Ned  ...  I  wonder  if  he  ever 
.  .  .  no,  he  wouldn’t.  He’s  too  fine. 
Why  does  he  love  me  ?  Well,  I’m  just 
as  good  as  he  is!  No.  I’m  not.  I 
should  never  have  gotten  into  this. 
Women  are  fools  to  trust  men,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they’re  from  different 
classes  of  society.  Ned’s  different 
though.  How  many  other  girls  have 
thought  that  about  men  ?  Maybe  I’m 
just  as  stupid  as  any  tavern  girl.  No. 
I'm  not.  Ned  wouldn’t  love  me  if  I 
were.  That ’s  silly — how  do  I  know  he 
loves  me!  Why  doesn’t  he  come? 
Maybe  if  I  can  go  to  sleep  the  time 
will  pass  faster.  I’m  awfully  tired.  If 
I  can  just  relax.  Relax.  Breathe 
deeply;  inhale — exhale — all  together 
now  class.  Class!  I’ll  never  teach 
there  again.  If  only  I  hadn’t  been  a 
schoolteacher,  or  if  the  board  would 
let  married  Avomen  keep  their  posi¬ 
tions.  this  wouldn’t  have  happened. 
Or  if  Ned  had  made  more  money — let 
your  mind  go  blank.  Think  of  noth¬ 
ing.  Nothing,  nothing,  nothing,  noth¬ 
ing — no,  not  that  way.  Breathe — out. 
In — out.  I  am  cold  molasses  being 
poured  from  a  pitcher.  Mother  used 
to  tell  me  to  do  that  when  I  was  a 
little  girl.  Silly.  I’m  cold  molasses. 
Now  they’re  pouring  me  out:  toes  .  .  . 
calves  .  .  .  knees  .  .  .  thighs  .  .  .  hips 
.  .  .  stomach!  oh  that  baby!  that’s 
ne\rer  been  there  before.  Relax.  Ned’s 
coming.  Everything  will  be  all  right 
when  Ned  comes  .  .  .  nothing  really 
matters — the  hell  it  doesn’t  .  .  .  think 
of  nothing  .  .  .  hips  .  .  .  stomach  .  .  . 
diaphragm  .  .  .  ribs,  shoulders  .  .  . 
arms  .  .  .  1  oAATer  arms  .  .  .  elbows  .  .  . 
hard  to  do  that — the  jaw  is  harder 
though  .  .  .  elbows  .  .  .  lower  arm  .  .  . 
wrists  .  .  .  hands  .  .  .  fingers  .  .  .  neck 
.  .  .  neck  .  .  .  chin  .  .  .  feels  so  good  .  .  . 
so  tired.  .  .  .  Ned  so-o-o-o-o  tired  .  .  . 
yawn  .  .  .  stretch.  .  .  .  I’m  .  .  .  going 
...  to  ...  s-l-ee-ee-p  now  .  .  . 
s-l-e-e-e-e-p  .  .  .  M-y-r-a  .  .  .  s-l-e-e-e-e-p 
.  .  .  g-o-o-d  .  .  .  g-i-r-1  .  .  .  s-l-e-e-e-e-p 
.  .  .  s-l-ee-e-ee-z-z-z-n-g-ng  .  .  .  Ned  .  .  . 
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oh  I’m  so  glad  .  .  .  but — it’s  not  Ned 
.  .  .  it  was  Ned  .  .  .  but  now  it’s  dif¬ 
ferent  .  .  .  horrible  beast  .  .  .  no !  .  .  . 
don ’t  hit  me !  .  .  .  please  go  away !  .  .  . 
it’s  Ned  again  ...  oh  Ned,  please 
don ’t  leave  me  .  .  .  come  back !  .  .  .  he ’s 
flying  away  ...  I  must  folloAV  I  can’t 
move  ...  I ’m  falling — falling,  fall- 
ingfallingfallingfallingf  ailing  Ned ! 

.  .  .  Ned ! !  .  Z  .  nzng  .  ng  .  .  ngnguli — 

.  .  . NED ! ! 

Oh,  Avliat  a  hideous  dream !  I ’ve 
been  asleep.  What  time  is  it?  Ten 
o  ’clock  !  I ’ve  been  asleep  for  hours ! 
Telephone.  “Hello,  desk?  has  there 
been  a  call  for  Miss  Myra  Cathy?  Oh 
— thank  you.”  He  hasn’t  called.  He 
isn’t  coming.  My  God,  what  am  I  go¬ 
ing  to  do  ?  ‘  Our  Father  Avho  art  in 
heaven’ — no,  that’s  childish.  There  is 
no  God.  He  isn’t  coming,  isn’t  com¬ 
ing,  isn’t  coming  I’m  going  to  faint 
isn’t  coming  isn’t  coming  isn’t  isn’t 
isn’t,  .  .  . 

My  head  aches.  Must  have  hit  it. 
Why  didn’t  I  lose  the  baby?  1 
wouldn’t  want  that  to  happen.  Yes  I 
would!  No —  oh  I  don’t  KNOW! 
What  can  I  do?  Nothing.  Absolutely 
nothing.  I  certainly  won’t  go  to  Rich¬ 
mond  and  force  him  to  marry  me.  If 
he  doesn ’t  want  me  I  don ’t  want  him. 
But  I  do;  I  still  love  him.  No,  I  hate 
him.  I’ve  got  to  get  out  of  here.  Re¬ 
lax.  Keep  cool.  I  am  cold  molasses — 
how  stupid!  Oh  Ned,  why  didn’t  you 
come? — Patrons  are  asked  to  put  out 
lights  as  they  leave  the  room.  Have 
you  forgotten  anything?  There’s 
something  heartbreaking  about  that 
sign. — Oh,  yes,  baggage.  ‘  ‘  Hello,  desk  ? 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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C1LICKETY  -CLACK.  Clickety-clack. 

A  Hurry  it  up.  Hurry  it  up.  That’s 
what  they’re  saying.  Hurry  it  up, 
hurry  it  up,  hurry  it  up.  Hurry  it 
up,  hurry  it  up — God,  I  can’t  stand 
it. 

If  only  I’d  known.  Known  what? 
Knew  well  enough  what  might  hap¬ 
pen.  Just  didn’t  think  it  could  ever 
happen  to  me — only  happens  to  other 
people — never  to  me. 

So  here  I  am — the  guy  it  could 
never  happen  to.  Gotta  marry  her. 
Isn’t  any  other  way.  If  I  had  money, 
I  could  buy  her  off — God,  what  a 
cheap  mess  I  am !  Sure,  I  ’ll  marry 
her.  That ’s  what  1  said  I ’d  do,  isn ’t 
it? 

Clickety-clack.  Hurry  it  up,  hurry 
it  up,  hurry  it  up.  Damn  it  to  hell. 
Damn  it  to  hell,  damn  it  to  hell. 
Train’s  getting  hear.  Train’s  getting 
near. 

Going  crazy.  Wonder  what  time  it 
is.  Hours  late.  She’ll  be  worried. 
Maybe  she’ll  think  I’m  not  coming. 
Oh  yes,  dear,  I’m  coming.  Sure,  I’m 
coming.  Me,  the  noble  young  lover, 
I ’m  coming. 

Coming  at  once.  Coming  at  once. 
Coming  at  once — -got  to  quit  that.  I  ’ll 
be  a  raving  maniac  when  I  get  there. 

Her  letter  was  so  funny — kind  of 
formal.  I  didn't  help  it  much.  Mak¬ 
ing  her  meet  me  at  that  shoddy  hotel. 
Shouldn’t  have  done  that.  Sounds  as 
though  I  were  ashamed.  Well,  wasn’t 
I  ?  So  what.  She  led  me  on — she 
didn’t  have  to — she’s  no  dumbbell! 
Gotta  stop  thinking  like  that.  Better 
be  nice  from  now  on;  I  gotta  live  with 
her  the  rest  of  my  life.  Sweet  girl. 


sweet  girl.  Intelligent.  Sweet.  Rest 
of  my  life — God! 

Need  a  drink.  Good  stiff  one.  No, 
can’t  have  it  on  my  breath  when  1 
meet  her.  Never  let  her  know  how  I 
feel.  .lust-  loving  and  tender.  Wonder 
if  I’ll  be  able  to  keep  it  up.  I’m  not 
inhuman.  I’ll  try — Lord  knows  l'!l 
try.  Train’s  so  slow.  Seems  like  days 
since  I  got  on. 

The  flood — why  couldn’t  the  train 
fall  in?  Then  I  couldn’t  marry  her. 
No,  I’ve  been  brought  up  right.  Can’t 
run  out  on  Momma.  Grandma 
wouldn’t  like  that — -Cut  it  out!  Gotta 
stay  sane.  Now  they’re  saying  that. 
Gotta  stay  sane,  gotta  stay  sane,  gotta 
stay  sane. 

“Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap.”  Joe  used  to  say, 
“Whatsoever  a  man — ”  No.  Obscene. 
Can’t  be  obscene.  Gotta  be  a  good  ex¬ 
ample.  Gonna  be  a  father  soon.  A 
father!  Yeah,  I’ll  be  a  good  father. 
I’ll  slave  all  day  and  bring  home  the 
groceries  and  always  be  faithful — and 
someday  1  ’ll  come  home  to  a  squawl- 
ing  baby  and  a  squawling  wife  and 
quietly  club  them  both  to  death. 
Death.  God,  I  wish  1  were  dead ! 
Only  time  in  my  whole  life  I  ever 
wished  I  were  really  dead.  Won’t  be 
the  last,  old  chap.  Now  1  know  why 
people  want  to  die.  Nothing  to  look 
forward  to — just  living  with  a  school¬ 
teacher  the  rest  of  my  life. 


ZJfie 

By  Babs  Turrell 

Schoolteacher — on  her  way  to  being 
a  virtuous  old  maid.  And  then  a  little 
bundle  from  heaven  just  in  time.  In 
her  way  I  bet  she’s  gloating.  No.  Not 
her.  She’s  ashamed,  I  guess.  Don’t 
know.  What  does  a  woman  feel  like, 
anyway  ?  She  was  so  pure.  .  .  . 

Pure.  That’s  why  I  liked  her.  So 
different  from  Pat.  I  was  so  damn 
mad  at  Pat.  Pat  wouldn’t  let  herself 
get  into  a  mess  like  this.  Too  smart. 
And  then — sweet  little  Myra  with  her 
quiet  ways.  She  was  a  relief.  Just  a 
relief.  Never  thought  I ’d  go  wiki 
over  her.  It  was  fun  to  string  her  a 
line — the  way  her  eyes  lit  up — it  made 
me  think  I  meant  it.  I  can  see  Pat  if 
1  told  her  she  brought  out  the  best  in 
me.  What  a  horse-laugh  I ’d  get ! 
She’d  ask  me  if  1  spelled  best 
B-E-A-S-T. 

It  was  the  night  I  told  her  her  eyes 
just  radiated  soul.  Radiated  soul.  That 
was  pretty  good.  Poetic.  She  started 
to  cry.  She  was  so — appealing,  kinda. 
Had  to  comfort  her.  Kind  of  unbe¬ 
lieving  stare  when  I  kissed  her — some¬ 
thing  about  it  sent  me  stark,  raving 
mad.  She  could  have  stopped  it — she 
knew  what  was  happening.  All  that 
(Continued  on  Paeje  23) 
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Swift  are  the  moments  in  this  blessed  hour, 

Swift  flow  the  sands,  while  mists  embrace  the  day, 

The  tides,  swelled  toward  the  moon  with  reborn  power 
Roar  up  and  lash  the  shore;  the  shallow  bay — 

A  tentacle  of  silver  in  the  night — 

Sways  with  the  primal  rhythm  of  the  sea, 

1’nhroken  the  umbilical  cord  of  might 
That  holds  this  pulsing  limb  eternally. 

Where  are  recorded  words  profound  enough 
For  such  a  holy  solitude  as  this? 

The  sea.  the  twilight  sky,  the  shadowed  bluff; 

My  lips  hushed  by  the  wind’s  impassioned  kiss, 

1  watch  the  savage  waters  seek  to  rise 

Towards  that  great  Voice  which  calls  them  to  the  skies. 

— Ruth  Weiss. 


"Sonnet”  by  Ruth  Weiss  and  "Dearest  Dad”  by  Mary 
Ethridge  won  first  prize  for  the  best  poem  and  the 
best  short  story  submitted  by  the  freshman  women 


Dearest  Dad, 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  all  the  clut¬ 
tering  things  that  fill  my  mind ;  that 
putting  these  things  down  on  paper 
would  cleanse  me  of  all  my  acute 
memories — then  I  feel  perhaps  I  d  be 
well  again.  I’d  be  well  and  peaceful 
but  never  ecstatically  alive.  Every¬ 
one  around  me  sympathizes  because 
for  so  long  as  I  remember  I  have  loved 
a  lean  tan  boy  who  grew  up  into  a 
wonderful  thing  called  manhood  and 
then  went  away  to  war,  and  he  won’t 
come  back.  They  sympathize  because 
one  fine  September  day  I  touched  his 
chiseled  smiling  face,  nervously  ran 
my  fingers  through  his  yellow  hair, 
and  said  goodbye.  He  went  to  fight 
on  a  broad  sea,  so  some  day  we  could 
have  children  and  raise  them  as  we 
wanted  to.  He  never  really  said  that 
was  why  he  went,  but  I  knew.  He’d 
often  say  in  his  sweet  gruff  way,  ‘  ‘  J 
like  kids.” 

Ilis  mother  wrote  last  week  simply 
*hat  he’d  been  killed  somewhere  in 
the  Pacific.  Where?  What  spot?  No 
hero's  grave,  no  flowers.  When  he  en¬ 
listed.  he  wrote  that  he  liked  the 
Navy.  ‘'So  much  cleaner.”  ‘‘Then 


darling,  you’ll  never  be  burdened  by 
a  crippled  man— no  broken  body.” 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  the 
summer  when  I  was  eight.  He  was  a 
laughing,  teasing  little  boy  and  he 
looked  at  me  with  large  gray  eyes  and 
I  loved  him.  That  summer  I  followed 
him  around  everywhere.  He  laughed 
at  the  silly  things  I  said  and  tears 
would  come  to  my  eyes  because  1 
wasn’t  adequate  for  him.  We  grew 
up  those  years,  playing  together, 
laughing  together.  The  wonder  of  it 
never  left. 

The  first  time  he  kissed  me  we  stood 
under  a  large  tree  on  a  stormy  night. 
Lightning  shot  across  the  sky,  angrily, 
and  I  was  frightened.  The  whole 
world  was  light  that  split  second  and 
he  looked  at  my  face  and  kissed  me. 
We  said  nothing;  we  didn’t  have  to. 
In  the  ten  years  I  knew  him,  I  don’t 
think  he  ever  once  told  me  that  he 
loved  me.  But  I  knew.  The  night  be¬ 
fore  he  went  away  we  sat  under  our 
big  tree  and  I  cradled  his  head  in  my 
arms.  He  looked  at  me  and  tried  to 
tell  me  all  the  things  which  had  so 
long  been  a  part  of  him.  I  covered  his 


mouth  with  my  fingers  and  he  shiv¬ 
ered.  Words  weren’t  ever  necessary. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  gay  he 
was.  How  we  swam,  danced,  sang, 
and  at  all  times,  merrily  loved.  The 
beer  parties  his  freshman  year  in  col¬ 
lege,  when  I ’d  go  up  with  either 
Mother  or  his  mother.  The  games 
when  it  was  so  cold,  and  he’d  laugh 
at  my  red  nose  and  cheeks,  and  I’d 
put  my  hand  into  his  large  coat 
pocket  to  keep  warm.  The  summers 
when  we’d  abandon  our  bodies  to  the 
sun  and  lie  side  by  side,  never  speak¬ 
ing,  drinking  in  the  warmth. 

The  little  things  I  remember;  his 
body  set  for  his  tee-off ;  the  way  he 
was  built  for  golf ;  when  something 
worried  him,  his  set  face  with  the 
throbbing  nerve  in  his  right  cheek ; 
when  he  was  amused  his  laughing  eyes 
even  though  the  rest  of  his  face  was 
calm. 

How  can  they  sympathize  or  feel 
sorry  for  me  ?  I  was  loved  so  well  for 
so  long.  I  had  ten  wonderful  years 
and  I’m  truly  grateful. 

Devotedly, 

Your  daughter. 


«  6  » 


UJhat  3&  ZJhexe  in  Z)hU  J^and 


What  is  there  in  this  land  that  calls 
that  is  always  calling 
that  is  stretching  out  a  hand 
and  smiling  and  calling? 

Say  brother,  what’s  doing? 
how ’s  things  ? 
what  goes? 
how’s  tricks? 

What  is  there  in  this  land  that  stands  upright 
that  stands  firmly  on  two  feet 
with  a  head  thrust  back 
and  a  hand  held  out? 

Hey  brother,  what’s  cooking? 

what’s  up  your  alley? 
what  came  in  your  mail  ? 
how’s  tricks? 

Is  it  the  men  in  starched  collars 
in  whitewashed  offices 
or  the  laughter  of  workbitten  men 
out  for  a  fling  ? 

Is  if  the  voices  of  men  in  the  cities 

the  cool  voices,  slicked  over  with  money 
soft  listless  voices 

voices  saying  little  with  many  words? 

Is  it  the  voices  of  men  on  the  farms, 
the  drawling  spittling  voices 
1  he  slow  tobacco-stained  voices 
the  voices  saying  much  with  few  words? 

Is  it  the  acre  on  acre  of  spring  wheat? 

the  bum  cooling  his  coffee  in  the  diner? 
the  gray  smoke  slung  low  over  the  cities? 
the  smell  and  taste  of  milk  fresh  from  the  cow 


Is  it  that,  or  rain  on  the  rivers, 

swelling  the  flanks  of  the  rivers? 
or  rain  on  deserted  pavements, 
rain  glowing  about  the  arclights? 

Is  it  that,  or  the  eyes  of  a  woman 

opened  frankly  into  a  man’s? 
the  hands  of  a  woman  working  ? 
the  lips  of  a  woman  laughing? 

Is  it  that,  or  frost  in  the  morning: 

gray-gleaming  glints  on  the  window? 
or  brush  fires  kindling  at  sunset 
and  lashing  up  at  the  moon? 

There  is  something  in  this  land  that  calls 
that  is  always  calling, 
that  is  stretching  out  a  hand 
and  smiling  and  calling: 

What  say,  Joe,  what’s  with  you? 
how’s  things? 
what  goes? 
how ’s  tricks  ? 

Something  like  the  sight  of  a  lamp 

left  burning  for  the  latecomer 
or  a  window 

opened  in  a  life-filled  room 

Something  like  the  way  a  friendly  voice  sounds 
on  a  cold  night 
or  a  tear  looks 
on  a  face  that  is  smiling, 

Something  like  that. 

— Ruth  Weiss. 
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Oh  Qocly  3oX  What - 


By  H.  T.  WATERS 


"  ood  luck,  boy.  Remember  what 

v_T  i  ;  ( vld  you.  Take  it  easy  for  the 
first  couple  of  laps,  let  the  others  set 
the  pace.  Drop  a  few  yards  behind  if 
necessary.  Then  give  it  everything 
you’ve  got  when  you  hit  the  last  two 
laps.  Now  go  get  'em.  boy!”  The 
slim,  dark-haired  boy  nervously  wiped 
his  perspiring  hands  on  his  white 

inmiie  shorts,  ilexed  his  leg  muscles 
in  expectancy.  The  coach  patted  him 
on  the  back,  pushing  him  gently  to¬ 
ward  the  starting  line. 

It  was  a  slow  start,  even  for  the 
distance.  Keeping  in  mind  what  the 
coach  had  told  him.  the  boy  let  the 
four  other  runners  take  the  lead.  He 
ran  easily,  inhaling  long  deep  breaths 
as  his  legs  moved  rhythmically.  The 
spikes  cut  into  the  black  cinders, 
crunch,  crunch,  crunch.  Ten  yards 
behind  the  lead  man  at  the  end  of  the 
first  lap.  Five  more  to  go. 

He  remained  in  last  position  for  the 
next  two  laps.  Breathing  was  becom¬ 
ing  difficult.  A  dull  ache  was  develop¬ 
ing  in  his  thighs,  a  sharp  pain  shot  up 
from  his  calves.  The  distance  between 
him  and  the  lead  man  had  lengthened 
to  fifteen  yards.  This  was  the  time  to 
make  his  bid.  He  increased  his  stride, 
reaching  out  farther  and  faster.  Blood 
pounded  in  his  head,  beat  against  his 
temples,  burned  his  face.  Hot  tears 
filled  his  eyes,  but  the  gap  was  slowly 
closing.  Twelve  yards  behind  the  lead 
runner,  ten  yards,  eight  yards  and  he 
passed  the  man  in  the  next  to  last 
position,  six  and  he  passed  two  others. 
Only  the  leader  remained,  a  scant 
three  yards  ahead  of  him,  and  one  lap 
to  go. 

1 1  is  legs  were  moving  automatically, 
a  motion  apart  from  him.  He  was 
conscious  only  of  the  steel  band  that 
was  tightening  around  his  chest  and 
the  man  in  front  of  him.  The  inside 
of  his  mouth  was  blotter-dry,  he  tried 
in  vain  to  spit.  Coming  down  the 
home  stretch  he  could  hear  the  shouts 
of  the  crowd  that  was  gathered  at  the 
finish  line,  urging  him  on.  He  pushed 
himself  harder,  driving  his  legs  even 
faster.  He  drew  even  with  the  lead 
man.  Only  thirty  yards  to  go.  Pain 
and  sweat,  the  cheers  of  the  crowd, 
the  damn  hand  around  his  chest,  the 
blood  pounding  in  his  head,  the  man 


straining  beside  him — Oh  God,  for 
what  ? 

•X*  -k-  -X;  -K: 

lie  brushed  aside  the  damp  hair 
falling  over  his  forehead  and  slowed 
down  to  a  walk.  The  hot  equatorial 
sun  beat  down  on  him,  lashing  his 
body  with  its  burning  rays.  Quivers 
of  pain  ran  up  and  down  his  wearied 
legs,  every  agonizing  breath  he  drew 
in  seared  his  pumping  lungs,  nausea 
settled  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 
Angrily  he  cursed  the  salty  tears  that 
mingled  with  his  sweat  and  ran  down 
his  cheeks  in  ragged  rivulets,  lie 
cursed  the  sand  under  foot  that  clog¬ 
ged  his  shoes  and  slowed  him  down, 
he  cursed  the  stupid,  useless  war  that 
had  sent  him  to  fight  on  the  African 
desert,  and  with  particular  vehemence 
he  cursed  the  dirty  German  bastard 
who  had  fired  the  gun  that  destroyed 
his  tank,  killing  every  member  of  the 
crew  except  himself. 

Looking  behind  him  he  could  see 
the  two  German  soldiers  who  had 
given  chase  as  soon  as  he  had  leaped 
from  the  blazing  tank.  They  seemed 
somehow  immune  from  the  heat  and 
sand,  running  almost  effortlessly, 
steadily  closing  in  on  him.  For  God’s 
sake,  why  didn’t  they  shoot  him  and 
get  it  over  with  ?  Why  in  hell  was  he 
trying  to  get  away  anyhow?  They’d 
get  him  sooner  or  later,  one  way  or 
another.  He  sobbed  and  started  to 
run  again,  his  feet  fighting  the  sand 
that  closed  over  his  shoes  with  each 
plodding  step.  Jesus,  he  couldn’t  keep 
it  up  much  longer.  A  chill  was  settling 
over  him,  his  head  felt  strangely  light, 
flashes  of  lightning  crossed  in  front  of 
his  eyes,  he  felt  himself  falling,  fall¬ 
ing,  falling  into  an  abyss  of  utter 
black  darkness.  His  body  hit  the  sand 


with  a  dull  thud,  twisting  as  he  drop¬ 
ped  so  that  he  lay  face  up  under  the 
burning  African  sun.  He  didn’t 
move. 

#  #  #  *  # 

White  clouds,  fleecy  and  unreal, 
shifted  in  never-ending  patterns 
against  their  background  of  light 
blue.  The  grass  was  soft  and  comfor¬ 
table  to  lie  on,  a  cool  breeze  rustled 
the  leaves  in  the  trees.  And  Mary — 
he  had  never  seen  her  more  beautiful 
than  she  was  today,  bending  over  him 
as  he  lay  on  his  back  on  the  soft  green 
grass,  gazing  up  at  the  white  clouds 
and  the  blue  sky.  A  glorious  feeling 
of  peace  and  comfort  and  content¬ 
ment  swept  over  him.  She  smiled 
down  at  him.  Oh  God,  that  smile ! 
His  arm  tightened  as  he  drew  her 
down  to  him,  her  lips  were  good  to 
kiss.  Their  last  day  together.  But 
there  would  be  more  like  it  when  it 
was  all  over  and  he  could  come  home 
again.  And  he  would  come  back. 
There  was  so  much  to  live  for. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  two  gray-clad  Germans  bent 
over  the  prostrate  form  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier.  The  taller  one  smiled 
crookedly,  driving  his  booted  foot  into 
the  rumpled  pile  of  khaki  that-  was 
spread  out  on  the  ground.  There  was 
no  movement.  A  few  short  words  of 
gutteral  German,  harsh  and  impa¬ 
tient.  The  shorter  soldier  got  down 
on  his  knees,  lifted  one  eyelid  on  the 
blank  face,  placed  his  hand  on  the 
still  chest.  He  rose  to  his  feet;  the 
two  soldiers  looked  at  each  other 
briefly,  then  started  walking  back 
across  the  loose  sand.  The  sun  beat 
down  on  the  desert  with  increased  in¬ 
tensity,  and  all  was  quiet  save  for  the 
distant  booming  of  guns. 
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TO  THE  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  OF  AMERICA: 


I 


You  have  reason  to  ^^^iSi'o^lotorS 
to  victory.  You  have  been  asked  t  k  ^  task  that 

"I6;;  td°onr--9Inryrouehtatre6r1esp:nied  with  a  loyalty  an! 
devotion  to  country  that  is  indeed  commendable. 

.  firrifl  looks  to  the  colleges  for 

The  nation  in  it  ig  not  enough  that  the 

its  future  leaders.  But fladership  a  generation  hence.  Amer- 
student  be  trained  or  determined  by  what  we 

ican  life  of  that  generation  will 

do  here  and  now. 

The  colleges  therefore  ^^^^Lroes^lo94 
students  for  immediate  leaders  curriculum  must  emphasise  those 
subj eo 1 8 * whi oh^best  ^rain  the  individual  for  war-time  service. 

It  cannot  be  too  ^jongly^tate^tha^th^need^of^ 

our  armed  foroes  °’'9r'rl  ,  .  Havy  „  0an  determine  the  oapaoi  y 

Government  --  the  Army  aUalified  to  serve,  the  specific 

in  whioh  the  student  is  q  length  of  time  he  oan  remain 

Training  he  must  reoeive,  or  the  lengv 
in  college  before  going  on  active  duty. 

I  oan  only  say  to  you  that  the 

trained  men  -  m9n,tra^ff  ■  “e^a  non-commissioned  officer,  or 
serve  as  a  commissioned  offio  .  3mall  degree  upon  your  own 
an  apprentice  seaman,  depends  i  study,  exercise 

SsSsswvs  sa-  -  “ 

... ..  “ 
serve  under  its  flag. 


mm 


SCRAP-SCRIPT 


.Not  so  long  ago.  Santa  Clara  College's  husky  right 
tackle.  Alvin  L.  Collier,  was  throwing  the  blocks  into 
his  opposing  Stanford’s  left  tackle,  Claude  Purkitt.  Today 
A1  and  Claude  are  playing  on  the  same  All-American 
Line,  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  brother  lieutenants 
in  training  units  at  Camp  Roberts. 


the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware?  .  .  . 
that  1200  students  at  Vanderbilt  University  were  given 
special  courses  at  night  to  prepare  them  for  work  in  war 
production  plants?  .  .  .  that  Miss  Leola  Micheals,  Princi¬ 
pal  Library  Assistant  at  Selfridge  Field,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Illinois? 


^£>^1  When  the  first  shipment  of 
women  arrived  to  start  the  W AAC 
training  course  at  Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa,  they  discovered  that  the  bar¬ 
racks,  like  all  Army  barracks,  had 
no  shades  on  the  windows.  What 
was  worse  there  wasn’t  a  single 
shade  on  the  post,  because  the  Army 
never  bothered  about  privacy  be¬ 
fore.  Embarrassed  officers  had  the 
ladies’  windows  covered  with  sapo- 
lio  while  they  solved  the  problem. 

"Action  Overhead,”  a  demonstration  of  what  may 
occur  during  an  air  raid,  will  be  presented  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  Civilian  Protection  School,  located  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  at  major  cities  throughout  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  Equipped  with  theatrical  effects,  “Ac¬ 
tion  Overhead  is  designed  to  teach  people  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do  in  event  of  an  air  raid. 


The  W.P.B.  has  issued  an  or¬ 
der  which  will  be  a  real  blow  to 
jitterbugs.  The  “zoot  suits”  and 
“ juke ”  coats  are  out  for  the  dura¬ 
tion.  The  “zoot  suit,”  which  fea¬ 
tures  a  coat  that  comes  down  al¬ 
most  to  the  knee  and  trousers  that 
have  a  high  rise  and  are  full  at  the 
knee,  and  the  “juke”  coat,  which  is 
a  very  long  jacket,  waste  entirely 
too  much  material  that  is  needed 
for  essential  clothing. 


Did  you  know  .  .  .  that  on  the  wall  in  the  Army’s  Re¬ 
ception  Hall  at  Camp  Livingston  there  is  a  Navy  Recruit¬ 
ing  poster  ?  .  .  .  that  an  Army  hostess  or  librarian  must  be 
a  college  graduate?  .  .  .  that  Cornell  has  the  largest  R.  O. 
1.  C.  unit  in  the  Army's  2nd  Corps  Area  which  comprises 


★ 


In  recognition  of  its  value  as 
a  means  of  increasing  the  morale 
of  a  unit,  the  custom  of  decorating 
airplanes,  tanks,  and  other  organ¬ 
izational  equipment  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual  characteristic  design  has 
been  authorized  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  American  warrior  swerv¬ 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
from  China  to  England,  have  been 
-  doing  this  but  now  it’s  legal. 

The  tube-for-tube  exchange  over  toilet  goods  coun¬ 
ters  is  now  netting  war  production  about  forty  tons  a 
month  of  critical  metal.  This  amount,  however,  does  not 
satisfy  either  the  WPB  officials  or  the  Tin  Salvage  Insti¬ 
tute,  reclaimers  of  tin  tube  containers  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Institute  estimates  that  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1942,  the  American  public  consumed  a  monthly 
average  of  over  six  hundred  tons  of  metal  in  tubes.  On 
this  basis  a  far  larger  amount  should  be  salvaged.  Are  you 
doing  your  share? 

C.E.  A.  Winslow,  professor  of 
Public  Health  at  the  Yale  Medical 
School,  recommended  a  return  to 
old-fashioned  long  underwear  as  a 
means  of  cutting  down  fuel  con¬ 
sumption.  He’s  asked  fashion  lead¬ 
ers  to  glamourize  ski  suits  for  every 
day  wear  as  they  would  effectively 
hide  feminine  woolie-woolies. 

How  Times  Have  Changed  Department— Almost  one 
million  pounds  of  scrap  were  obtained  by  smashing  thirty 
tanks  parked  in  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  Field  Mu¬ 
seum.  Included  was  a  big,  lumbering  German  42-tonner, 
which  was  considered  the  fastest  tank  in  the  World  War. 
It  crashed  its  way  through  at  8  miles  an  hour. 

At  Camp  Wolters,  Texas,  the 
laundry  has  posted  a  sign  on  the 
bulletin  board  of  the  recreation 
hall  which  reads  as  follows:  “In  the 
future  all  soldiers  will  trim  their 
toe  nails  or  wear  shoes  in  bed. 

There  are  entirely  too  many  sheets 
being  torn.” 


A  young  soldier,  weary ,  hungry,  begrimed , 
almost  delirious  in  a  lone  lonely 
watch  in  a 

Mataan  Joxhole 

By  HARVEY  BULLOCK 


Dark  as  hell  .  .  .  damp  spongy 
ground  .  .  .  dig — dig — deeper — 
hurry — hurry — when  deploying  for 
individual  skirmish  contacts,  infan¬ 
trymen  should  immediately  excavate 
a  protecting  ditch.- — Field  Manual 
Inf.  141 — wet  dirt — under  finger¬ 
nails — trowel  useless — dig — couldn ’t 
show  up  for  dinner  with  dirty  nails — 
dinner — breakfast — dinner  and  sup¬ 
per — three  meals  a  day — a  soldier  in 
the  army  gets  a  minimum  of  one 
pound  of  meat  per  day — dinner — din¬ 
ner — quinine  and  cold  coffee  two  days 
ago — no  three — no,  two — mebbe  yes¬ 
terday  morn — answer :  yesterday 

morn — thank  you — what  is  so  rare  as 
a  morn  in  June — or  was  it  “day” — so 
this  is  the  Philippines — Hello  Philip¬ 
pines — Hello  Private  Hadley  .  .  .  this 
is  war  .  .  .  and  I'm  a  soldier.  .  .  . 

Hurray  for  the  lied  White  &  Blue 
— where  are  the  damn  Japs — we  hear 
’em  firing  and  never  see  them.  .  .  . 
Dear  Mom  I  have  never  seen  a  Jap, 
love,  your  son  .  .  .  little  flicking  shad¬ 
ows  in  the  foliage — looks  almost  like 
our  side  porch  shrubbery — 1  was  al¬ 
ways  the  best  iu  bide  ’n’seek  .  .  .  never 
found  me  at  all  .  .  .  good  spot  was  be¬ 
hind  third  bush — I  was  the  best — now 
look  at  me  .  .  .  local  boy  makes  good 
.  .  .  damn  old  canteen — dry  for  days 
—throw  it  over  there  .  .  .  Johnny  get 
your — oops — m’  name’s  Ernest — ok 
—Ernest  getcha  gun,  gun,  gun — 
damn  wet  .  .  .  Ernest  come  in  to  sup¬ 
per  now  .  .  .  chair  rung  loose  .  .  .  tuck 
your  foot  on  that  old  rung  and  eat 
f’hours  ’n  hours  ’n  hours  ’n  hours. 
.  .  .  Please  pass  the  gravy,  ma’am- 
may  I  have  52nds  please?  .  .  .  Now  is 
the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  this  country  ’tis  of  thee  .  .  . 
lessee  “X”  was  the  third  letter  over 
on  the  top  row  .  .  .  and  “0”  was  3 
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dashes  ...  no  I  mean  next  to  the  “  P  ” 
and  the  “W”  was  around  the  bottom 
somewhere,  o  hell ! — Goddam,  goddam, 
goddam — you  are  a  member  of  the 
greatest  army  in  the  world  unquote — 
take  a  letter — Dear  Mr.  MacArthur 
comma — I  hereby  respectfully  tender 
my  .  .  .  what’s  a  good  word  .  .  .  offi¬ 
cial  ? — naw  .  .  .  oh  well  ...  1  hereby  re¬ 
spectfully  tender  my  goddam  resig¬ 
nation  .  .  .  Sincerely,  Private  Ernest 
Hadley,  U.  S.  A.  .  .  .  get  this  in  the 
first  mail — -through  storm  or  sleet  or 
hail  ...  an  army  travels  on  its 
stomach  .  .  .  gun  butt  caught  in  a  root 
— very  dirty  ...  an’  I  can’t  tell  till  I 
take  a  bath  whether  I’ve  got  a  uni¬ 
form  on  or  not — Saturday  nite  bath- 
today  is  .  .  .  oh  hell  I  dunno  .  .  .  damn 
firing  .  .  .  Christ  I’m  tired  .  .  .  that 
fine  wine  in  Manila  .  .  .  that  last  cig¬ 
arette  .  .  .  how  long  ago  ?  .  .  .  get  the 
gun  up  .  .  .  report  from  the  supply 
officer  .  .  .  Sir  General  Hadley,  you 
have  twenty-six  cartridges  left  .  .  . 


thank  you,  officer  .  .  .  I’m  Sergeant 
York — hero — with  Gary  Cooper  as 
Sergeant  York  .  .  .  also  selected  short 
subjects  .  .  .  what  a  hole  the  State 
theatre  is  .  .  .  smells  like  something 
died  in  there  .  .  .  whatya  know  about 
dying?  .  .  .  not  a  damn  tiling.  .  .  . 
Christ  I  wish  I  was  back  with  Sally 
.  .  .  why  the  hell  was  I  always  such  a 
damn  gentleman?  ...  a  gentleman 
and  a  member  of  Lambda  Sigma  .  .  . 
sap  .  .  .  shoulda  been  one  of  the  boys 
.  .  .  these  damn  dirty  muckholes  .  .  . 
wotta  system  .  .  .  this  is  the  Columbia 
broadcasting  system  .  .  .  bong,  bong, 
bong  .  .  .  the  wheel  of  fortune  spins 
and  uh  .  .  .  damn  foot’s  asleep  .  .  . 
and  so  is  everybody  else  .  .  .  every¬ 
body  .  .  .  everybody  else  in  the  world 
is  dead  except  Private  Ernest  Hadley 
U.  S.  A _ 

Barrage !  .  .  .  bury  your  face  in  the 
slime  .  .  .  hug  the  sticky  stinking  goo 
.  .  .  cover  .  .  .  tumble  down  down  in 
your  hole— further — further.  O  God  ! 
down,  down,  down — throw  mud  in 
your  ears,  shut  out  that  damn  noise 
.  .  .  down  in  the  muck — dig,  dig — claw 
the  ground  .  .  .  sweat  and  tremble  .  .  . 
machine  guns — closer  .  .  .  down  .  .  .  an 
attack — fire  your  damn  gun  Hadley 
— can’t  see  a  thing,  but  fire,  fire — 
again  and  again — that  way,  this  way 
— but  stay  down — don’t  aim — just 
fire,  fire,  fire — faster,  faster — fire,  fire. 
C’mon  now — they  can’t  kill  a  good,  a 
good  American  who  pays  his  taxes — 
they  can’t  k— .  .  .  . 


- 


total  war.  It  concerns  the 
in  the  Jeep,  the  “ex- 
ioldier  behind  the  machine 
ot  in  the  H-17.  the  lonely 
u  Ireland.  It  is  the  per¬ 


sonal  responsibility  of  every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  this  nation.  The 
role  of  American  women  has  become 
particularly  important,  and  Duke 
co-eds  have  been  quick  to  realize  that 
fact.  Although  the  college  campus 
seems  remote  from  the  second  front 
in  Africa,  or  even  from  the  assembly 
line  of  Glenn  L.  Martin,  the  distance 
is  not  as  great  as  it  would  appear. 


The  war  activities  of  East  Campus 
are  many  and  varied.  They  range 
from  Drafting  and  Cartography 
classes  to  the  making  of  surgical 
bandages — or.  in  broader  terms,  from 
industry  to  the  very  battlefront,  for 
a  number  of  Duke  women  have  al¬ 
ready  become  a  part  of  industrial  and 
governmental  woman  power  through 
the  training  they  received  in  college, 
and  the  excellent  surgical  dressings 
produced  by  industrious  Duke  co-eds 
may  find  their  way  to  the  many  battle- 
fronts  of  the  allied  forces. 


As  army  deferments  grow  more 
rare  and  even  skilled  industrial  work¬ 
ers  are  drafted  into  the  armed  forces, 
what  once  constituted  a  request  for 
women  workers  in  war  industries  and 
governmental  departments  has  become 
a  positive  demand.  Even  before  the 


Ca^t  Campus  tl  olkj 

fox  OlfenAe 

By  RUTH  WEISS 


Applying  a  Traction  Splint 


Air  Raid  Warden  Instruction 


fatal  December  7,  tremendous  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  Glenn  L.  Martin,  Good¬ 
year  Aircraft,  Curtis- Wright,  were 
bombarding  colleges  and  other  sources 
with  demands  for  women  to  fill  vacan¬ 
cies  left  by  the  draft.  The  Duke  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  co-eds  of  East 
Campus  soon  perceived  the  writing  on 
the  wall.  A  month  after  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  classes  in  Drafting  and  Cartog¬ 
raphy  (map  and  chart  making)  were 
presented  to  Duke  women.  These 
courses  offered  students  who  were 
majoring  in  subjects  not  related  at  all 
to  the  war  effort,  an  opportunity  to  do 
constructive  work  which  might  enable 
them  to  aid  their  nation,  both  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  various  branches  of  the 
government,  both  Federal  and  State. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
women  who  took  the  courses  offered 
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Red  Cross  Work  Room 

last  year  were  mainly  liberal  arts  stu¬ 
dents:  15  English  majors  enrolled,  4 
Sociology  students,  2  Economics  stu¬ 
dents,  8  Fine  Arts  students,  5  stu¬ 
dents  of  Education  and  only  1  student 
of  Chemistry.  There  seems  to  be  no 
correlation  between  previous  expe¬ 
rience  and  dexterity  at  draftsman¬ 
ship.  To  quote  Miss  Hall,  the  instruc¬ 
tor  of  these  classes:  “No  prerequisites 
are  demanded  beyond  serious  purpose 
and  responsibility.  I ’m  convinced  that 
anyone  with  the  will  to  be  right  the 
first  time  and  a  fair  ability  to  visual¬ 
ize  can  train  her  hands  and  make 
herself  into  a  war  draftsman,  whether 
excellent,  good,  or  only  moderately 
good.  ’  ’ 

As  a  result  of  the  courses  offered  to 
Duke  women  last  year,  a  number  of 
seniors  who  took  Drafting  or  Cartog¬ 
raphy  have  secured  excellent  positions 
in  various  phases  of  war  industry  and 
government.  Pat  Read  Heath  worked 
for  a  time  at  the  Key  West  Naval  Op¬ 
erating  Base.  Rebecca  Barnhill  was 
the  first  woman  to  be  employed  as  a 
draftsman  by  the  State  Highway  and 
Public  Works  Commission.  Janet  Gift, 
who  recently  visited  Duke  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  demonstration  before  these 
very  classes,  is  working  in  the  aero¬ 
nautical  chart  division  at  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  Evelyn  Bandy 
was  one  of  three  women  taken  from 
the  “pool”  of  workers  waiting  to  be 
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Certainly  the  results  of  only  one 
semester  of  work  last  year  are  fine 
enough  to  warrant  even  greater 
achievements  at  the  end  of  the  1942-43 
full  year  of  training. 

Equally  fine  work  is  being  done  in 
the  Surgical  Dressing  department  of 
the  Red  Cross.  Dressings  are  difficult 
to  make,  require  a  good  deal  of  skill 
and  care.  Duke  co-eds,  working  on  a 
purely  voluntary  basis,  have  turned 
out  from  3,000  to  5,000  bandages  in  a 
week;  they  have  given  their  time  will¬ 
ingly  and  the  quality  of  their  work  is 
always  high.  Almost  every  type  of 
dressing  is  made :  surgical  pads, 
sponges,  large  and  small  “fluffs,” 
surgical  bands  and  four-inch  square 
dressings.  With  the  assistance  of 
Duke  faculty  women  and  Durham’s 
Red  Cross  workers,  as  many  as  90  or 
100  co-eds  have  given  their  services  in 
an  afternoon.  (Continued  on  Page  22) 


Cartography  Class 


called  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority  and  given  a  permanent  job. 


ELLIS  STONE’S  IS  READY  FOR  AN  OLD-FASHIONED 

AMERICAN 

CHRISTMAS 

From  the  top  floor  of  Furs,  Dresses,  Coats,  Sportswear,  Lingerie  and  Children’s 
Wear,  through  the  street  floor  of  Accessories,  Perfumes,  Silverware,  Linens,  Lug¬ 
gage  and  Men’s  Haberdashery,  down  to  the  basement  of  glittering  Gifts  and  Toy- 
land — Ellis  Stone ’s  brings  you  the  choice  from  the  world’s  treasure  houses  of  Gifts. 
You’ll  find  here  distinctive  Gifts  for  every  person  you  wish  to  remember  at  any 
price  you  wish  to  pay. 

SHOP  EARLY  WHILE  ASSORTMENTS  ARE  COMPLETE 


Durham ’s  Best  Store  Since  1886 


“7jhe  Qiil’ 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

This  is  Miss  Cathy  in  208.  I ’m  check¬ 
ing  ont.  Will  you  call  a  cab  and 
have  my  baggage  brought  down  at 
once?”  That  cold,  impersonal  voice. 
Would  it  be  any  colder  if  it  knew 
about  me?  How  will  1  explain  to  that 
slimy  man  at  the  desk  why  I’m  check¬ 
ing  out  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night? — 
Ned  didn’t  come.  .  .  .  What  business 
is  it  of  his? 

“Oh,  yes.  Miss  Cathy.  Checking 
out  so  soon?  I  trust  that  everything 
has  been  satisfactory?”  I  want  to 
laugh — loud;  laugh  hard.  I  trust 
everything  has  been  satisfactory ! 
“Yes,  quite,  thank  you.  I’ve  changed 
my  mind  about  staying,  that’s  all.” 
Is  that  man  smiling?  “My  bill, 
please.”  Why  doesn’t  lie  hurry?  I’m 
going  to  break  down  and  make  a  fool 
of  myself.  I  must  look  awfully 
strange  the  way  he  stares  at  me. 
“Thank  you.  Will  you  have  my  bags 
put  in  the  cab  ?  ’  ’  Where  will  I  go  ?  It 
doesn't  matter.  Anywhere  but  here. 
What  will  Mother  think?  She’s  bound 
to  find  out  sometime.  I  can’t  just  dis¬ 
appear.  This  can’t  be  happening  to 
me.  It  just  can’t  be.  It’s  so.  .  .  . 

‘  ‘  Where  to,  lady  ?  ’  ’  The  driver 
spoke  to  me.  He  asked  me  where  I 
want  to  go.  Where  ?  There ’s  nowhere 
I  can  go,  unless  .  .  .  wait  ...  I  can’t  do 
that  ...  I’ve  got  to  tell  the  driver 
something.  “Oh — I — ”  yes,  that’s  it. 
No,  I  can’t!  Think  about  it  on  the 
way.  You  can  always  change  your 
mind.  “Kailway  station,  please.” 
Those  heavA^  iron  wheels  passing  over 
my  head.  They  couldn’t  hurt  much 
...  at  least  not  long.  Just  one  second 
and  all  this  would  be  over.  No  one 
would  care  except  Mother,  and  she’d 
get  over  it.  It  would  be  better  for  her 
to  suffer  a  little  now  than  for  her  to 
spend  the  rest  of  her  life  covering  up 
for  me.  It  can’t  be  far  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  now;  this  is  such  a  small  place. 
Suppose  there  isn’t  a  train  due  and  1 
have  to  wait?  “Driver,  is  there  a 
train  due  soon?”  He  probably  thinks 
I’m  crazy.  Perhaps  I  am. 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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TELL  IT  TO  YOU 


'By 

MURREY  MARDER 

Staff  Sergeant,  U.  S.  M.  C.  R. 


* 


Maninel 


LET  THE 


On  the  night  of  August  6,  1942. 
steaming  through  the  waters  off  the 
Solomon  Islands,  a  Marine  Corps  offi¬ 
cer  carefully  prepared  a  message  for 
his  men. 

That  officer  was  Colonel  LeRoy  P. 
Hunt.  His  men  were  members  of  a 
Marine  Corps  Combat  group  who 
were  soon  to  add  a  brilliant  page  to 
the  sparkling  heroic  records  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Here  is  a  part  of  the  message  trans¬ 
mitted  to  a  group  of  fighting  Amer¬ 
icans  on  that  fateful  night: 

“The  coming  action  in  the  Guadal¬ 
canal  area  marks  the  first  offensive  of 
the  war  against  the  enemy,  involving 
ground  forces  of  the  United  States. 
The  Marines  have  been  selected  to  ini¬ 
tiate  this  action  which  will  prove  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  successive  offensive 
actions  that  will  end  in  ultimate  vic¬ 
tory  for  our  cause.  The  Marine  Corps 
is  on  the  spot.  Our  country  expects 
nothing  but  victory  from  us  and  it 
shall  have  just  that.” 

Many  of  you  must  have  thought, 
when  the  first  scattered  reports  of  the 
Solomon  Islands  battle  reached  us, 
that— “The  Marines  are  there.  They’ll 
do  the  job.” 

Right:  Marine  Corps  student  officers  learn 
to  operate  a  .30  calibre  Browning  machine 
gun.  The  man  in  background  is  operating  a 
range  finder.  Candidates'  Class  (officers' 
training)  is  a  ten-week  course. 


In  this  country  there  has  grown  up 
a  feeling— almost  a  belief— that  what¬ 
ever  the  odds,  the  Leathernecks  will 
come  out  on  top. 

And  yet,  why  does  America  have 
so  great  a  confidence  in  its  Marine 
Corps? 

Perhaps  some  of  you  know  that  the 
Marine  Corps,  organized  in  1775  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  was  promi¬ 


nent  in  this  Nation’s  fight  for  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Maybe  some  of  you  have  heard  that 
Marines  fought  under  Washington  at 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  and,  poised  in 
the  rigging  of  John  Paul  Jones’  “Bon 
Homme  Richard”  as  sharpshooters, 
picked  off  the  officers  on  the  deck  of 
the  British  Man  o’  War  “Serapis”  in 
1779.  And  Marines  battled  the  Medi- 


Above  Right:  Battle-wise  Leathernecks,  gas-masked  for  battle,  roar 
into  action  during  training  drills.  The  old  style  "tin  hat"  still  used 
in  training  is  being  replaced  on  the  field  by  the  egg-shape  helmet. 


Above  Center:  Landing  Tactics— the  Marine  Corps'  specialty— is 
practiced  by  student  officers.  Many  of  these  maneuvers  are  held  at 
night  to  familiarize  the  men  with  actual  battle  conditions.  Here 
the  Marines,  wearing  light  battle  packs  transfer  from  a  troopship 
to  a  landing  barge. 


Left:  Battleground  Classroom— Marine  Corps  officers'  training  con¬ 
sists  of  as  much  field  work  as  can  be  crowded  into  a  ten-week 
course.  After  graduation  from  Candidates'  Class  the  student  officers 
attend  a  Reserve  Officers'  Class  for  advanced  specialized  training. 


lerranean  pirates  in  ISOS  and  raised 
<  >ld  Glory  over  the  pirate  stronghold 
at  1  ripoli.  Marine  Corps  history  is 
American  history. 

hew  of  you  know  that  the  red  stripe 
on  the  dress  trousers  of  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  is  in  honor 
of  the  Marine  blood  spilled  in  the 
Mexican  ^  ar.  and  that  Leathernecks 
helped  capture  John  Brown  at  Harp¬ 
er’s  Ferry  in  1859. 

And  the  Marine  Corps  roll  of  hon¬ 
or  rolls  on— in  the  Civil  War;  battling 
the  savages  at  Formosa  in  1867; 
storming  the  forts  of  Korea  in  1871; 
quelling  disturbances  in  Egypt  in  ’82; 
in  Cuba  in  ’98;  with  Dewey  at  Ma¬ 
nilla;  again  in  Cuba  in  1906;  Vera 
Cruz,  Haiti.  Santo  Domingo,  Chateau 
Thierry.  Belleau  Wood,  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne,  China,  Nicaragua,  Midway 
Island,  ake  Island,  Solomon  Islands 
—  little  wars  and  big  wars,  uprisings 
and  full  -  scale  revolutions,  “in  the 
snow  of  far-off  Northern  Lands  and  in 
Sunny  Tropic  Scenes.5’ 

\ou  may  ask,  as  the  Army  officer 
on  Corregidor  exclaimed  as  he  watch¬ 
ed  Marine  riflemen  pick  off  Jap  snip¬ 
ers— “How  do  they  get  that  way?” 

They  get  that  way  with  training. 
Training  and  indoctrination  in  the  in¬ 
tangible  “spirit”  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
)  ou  can  see  it  in  the  “boots”  as  they 
stride  out  of  recruit  camp  after  com¬ 
pleting  basic  training.  They  couldn’t 
tell  you  what  it  is  either,  but  it’s  the 
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foundation  of  the  Corps. 

And  what  does  all  this  mean  to  a 
male  college  student?  It  is  simply 
this:  You  are  a  college  student,  and 
the  Marine  Corps  needs  officers.  The 
best  officer-material  is  the  best  edu¬ 
cated  men;  a  formal  education  makes 
for  orderly  thinking. 

The  Marine  Corps  doesn’t  need  just 
any  men,  and  it  doesn’t  need  just  any 
college  men.  The  Marines  are  mighty 
proud  of  their  status  as  America’s 
first  front-line  fighting  force,  and  they 
are  particular  who  fights  with  them. 

A  military  advisor  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  each  college  and  university. 
His  job  is  to  furnish  you  with  de¬ 
tailed  information  concerning  any 
branch  of  the  armed  service. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
are  a  freshman,  sophomore,  junior  or 
senior,  you  can  sign  up  as  an  appli¬ 
cant  for  officers’  training  (candidates’ 
class)  and  be  designated  a  private  first 


class  on  inactive  duty.  You  will  not  be 
called  to  active  duty  before  you  grad¬ 
uate  unless  conditions  make  it  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  If  that  happens,  sen¬ 
iors  will  be  called  first,  followed  by 
juniors,  sophomores  and  freshmen. 

The  military  advisor  will  make  no 
effort  to  influence  you,  merely  present¬ 
ing  the  facts.  The  Marine  Corps  proud¬ 
ly  stands  on  its  record. 


“Z)he  QiiL” 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

“Why,  yes,  lady.  The  11:22  for 
Washington.  Is  that  the  one  you 
want?”  That  will  be  a  fast  one. 
Good.  It  won’t  take  long.  I  should 
answer  the  driver.  “Yes  .  .  .  thank 
you.”  Probably  thinks  I’m  crazy. 
Probably  am.  Aunt  Ida  went  crazy. 
The  driver’s  talking  to  me  again. 
We’ve  stopped.  “What  did  you  say?” 
“I  said  this  is  it,  lady  .  .  .  the  sta¬ 
tion  .  .  .  you  know  .  .  .  where  they 
have  the  trains.”  What  am  1  doing 
here?  Oh  yes,  I  remember.  Iron 
wheels.  Quick.  Over  this  way. 

“Hey,  lady,  how  about  my  fare? 
You  sick  or  something?”  Fare.  Oh 
yes.  Pay  the  man.  Give  him  a  bill. 
Don’t  know  how  much.  Doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter.  That  newspaper  over  there.  Lee 
Highway  bridge  washed  out  between 
here  and  Richmond.  Floods.  Wires 
down.  Not  many  people  here.  Good. 
Here  comes  the  train.  Stand  close.  Wait 
until  it  starts  to  slow  down.  Coming 
close  now.  Nobody’s  watching.  Or 
are  they  ?  Doesn ’t  matter.  Put  head 
on  tracks.  Here  come  the  wheels. 
BRIDGE  WASHED  OUT  .  .  .  RICH¬ 
MOND  .  .  .  NED  WAS  COMING 
FROM  RICHMOND.  What  am  I  do¬ 
ing?  Get  up  quick,  you  fool  !  Get.  .  .  . 


YOU 

WILL  FIND  AT 

O’B  RIANT’S 
MUSIC  STORE 

•  Latest  Records 

•  Musical  Instruments 

•  Guaranteed  Service  on 

All  Make  Radios 

•  Friendly  Service 

F-6261  109  W.  Parrish  St. 


Glenplaicl,  long  a  perennial  favorite  of  all  college  students, 
is  at  its  best  in  the  two  matching  casual  jackets  worn  by  .Josie 
Gauchat,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  and  Dick  Weidman,  Alpha  Tan 
Omega. 

Smart  girls  know  that  for  perfect  tailored  smoothness  you 
can’t  beat  a  boy’s  jacket.  Dick  wears  classic  tan  gabardine 
slacks  chosen  from  the  large  selection  at  The  Young  Men’s 
Shop. 


The  Young  Men's  Shop 

126-128  E.  Main  Street 

COME  IN  AND  BROWSE  AROUND 
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dialogue 

By  BRUNO  ZIRATO 


as  he  plumed  yet  ? " 

“No.  he  hasn't.  And  I  really 
can't  understand  it.  He  used  to  be  so 
punctual  about  things  like  this." 

“Yoy  seem  to  have  known  him  aw¬ 
fully  well.  Peg!" 

“Tom  Bayliss !  Don't  get  sordid  . . . 
of  course  1  did ! 

"What's  he  like?" 

“1  don't  know.  Haven't  seen  him 
for  tire  years." 

“Well,  what  ivas  he  like?” 

“Alive,  alert,  cynical,  and  roman- 
tie.  An  odd  combination.  I  know,  but 
that  was  Terry  and  I  don't  suppose 
he's  changed  much.  It  isn't  as  if  lie’s 
doing  something  he  didn't  enjoy.  He 
always  said  he  was  going  to  be  a  pro¬ 
fessor.  '  ’ 

“Imagine  anybody  having  that  for 
an  ambition!” 

“And  what  may  I  ask  is  wrong 
with  that  He  had  a  fine  mind  and 
knew  how  to  use  it.  That’s  certainly 
more  than  I  can  say  for  you!” 

“Every  time  you’re  on  the  losing 
end  of  an  argument,  you  bring  up  my 
mind!  All  right!  So  I’m  not  a  gen¬ 
ius!  All  I  want  you  to  remember  is 
that  I  am  your  husband!” 

‘  ‘  You.  of  course,  let  me  forget  it  so 
often !  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Somebody  has  to  remind  you  !  ’  ’ 

"Well,  aren’t  you  being  the  .  .  ..? 
Ssshhh !  There’s  the  phone!  I’ll 
get  it.  ...  ‘  Hello !  Yes  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  put 
him  through!  Hello  .  .  .  Terry!  Oh, 
it ‘s  so  wonderful  to  hear  your  voice. 
Where  are  you?  Really?  Well,  then 
you  just  have  to  come  over  this  after¬ 
noon.  I  can’t  take  no  for  an  answer 
since  you’re  so  near.  Wonderful! 
You  have  a  ear?  Then  you’ll  drive 
over  ?  ( )h.  anytime  !  Say  three  o  ’clock  ! 
Yes.  darling,  of  course  .  .  .  silly  !  Want 
so  much  to  see  you.  Why,  certainly. 
Yes,  Terry!  Don’t  have  to  dress  if 
you  don ’t  want  to !  No,  not  at  all ! 
Yes!  Well  goodbye,  Terry!’  .  .  .  he’s 
coming  over  at  three  !” 

"So  I  gathered  ! ’ ’ 

"Oh,  Tom  .  .  .  don’t  look  so  glum. 
I  know  you’ll  like  him!” 

“That’s  not  what’s  worrying  me, 
Peg!  I’m  worried  over  how  much 
you’ll  like  him l” 

"Well,  I  can  answer  that  right 
now!  I’ll  like  him  a  lot!  You  seem  to 


forget  that  I’ve  known  him  for  years, 
and  that  I  was  in  love  with  him  once. 
.  .  .  I  guess  I  never  really  knew  how 
much.  ...” 

"You’re  certainly  leaving  yourself 
a  lot  of  loopholes,  aren ’t  you  ?  ’  ’ 

"You  ought  to  know  by  now  that  I 
don’t  need  loopholes.” 

‘  ‘  I  wish  you  weren ’t  so  honest  some¬ 
times.  1  ’d  have  more  faith  in  you  !  ’  ’ 

"Are  you  implying  that  you  don’t 
have  faith  in  me?” 

‘  ‘  Frankly,  yes  !  ’  ’~ 

“Well,  then  you  have  a  lot  more 
brains  than  I  gave  you  credit  for.” 

"Thank  you!” 

‘  ‘  Don ’t  mention  it !  ” 

"Oh,  Peggy!  Let’s  drop  the  whole 
business !  What  time  is  lunch  ?  ’  ’ 

"Usual  time  .  .  .  one  o’clock.” 

"Well,  what’s  keeping  it.  .  .  .  Rose 
have  her  boy  friend  in  the  kitchen?” 

"Really  couldn’t  say.” 

‘  ‘  Oh,  for  the  love  of  God,  Peg, 
don’t  get  that  nonchalant  attitude 
about  you  !  Can ’t  you  ever  be  natural 
with  me?  You  have  the  damndest 
habit  of  making  me  feel  like  a  perfect 
stranger  in  my  own  house  !  ’  ’ 

"You  are!” 

"And  just  what  does  that  mean? 
Please  remember  this  is  just  poor  old 
Tom  you’re  talking  to ! !  I  haven’t  got 
the  ‘fine  mind’  your  precious  Terry 
has  .  .  .  and  I’m  glad  of  it.  At  least 
I ’m  making  money !  ’  ’ 

"And  that’s  all  you  can  make 
too!” 

"Isn’t  that  enough?  Anyway,  you 
haven’t  answered  my  question.” 

"And  I  don’t  intend  to!” 


"Will  you  answer  another  one?” 

‘  ‘  I  don ’t  know  .  .  .  ask  it !  ” 

"Why  did  you  marry  me?” 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do  why  I 
married  you.  ’  ’ 

"I  can  guess,  but  I  don’t  like  to! 
How  is  it  my  money  doesn’t  mean  so 
much  to  you  now?” 

"I’m  older.” 

"For  God’s  sake,  Peg!  Explain 
yourself !  ’  ’ 

"You  know  what  I  mean,  and  any¬ 
way  .  .  .  oh,  Tom!  let’s  not  argue. 
I’m  awfully  sick  of  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness.  Let ’s  go  in  to  lunch !  ’  ’ 

"Aren’t  we  eating  on  the  porch  to¬ 
day  ?  ’  ’ 

"No.  I  don’t  want  to  mess  it  up.” 

‘  ‘  Oh,  yes  ...  of  course  !  ’  ’ 

"Now,  Tom,  I  really  adore  food 
and  I’d  appreciate  it  if  you’d  let  me 
eat  what  looks  like  a  perfectly  deli¬ 
cious  crab-meat  salad  in  peace  !  ’  ’ 

"  Won ’t  say  a  word !  ’  ’ 

"Well,  thank  you,  dear.  ...” 

******** 

"You’re  going  then,  Terry?” 

"I  think  I’d  better,  Rita.” 

"It  just  wouldn’t  be  right  to  take 
me  along,  would  it?” 

‘  ‘  Hardly !  She  only  expects  me  !  ’  ’ 

"Do  you  like  going?” 

"Well,  yes  .  .  .  rather  ...  in  a  way. 
I  haven’t  seen  Peg  in  .  .  .  must  be 
four  or  five  years !  Like  to  see  her, 
you  know.  But  then  I’ve  told  you  all 
about  Peggy  and  me!” 

‘  ‘  That ’s  what  worries  me  !  ’  ’ 

"Rita!  How  can  you  say  a  thing 
like  that?  Oh,  darling!  I  love  you  so 
much  !  You  know  that !  ’  ’ 
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“Yes!” 

“Well  then?” 

“Well  then  I  wish  I  could  go 
along !  ” 

“Darling,  it’s  just  not  right  ...  if 
we  were  married,  it  would  be  differ¬ 
ent,  but  as  it  stands  I  can  hardly  foist 
an  unknown  fiancee  upon  Peggy ! 
Don’t  think  she’d  like  it  at  all !” 

“Does  she  still  love  you?” 

‘  ‘  Of  course  not !  ’  ’ 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“Well,  she’s  married,  isn’t  she?” 

“Silly!  What  difference  does  that 
make?  Why  only  the  other  day,  that 
friend  of  yours  .  .  .  what’s  his  name?” 

“Carlo.” 

“Yes,  Carlo.  Well  just  the  other 
day  Carlo  was  saying  that  Peg  and 
her  husband  weren’t  hitting  it  off  too 
well!” 

“And  I  suppose  he  had  a  wicked 
gleam  in  his  eye  when  he  said  it!” 

“Well,  he  did\” 

“Oh,  Rita!  Don’t  be  such  a  little 
baby!” 

‘  ‘  1  don ’t  care.  ...I’m  jealous !  ’  ’ 

“Sweetheart!” 

“Am  I?” 

‘  ‘  Of  course  you  are  !  ’  ’ 

“And  you  promise  you  won’t  fall 
in  love  with  that  little  witch?” 

“She  isn’t  a  witch,  but  I  promise!” 

“I  love  you  too  much.  ...” 

“Prove  it!” 

“Wicked  .  .  .  there!  You’d  better 
go  now  or  you’ll  be  late  for  your  sweet 
little  tete-a-tete!” 

‘  ‘  Yes,  I  had  better  hurry  !  ’  ’ 

“Are  you  coming  home  for  dinner? 
Mother  expects  you.” 

“Yes,  darling,  I  should  imagine 
so!” 

“All  right,  lover ...  slap  Peg’s  face 
for  me !  ’  ’ 

“Rita!” 

“Bye  Terry!  Be  a  good  boy  ...  for 
a  change !” 

“I  will  honey.  Bye!” 
###*#### 

“There’s  a  car,  Tom!  Must  be  Ter¬ 
ry.” 

“He’s  late.” 

“Terry!  How  are  you,  darling? 
Oh,  it’s  been  so  long!” 

“It  certainly  has,  Peg  .  .  .  and  it’s 
all  my  fault!” 

“Naughty  boy!  Terry  I’d  like  you 


to  meet  my  husband,  Tom.  Tom  this 
is  Terry.” 

“Nice  knowing  you,  Carter.  Peg’s 
told  me  all  about  you!” 

“Good  or  bad?” 

“Well,  that  depends  on  what  kind 
of  a  mind  you  have!” 

“Oh,  I  see!” 

“Terry,  I’m  sure  you’d  like  a  high¬ 
ball!” 

‘  ‘  Peggy  !  How  did  you  guess  ?  ’  ’ 

“A  woman’s  intuition  and  the  hang¬ 
dog  expression  on  your  face.” 

“Oh  .  .  .  thanks,  Tom!  You  don’t 
mind  my  calling  you  Tom,  do  you?” 

“Oh,  no!” 

“Well,  Terry,  tell  me  all  about 
yourself.  What  have  you  been  doing? 


How  is  dear  old  Haahvalid  and  all 
your  little  pupils?” 

“Harvard  is  wonderful  .  .  .  and  all 
my  little  ‘pupils’  are  doing  excellent 
work.” 

“And  how  about  yourself,  Terry? 
Have  you  met  anyone  nice  I’d  like  to 
hear  about?” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have !  Rita 
Darlan — the  sweetest,  most  charming 
lil ’  girl  in  Westchester  County!  Say! 
Couldn’t  you  two  come  to  the  wed¬ 
ding?  It’s  only  a  week  from  tomor¬ 
row!” 

‘  ‘  Peggy  ! ! !  It  was  very  clumsy  of 
you  to  drop  that  decanter!!” 

“Yes,  Tom  ...  it  was  .  .  .  wasn’t 
it.  .  .  .?” 


SKIPPER’S 

WAR 

JOB 


Riding  the  bus  with  Skipper  is  an  old  Duke  tradition. 
He’s  anxious  to  serve  you  this  year,  too.  But  please  re¬ 
member  that  Skipper  has  a  war  job.  He  is  trying  to  get 
thousands  of  new  riders  back  and  forth  to  jobs  and  to 
classes.  Frankly,  service  at  times  will  not  be  up  to 
previous  standards.  If  our  buses  are  crowded  or  schedules 
less  frequent,  Skipper  will  appreciate  your  patience. 


'[DURHAM 

PUBLIC 

[SERVICE 
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Not  here 

heart 

Not  in  this  lonely  world 
heart 

Not  in  this  opened  flower 
heart 

X  under  this  tattered  corner  of  night 
which  the  moon 
has  left  behind 

Where 

heart  ? 

Where  in  the  mists 

Where  in  the  eternal  mists 

Where  in  the  whirling  winds? 

Where  ? 

Reflected  in  his  hunted  eyes  ? 
t  'aught  in  the  spasm  of  his  hand  ? 
Crushed  under  his  writhing  body  ? 


PoU  (Ploelia 

Or 

anchored  by  a  pebble  in  a  sun-starred  pool 
in  water  dripping  from  fragrant  ferns 
in  a  sigh  echoing  through  the  caverns  of  the  moon 
in  a  whisper  tangled  in  the  long  shadows  of  twilight  ? 
Where,  heart, 

but  in  the  ash  of  his  heart 
the  tine  clean  ash  of  his  heart 
Where,  heart, 

but  in  the  strong  clean  ash 
of  his  bones 

the  white  clean  ash  of  his  bones 
Sifted  by  the  desert  winds 

touched  by  the  lustful  lips  of  the  desert  sun 
hidden  under  centuries  of  sand 
hidden 
hidden 
Where 

heart  ? 

— Ruth  Wiess. 


J^ciAt  cAutumn 


Trees  that  have  had  a  henna  rinse, 

Japanese  gardens  laden  with  quince, 
Chestnut  burrs  popping  in  two, 

Apples  that  are  chilled  with  hoary  dew, 

The  wild  geese  battalion  flying  by 
Etching  a  black  V  against  the  sky, 

A  brisk  walk  along  a  windy  street, 

The  shrill  sounds  of  voices  and  hurried  feet, 
The  endless  chatter  of  a  furry  squirrel, 

Low,  hushed  tones  of  a  boy  and  girl, 
Mascara-grey  sky  and  drops  of  rain 
Then — a  faint  whistle  of  a  distant  train. 


II 

Last  Autumn — no  I  don’t  regret 
Last  Autumn.  I  shall  never  forget. 

That  is  when  he  was  hurried  away. 

No,  no  reports — missing  they  say. 

— Anne  Flexner. 
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Pxayex 


God, 

Cover  me  over 
With  quiet  earth 
And  let  me  sleep 
Alone 

In  the  dim  eternal  halls. 

Let  the  damp  root  grow  through  my  heart 

And  the  tender  seed  feed  upon  my  flesh 

And  the  blind  earthworm  burrow  in  my  bones. 

Let  the  warm  rain  seep  down  and  fill 

My  sightless  eyes  with  slow  tears 

Let  me  be  a  part  of  earth 

My  flesh  intertwined  with  the  flower 

The  dust  of  my  heart  ground  into  the  trunk 

Of  the  pale  pine 

Let  me  rest 

Let  me  know  the  peace  of  warm  soil 
Let  me  crawl  into  the  breast  of  earth 
Deep 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  earth 
Let  me  die,  and  be  a  part  of  life. 

— Ruth  Weiss. 


Alluring  moment  near  your  face; 

A  sudden  hush  ;  emotions  race  ; 

A  warmth  of  breath ;  lips  find  their  place ; 

A  tighter  press;  they  cling  in  space; 

And  follow  line  with  softest  grace, 

As  satin-silk  enfolds  old  lace. 

A  sense,  extinct,  tries  to  encase 
A  heart  uprooted  from  its  base ; 

As  lips  depart  without  a  trace, 

A  pulse  returns  to  normal  pace: 

Such  is  the  mood  of  youth’s  embrace. 

— Joyce  Dean. 


~ Novice 

Not  knowing  what  is 
to  die 
What  means 

to  give  a  life 
1  humbly  beg 

that  being  unschooled 
In  bracing  of  the  legs 

and  careless  smile 
My  ineptness 

be  not  scorned 
I  am  so  much  busied 
with  the  kill  of  it 
The  must  of  hating 

the  requirement  of  blood 
I  am  so  blinded 

with  the  sun  of  obey 
The  great  moon 

of  unmotivated  actions 
The  old  ghosts 

wander  in  me 
Spewing  doubt 

when  the  need  is  there 
It  will  come  to  me 

of  the  saying  farewell 
Of  the  dreaming 

the  dark  dream 

and  the  whispering  goodbye. 

— Ruth  Weiss. 
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FOR  THE  GAME 
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DuVal  Hackett 

FLORIST 


Flowers  of  Finesl  Quality 
Phone  L-7561 
117  X.  Mangum  St. 
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(Continued  from  Page  13) 

In  line  with  the  making  of  surgical 
dressings,  which  is  only  one  phase  of 
Red  Cross  work.  Duke  women  likewise 
participate  in  standard  Red  Cross 
courses  in  First  Aid  and  Home  Nurs¬ 
ing. 

The  First  Aid  course  consists  of 
20  hours  of  work  and  trains  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  accepted  methods  of  treating 
the  sick,  the  wounded,  the  accident 
victim.  In  a  nation  at  war,  a  nation 
threatened  with  death  from  the  skies, 
such  training  becomes  of  new  and 
greater  importance. 

The  shortage  of  doctors  and  nurses 
to  serve  in  a  civilian  capacity  is  now 
keenly  felt.  Courses  in  Home  Nursing 
are  constructive  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  but  today,  when  the  friendly 
neighborhood  physician  has  suddenly 
become  an  inaccessible  Captain,  sta¬ 
tioned  somewhere  in  Alaska,  their 
value  cannot  be  overestimated.  134 
Duke  co-eds  are  participating  in  Home 
Nursing  classes.  Although  the  in¬ 
struction  they  receive  is  not  as  ad¬ 
vanced  as  that  to  be  had  in  Nurses’ 
Aid  course,  the  fundamentals  of 
nursing :  bathing,  feeding,  general 
care  of  the  sick,  are  presented. 

Perhaps  the  most  primary  type  of 
contact  with  the  war  efforts  of  the 
nation  is  that  established  by  the  Air 
Raid  System  of  the  East  Campus. 
Even  the  preliminary  of  a  drill  im¬ 
parts  deadly  reality  to  the  possibility 
of  air  raids.  This  system  was  put  into 
use  early  in  March  of  1942  and  has 
continued,  an  efficient  and  effective 
method  under  the  direction  of  Jane 
Hall,  head  warden  representing  the 
students,  Miss  Grout  and  Miss  Smith, 
head  faculty  wardens. 

She  still  wears  a  ribbon  in  her  hair, 
she  still  likes  to  jitterbug,  a  coke  is 
still  her  favorite  form  of  refreshment ; 
the  Duke  co-ed  has  not  lost  her  Amer¬ 
ican  zest  or  sense  of  humor,  but  she 
has  accepted  her  share  of  a  mighty 
task  and  is  working  with  her  nation 
toward  the  magnificent  goals :  victory, 
justice,  peace. 


Chesterfield  75c 

Cigarettes  carton 

Mailed  to  anyone  in 
service,  anywhere  in 
the  world  outside  of 
the  United  States. 

Leave  your  orders 
now  with 

ECKERD’S 

DRUG  STORE 

122  W.  Main  St. 


SHEET  MUSIC 
and 

RECORDINGS 

with 

LATEST  POSSIBLE 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Murray’s  Music  Co. 

119  E.  Main  St. 
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A  Quality  Variety 

of 

Corsages 
can  be  found 

at 

AtontgomexyA  flloxUt 

Phone  R-161 

Opposite  Washington  Duke 


You  re  Always 
W elcome 

at 

Efird’s 

Department 

Store 

Five  Large  Floors  to 
Shop  from 


For  ill  at  midnight 
snack,  stock  up  at: 

People’s  Fruit 
and 

Produce  Market 

330  W.  Main  St. 
Phone  L-979 


u  Take  ’ 
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stuff  I  told  her — I  thought  1  meant  it. 
Really  did.  Like  another  world. 
Hadn’t  felt  that  way  since  I  used  to 
read  fairy  tales.  That’s  what  the 
night  does  to  you. 

Then  the  day.  Sun  kind  of  glaring 
on  the  sidewalk  and  people  with 
scuffed  shoes  all  around  us.  That’s 
reality.  Then  she  was  just  a  school¬ 
teacher  T  wanted  to  get  rid  of.  Plain, 
dowdy  even.  Couldn’t  let  her  down, 
though.  Yeah— very  solicitous  I  was 
— very  tender.  Kissed  her  goodbye 
very  gently  and  put  her  on  the  train 
for  that  hick  town — with  a  bunch  of 
violets. 

Wonder  how  she  felt.  Maybe  sick 
already.  Can’t  *  remember  how  she 
looked.  Just  remember  wishing  I 
could  get  it  over  with  and  call  Pat. 
Needed  Pat.  .  .  .  Pat — 

Bye,  Pat. 

Almost  there.  In  town  already. 
Better  get  my  bag.  Cigarette.  My 
hand  is  shaking.  Yeah,  well  whose 
wouldn’t?  Little  boy,  this  is  the  way 
you  pay  for  a  bunch  of  violets. 

There’s  the  station.  New  stage  of 
life  begun  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Hiyah,  station.  Very  happy  to  meet 
you.  Yeah,  very  happy.  Train  slow¬ 
ing  down — God,  what  a  screech  !  What 
happened?  Funny,  all  those  people 
running. 

“Hey,  bud,  what’s  the  trouble?  .  .  . 
Girl?  Suicide,  eh?  Lord,  that’s  aw¬ 
ful.  Messy.  ...” 

.  .  .  Girl. 

.  .  .  Suicide. 

Girl.  Suicide. 

No. 

No,  No,  No ! 

Yes.  .  .  . 

Yes.  Girl.  Suicide. 

God! 

God!  God!  God!  No,  God,  no!  God. 
no !  No.  .  .  . 
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Elsie  Crone,  Zeta  Tau  Alpha,  wears  an  Ellen  Kaye  Original  of  100% 
blue  with  cherry-red  buttons  and  trim. 


Mary  Nelson  Freels,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  is  serenely  confident  that  her  jade-green  velvet 
Daryl  Original  is  perfect  for  any  occasion,  especially  a  tea,  coffee  or  rush  party. 

Doris  Paradies,  Alpha  Epsilon  Phi.  chooses  a  wool  and  rabbits ’-hair  Anna  Wall  Classic  in  light 
blue  and  mocha  brown,  although  you  will  find  it  in  many  other  colors  and  fabric  combinations  at 
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Overseas, 

January  1,  1943. 

Dear  All, 

It’s  January  first,  nineteen  forty- 
three!  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what 
that  means  for  us.  But  I  don ’t  know. 
None  of  us  know.  We  go  on  day  by 
day,  and  that’s  all.  We  listen  to  radio 
reports  and  write  a  few  letters.  Some¬ 
how,  life  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
we  are  part  of  it.  Sometimes  1  feel  as 
if  it  were  a  great  river  rushing  past 
me  in  a  swift,  wide  torrent,  and  there 
is  something  out  there  that  I  would 
like  to  touch  and  make  mine.  But  I 
am  helpless,  like  a  person  in  a  dream 
who  reaches  out  to  touch  an  object 
that  isn’t  there. 

You  want  me  to  tell  you  why  I  am 
here,  here  in  this  war  while  you  are 
safe  at  home.  I  only  know  that’s  the 
way  it  is.  Some  of  us  must  be  safe 
and  happy.  Some  of  us  must  live  as 
all  sane  men  want  to  live.  Or  what  is 
life  all  about?  Remember  that  line 
from  Matthew  Arnold — “We  are  here 
as  on  a  darkling  plain  swept  with  con¬ 
fused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight, 
where  ignorant  armies  clash  by 
night”?  And  those  that  have  died  glo¬ 
riously,  why  have  they  died  ?  I  think, 
that  others  may  be  happy.  And  they 
are  always  dying,  dying  today,  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  a  million  years  ago,  but  there 
must  he  some  to  fulfill  the  happiness 
they  dreamed  about.  You  say  that  is 
selfishness.  But  aren’t  we  all  selfish 
about  happiness,  our  happiness,  an¬ 
other’s  happiness?  I  want  you  to  be 
happy,  others  to  he  happy.  1  can’t  sit 
placidly  beside  this  torrent  and  see 
their  lives  brushed  aside.  I  must  help 
those  whom  this  war  may  destroy  and 
leave  nothing,  forever.  I  really  be¬ 
lieve  in  helping  the  others  first,  at 
least  I  hope  so,  1  hope  I  do. 

1  haven’t  said  much  in  this  letter, 
but  I  got  something  out  of  me  that 
was  festering  inside  and  had  to  be 
said.  I  know  you’ll  understand. 

Happy  New  Year! 
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Jjlack  j Mountain  College: 
Caucational  Utopia 

By  CHARLES  MARKHAM 


Black  Mountain  students  work  half  a  day,  study  half  a  day.  By  working  together  on 
projects  which  enable  them  to  continue  as  an  entirely  independent  college,  members  of 
the  Black  Mountain  community  make  their  lack  of  money  an  asset  rather  than  a  hindrance. 


Black  Mountain  College?  Oh, 
they're  nothing  but  ;)  buneh  of 
crackpots  out  there  teaching  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  nothing.’  growled  the 
bloated  old  Southern  “gentleman  of 
the  old  school." 

“Black  Mountain  College?  Why, 
I  ve  tested  students  front  there  and 
they  didn't  know  a  thing."  proudly 
;  ■  claimed  the  conventional  professor 
the  large  university  who  prides 
himself  on  the  vast  accumulation  of 
tacts  which  he  has  piled  up  in  his  stu¬ 
dents'  overworked  brains. 

"Black  Mountain  College?  I  heard 
that  the  FBI  kept  that  place  under 
constant  watch."  whispered  the  gar¬ 
rulous  Asheville  matron  at  her  book 
club  meeting. 

If  a  group  of  perfectly  sane  educa¬ 
tors  with  practical  theories  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  "a  bunch  of  crackpots,”  if 
the  education  of  the  individual  for 
living  in  human  society  is  “igno¬ 
rance"  or  a  “conglomeration  of  noth¬ 
ing."  if  the  world’s  most  democratic 
college  campus  is  worthy  of  FBI  at¬ 
tention,  then  the  bloated  old  gentle¬ 
man.  the  conventional  college  prof, 
and  the  garrulous  gossip  are  absolute¬ 
ly  right.  But  they’re  all  wet. 

It  's  (piite  natural  that  BMC  should 
be  called  a  nest  of  crackpots.  Most 
revolutionary  ideas  on  any  subject  are 
generally  laughed  at  or  sneered  at — 
particularly  in  the  field  of  education. 
Thus  the  reactionary  educators  “of 
the  old  school”  were  in  for  a  shock  of 
no  little  proportions  in  1933  when  a 
small  band  of  teachers  and  students 
from  a  supposedly  progressive  South¬ 
ern  university  revolted  and  migrated 
to  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of 
Western  North  Carolina  to  put  into 
practice  their  revolutionary  theory  of 
education — that  education  is  not  an 
endless  search  for  facts  through  con¬ 
tinuous  head-stuffing,  but  rather  per¬ 
sonal  growth,  the  development  of  the 
imagination  in  the  student,  because,  in 
the  words  of  John  Rice,  leader  of  the 
1933  revolt  and  first  rector  of  BMC, 
It  is  only  through  imagination  that 
education  can  reach  and  develop  the 
whole  human  being.”  Amiable,  ener¬ 
getic.  precise  Bob  Wunseh,  Rice’s  suc¬ 
cessor  as  rector  of  BMC,  puts  it  this 
way:  “Knowledge  is  a  way  of  life, 


but  life  is  richer  than  any  of  its 
ways.”  The  Black  Mountain  concept, 
then,  is  simply  that  education  is  train¬ 
ing  the  individual  to  think  for  him¬ 
self,  training  him  to  live  as  a  part  of 
a  democratic  human  society.  BMC 
seeks  to  invite  the  student  to  the  re¬ 
alization  that  the  way  of  handling  the 
facts  at  his  disposal  and  himself  amid 
those  facts  is  much  more  important 
than  the  facts  themselves. 

Although  new  enough  to  be  revolu¬ 
tionary,  the  BMC  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  by  no  means  original.  A 
great  many  pseudo-progressive  educa¬ 
tors  have  adopted  the  idea  that  educa¬ 


tion  is  training  the  student  to  live, 
but  comparatively  few  have  advanced 
beyond  the  realm  of  theory.  Too  many 
“progressive”  institutions  are  still 
cramming  facts  down  the  throats  of 
their  students ;  Black  Mountain  alone 
has  translated  theory  into  practice. 
Black  Mountain  alone  is  training  its 
students  to  live.  And  thereby  hangs  the 
tale:  BMC ’s  uniqueness  lies  not  so 
much  in  theory  as  in  method. 

And  what  is  the  method  that  makes 
BMC  an  educational  Utopia  ?  An  av¬ 
erage  collegian  will  question  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  a  college  with  55  students,  no 
endowment,  and  an  athletic  budget  of 
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$10.55  yearly  to  train  its  students  to 
live  in  a  society  where  money,  num¬ 
bers,  prestige,  and  power  mean  every¬ 
thing.  The  Black  Mountain  method  is 
simple :  BMC  places  no  restrictions 
whatsoever  on  its  students  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  individual’s  mental  and 
spiritual  development  will  thus  be 
normal  and  natural;  by  leaving  the 
initiative  with  the  individual  in  all 
matters,  the  college  encourages  an  at¬ 
titude  of  responsibility  and  self-reli¬ 
ance,  training  the  student  to  advance 
“under  his  own  steam”;  by  subject¬ 
ing  the  individual  to  the  “group  in¬ 
fluence”  of  a  small  community,  BMC 
trains  its  students  to  recognize  and 
fulfill  their  obligations  to  society  as  a 
whole.  Consequently,  the  student 
learns  not  only  to  think  and  act  for 
himself,  hut  to  live,  and  to  enjoy 
pleasant  and  normal  relations  with  his 
fellow  men.  Black  Mountain  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  amazing  truth  that  this 
can  he  accomplished  without  an  enor¬ 
mous  endowment,  elaborate  equip¬ 
ment,  or  a  star-studded  football  team. 

Endowments  mean  little  to  Black 
Mountain  College.  It  is  scared  of  them, 
scared  of  the  strings  that  are  always 
attached  to  huge  donations  of  money. 
Academic  freedom  was  what  John 
Rice  and  his  tiny  band  of  colleagues 
were  seeking  when  they  broke  away 
from  Rollins  College.  There  have  never 
been  any  strings  attached  to  BMC; 
with  no  endowments,  there  has  never 
been  a  hoard  of  trustees.  The  faculty 
owns  the  college,  has  owned  it  sine? 
the  beginning,  annually  elects  its  offi¬ 
cers— a  rector,  a  secretary,  a  treas¬ 
urer,  and  a  Board  of  Fellows.  Stu¬ 
dents  govern  themselves  through  their 
own  student  officers  (members  of  the 
Board  of  Fellows)  and  need  no  deans. 

The  equipment  of  BMC  was  con¬ 
verted — by  faculty  and  student  labor 
— from  a  summer  resort  to  a  college 
campus.  Lake  Eden,  once  a  Mecca  for 
summer  visitors,  was  sold  to  the  col¬ 
lege  several  years  ago,  and  the  guest 
lodges  at  the  once-popular  resort  have 
become  dormitories,  the  bathhouse  is 
now  a  chemistry  and  physics  labora¬ 
tory,  summer  cottages  are  faculty 
homes.  Students  and  faculty  together 
built  the  only  new  building  on  the 
campus — a  studies  building,  with  an 


individual  study  for  each  student.  The 
new  edifice,  flat  and  oblong  like  a 
cheese  box,  is  a  wing  of  a  proposed 
main  building  to  be  completed  after 
t lie  war.  There  are  no  classroom  build¬ 
ings — classes  are  conducted  in  the 
teachers’  studies. 

There  are  no  rules  at  BMC.  There 
are  only  agreements;  “Do  Not  Dis¬ 
turb”  signs  on  the  study  doors  and 
holiday  periods  are  the  only  two  that 
must  be  observed.  Students — boys  and 
girls — have  no  restrictions  at  all; 
BMC  believes  them  mature  enough  to 
think  for  themselves  and  to  act  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Consequently,  Black  Moun¬ 
tain  girls  need  no  housemothers  to 
lock  them  out  at  10  :30  (they  may  come 
in  when  they  please)  or  to  sniff  their 
breaths  after  a  date  (there  are  few 
dates  because  of  transportation  diffi¬ 
culties  due  to  the  isolation  of  the  col¬ 
lege)  ;  they  need  no  purity  lights  or 
snooping  policemen.  They  have  too 
dee])  a  sense  of  honor  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  make  conventional  rules  neces¬ 
sary. 

Although  Black  Mountain  boys  and 
girls  have  unlimited  privileges,  they 
do  not  abuse  them.  And  Black  Moun¬ 
tain’s  faith  in  the  intelligence  of  its 


students  has  always  been  justified ; 
there  have  never  been  any  wild  oats 
sown  at  Black  Mountain  College. 

The  lack  of  rules  at  BMC  is  not  the 
only  unconventional  characteristic  of 
the  college.  Formal  clothes  are  never 
worn  except  at  night.  Cirls  attend 
classes  in  shorts  (even  in  November) 
or  dungarees;  boys  are  attired  in 
plaid  shirts,  overalls,  brogans.  Com¬ 
fort  rather  than  beauty  is  the  byword 
of  the  BMC  students  who  study  half 
a  day  and  spend  the  remainder  dig¬ 
ging  ditches  or  farming  under  the  col¬ 
lege’s  universal  work  program. 

Classes  are  conducted  informally, 
and  students  often  find  the  floor  a 
more  comfortable  resting  place  in 
class  than  stiff-backed  chairs.  Faculty 
members,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
known  by  their  first  names;  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  teacher  and  student 
is  that  of  one  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  the  other.  BMC  teachers,  un¬ 
like  a  great  many  college  professors, 
do  not  pretend  to  be  know-it-alls  and 
acknowledge  that  they  actually  learn 
much  by  teaching,  although  they  are 
recognized  experts  in  their  fields. 

Unconventional,  too,  is  the  social 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Robert  Babcock  conducts  a  class  in  political  science.  Classes  at  BMC  are  strictly 
informal.  Teachers,  though  experts  in  their  fields,  acknowledge  that  they  learn  much  by 
teaching. 
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The  studies  building,  most  obvious  product  to  date  of  coop¬ 
eration  of  students  and  faculty  to  achieve  an  ideal,  was  built 
almost  entirely  by  Black  Mountain  College  labor,  at  a  saving  of 
$25,000  to  the  college. 


A  room  in  Girls’  Lodge.  Two  lodges,  once  part  of  Lake  Eden 
summer  resort,  now  serve  as  dormitories.  Although  three  stu¬ 
dents  share  a  room,  problems  of  incompatibility  among  room¬ 
mates  are  non-existent. 


life,  with  practically  no  dating;  nev¬ 
ertheless.  the  recreation  problem  in  a 
small  community  of  100  persons  is 
relatively  simple.  Faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  combine  their  talents  to  present 
dramatic  productions  and  concerts; 
after-dinner  dancing  twice  weekly  is 
one  of  the  college’s  chief  solutions  to 
the  recreation  problem.  By  far  the 
most  universal  form  of  entertainment 
is  the  bull  session,  at  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  host  (or  hosts)  provides  the 
edibles.  Every  student  supplies  him¬ 
self  with  cookies,  cheese  crackers, 
cake,  etc.  from  the  college’s  co-op 
store  and  keeps  a  supply  of  hot  choc¬ 
olate  on  hand  at  all  times,  often  invit¬ 
ing  his  neighbors  and  friends  into  his 
private  study  for  a  party.  The  social 
problem  solves  itself,  without  the  use 
of  fraternities,  sororities,  or  auto¬ 
cratic  social  activities  committees. 

Adherence  to  the  belief  that  “the 
range  of  knowledge  is  so  infinite  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  pick  out  a 
number  of  subjects  and  say  of  them, 
These  a  man  must  know,’  ”  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  abolishment  of  all  re¬ 
quired  courses  at  BMC.  The  student 
has  complete  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
selection  of  his  courses  (there  is  a 
wide  variety;,  being  free,  to  quote  the 
catalogue,  “to  elect,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  his  adviser,  those  studies 
which  he  believes  will  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  benefit  to  him  at  a  given  time,  and 


he  is  urged  to  follow  and  enlarge  his 
own  interests  in  the  belief  that  inter¬ 
est  is  one  of  the  surest  guides  to  real 
self-development.  ’  ’ 

Students  are  divided  into  two  cate¬ 
gories,  corresponding  roughly  to 
classes  at  a  conventional  college :  the 
Junior  Division,  in  which  all  entering 
students  are  placed,  and  the  more  spe¬ 
cialized  Senior  Division.  Entrance 
into  the  Senior  Division  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  individual,  who  takes 
the  comprehensive  Senior  Division 
exam  only  when  he  feels  himself  suffi¬ 
ciently  prepared.  A  similar  exam  is 
required  for  graduation.  Otherwise, 
there  are  no  tests  of  any  type.  To  dis¬ 
courage  useless  competition  for 
grades,  no  numerical  record  of  the 
students’  work  is  kept.  At  the  end  of 
each  quarterly  term,  the  student 
writes  an  evaluation  of  what  he  has 
learned,  and  the  teacher  similarly 
evaluates  the  individual’s  abilities  as 
a  student. 

Unhampered  by  the  burden  of  re¬ 
quired  subjects  to  choke  up  his  course 
of  study,  free  from  all  personal  re¬ 
strictions,  the  Black  Mountain  stu¬ 
dent  has  a  Utopian  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  normally  and  naturally — to  come 
to  the  full  realization  of  his  unique¬ 
ness  and  potentialities  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual. 

The  universal  work  program  is  as 
important  a  part  of  the  college’s  edu¬ 


cational  system  as  is  the  customary 
book  learning,  and  is  probably  a  better 
expression  of  the  college’s  educational 
philosophy.  Essentially  democratic, 
the  work  plan  requires  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  eA^ery  student,  Avho  gives  three 
half-days  a  week  to  his  Avork — whether 
it  be  mailing  out  college  neAvs  bulle¬ 
tins  and  catalogues  or  ploAving  on  the 
college’s  nearby  farm. 

Designed  not  necessarily  to  produce 
skilled  laborers,  the  work  program 
seeks  to  develop  in  the  student  a  spirit 
of  responsibility,  Avhich  is  to  BMC  as 
much  a  matter  of  education  as  a  thor¬ 
ough  knoAvledge  of  the  Latin  declen¬ 
sions.  Working  together  for  a  com¬ 
mon  purpose,  the  students  learn  the 
necessity  of  social  organization  and 
the  implications  of  active  citizenship 
in  a  group.  A  realistic  social  con¬ 
sciousness  is  more  than  a  political  by- 
Avord  to  those  Avho  have  actually  la¬ 
bored  in  the  types  of  occupations  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  nation’s  peo¬ 
ple.  The  work  plan  provides  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  development  of  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  practical  judgment 
and  forms  the  basis  for  the  “share 
and  share  alike”  community  spirit 
Avhich  makes  Black  Mountain  Avhat  it 
is. 

The  Avork  program  has  its  practical 
value  too:  the  college  is  thus  moving 
ever  nearer  to  its  goal  of  ultimate  self- 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 
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MATHEMATICS 

and  the  IFAft/ 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  L.  HART 
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at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
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mittee  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  and  the  Mathemat¬ 
ical  Association  of  America.  Professor  W.  L.  Hart  was  a  major 
in  the  Artillery  Corps  during  the  First  World  War. 
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IN  the  past,  the  United  States  has 
usually  been  geared  to  a  peace-time 
economy  with  only  brief  intermissions 
when  military  affairs  were  deemed  of 
of  importance.  Hence,  during  the  last 
two  years,  it  was  natural  to  find  a  large 
element  of  surprise  in  the  public  re¬ 
action  to  indications  that  modern  mili¬ 
tary  science  in  its  most  essential 
branches  is  a  mathematical  field.  How¬ 
ever,  the  present  acute  war-time  need 
for  mathematics,  and  also  for  the 
physical  and  engineering  sciences,  was 
definitely  fore-shadowed  by  trends  in 
w  arfare  over  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
At  this  moment,  the  resulting  call  for 
men  and  women  w  ith  substantial  math¬ 
ematical  training  completely  dwarfs 
the  similar  demand  which  arose  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  world  war. 

It  is  obvious  that  war  creates  a  need 
mainly  for  applied  mathematicians  as 
contrasted  to  those  who  specialize  in 
pure  mathematical  theory.  Frequent¬ 
ly,  the  mathematical  elements  involved 
in  the  applications  are  so  interwoven 
with  the  physical  or  engineering  back¬ 
ground  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  relative  importance  of  the 
mathematical  part  as  compared  to  the 
other  features.  Let  us  omit  mentioning 
the  essential  but  routine  industrial 
and  engineering  applications  of  math¬ 
ematics  and  restrict  our  attention  to 
some  of  its  less  familiar  uses  which 
have  present  importance.  (See  “ Math¬ 
ematics  and  the  Defense  Program.”  by 
Marston  Morse  and  William  L.  Hart; 
The  Mathematics  Teacher,  Volume 


XXXIV,  page  195,  May,  1941.) 

First,  let  us  mention  mathematical 
applications  which  can  be  carried  out 
only  by  an  individual  with  training 
equivalent  to  that  implied  by  a  Ph.D. 
degree  in  mathematics.  War  work  of 
this  type  involves  the  solution  of  the 
special  problems  as  contrasted  to 
routine  actions  in  the  research  being 
carried  on  by  the  Army,  Navy,  vari¬ 
ous  government  bureaus,  and  private 
industry.  Astronomically  large  num¬ 
bers  of  man-hours  of  highly  skilled 
mathematical  investigation  as  well  as 
technical  research  of  other  varieties 
are  involved  in  each  advance  in  the 
design  of  airplanes,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  fire  control  devices  for  artil¬ 
lery,  in  the  improvement  of  bomb 
sights,  and  in  the  planning  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  all  the  complicated  guns 
and  other  implements  of  warfare. 
Thus,  a  certain  group  of  mathemati¬ 
cians  and  mathematical  physicists  is 
an  indispensable  cog  in  the  ballistic 
division  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
of  the  Army.  These  men  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  solving  many  of  the 
fundamental  problems  which  arise  in 
the  design  of  guns,  projectiles,  and 
bombs,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the 
tables  employed  by  artillerymen  in  ac¬ 
tual  service.  A  fewr  highly  qualified 
mathematicians  are  essential  officers 
in  that  part  of  the  intelligence  service 
which  deals  with  codes.  Advanced 
mathematics  enters  in  the  present  ac¬ 
tive  research  in  meteorology,  elec¬ 
tronics,  and  various  other  sections  of 


physics  which  have  unique  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  war  effort. 

Belowr  the  research  level  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  we  find  a  growing  need  for 
men  and  women  who  have  an  under¬ 
graduate  college  minor  or  major  in 
mathematics,  together  with  various 
other  types  of  training.  This  demand, 
along  with  the  increased  need  for 
teachers  of  mathematics,  is  just  now 
giving  rise  to  an  acute  shortage  of 
mathematically  trained  personnel  for 
many  positions  of  responsibility  in 
the  war  effort.  For  instance,  a  mod¬ 
erately  advanced  mathematical  back¬ 
ground  of  the  type  just  described  and 
a  foundation  of  physics  are  prerequi¬ 
sites  for  the  course  of  study  being 
taken  at  certain  universities  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  who  will  become  mete¬ 
orologists  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
A  similar  background  is  a  prerequi¬ 
site  for  the  course  of  study  in  elec¬ 
tronics  which  is  offered  to  selected 
men  who  will  become  officers  in  the 
Signal  Corps;  men  with  this  training 
are  needed  to  supervise  the  operation 
of  various  complicated  electrical  de¬ 
vices.  \oung  women  with  at  least  a 
moderate  knowledge  of  college  math¬ 
ematics  and  certain  other  essential 
subject  matter  are  needed  as  appli¬ 
cants  for  appointments  under  federal 
civil  service  as  ordnance  inspectors.  A 
woman  with  a  college  major  in  math¬ 
ematics  supplemented  by  work  in  sta¬ 
tistics  is  now  considered  as  a  pearl  of 
great  price  in  industry  and  in  various 
government  bureaus. 


SCRAP 

Coed  salesgirls  at  the  University  of  Washington  foot¬ 
ball  games  are  vending  new  corsages  this  season.  Gone  are 
the  traditional  mum  corsages  of  former  years,  and  in  their 
place  is  the  wartime  “defense"  corsage.  Adorning  the 
lapels  of  Husky  rooters  these  days  are  boy  and  girl  pipe 
cleaner  gadgets,  of  colors  corresponding  to  your  favorite 
team.  Attached  to  the  pipe  cleaner  figures  are  defense 
stamps  of  different  denominations.  More  than  $100  in  war 
stamps  were  sold  at  the  first  football  games  of  the  season. 

,^4^4  T wo  intensive  courses  in  the 
Russian  language  are  being  offered 
by  Cornell  University  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Professor  Ernest  J.  Sim¬ 
mons.  The  courses  are  designed  for 
qualified  students  who  desire  to  give 
full  time,  for  a  limited  period,  in 
preparation  for  possible  war  work 
with  the  Signal  Corps,  Military  In¬ 
telligence,  or  government  agencies. 

A  one-semester  course  in  military  chemistry  and 
chemical  agents  is  being  given  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  course  will  be  offered  each  semester  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  and  is  open  to  graduates  from  high  school. 

^4^4 Fort  Bliss-men  knew  there 
was  only  one  answer  when  they 
heard  that  plans  for  a  Beauty  Parlor 
were  included  in  the  blueprint  for 
the  new  barracks.  Five  buildings 
for  W AACS  are  now  under  con¬ 
struction  —  three  barracks,  a  mess 
hall,  and  a  combination  recreation 
hall  and  administration  building. 
The  Beauty-Parlor -to-be  has  already 
been  christened  unofficially  “ Fort 
Bliss  Rumor  Center .” 

College  Graduates  in  the  War:  Herbert  C.  Hun- 
saker,  Dean  of  Cleveland  College,  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  division  of  adult 
education  in  the  Office  of  War  Information  .  .  .  Mr.  How- 
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ard  Bruce,  graduate  in  civil  engineering  of  Virginia  Mili¬ 
tary  Institute,  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  Standards  and 
Conservation  of  the  Army  Production  Division  .  .  .  Dr. 
Wilbur  A.  Nelson,  Chief  of  the  Mining  Branch  of  WPB, 
who  has  been  appointed  Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy 
Director  General  for  Industry  Operations,  is  on  leave  as 
head  of  the  School  of  Geology  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

^iThe  soldier  heard  quoting 
Beowulf  while  on  kitchen  police 
will  probably  be  Dr.  Willis  D.  Ja¬ 
cobs,  former  English  professor  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico.  Dr. 

Jacobs,  author  of  several  articles 
and  a  student  of  19th  Century  Lin¬ 
guistic  Literature,  reported  for 
-  duty  in  the  army  recently. 

^4^4  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science,  the 
oldest  institution  of  its  type  in  America,  was  the  first  col¬ 
lege  in  its  area,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  entire  United 
States,  to  receive  a  Treasury  Department  Minuteman  Flag, 
signifying  the  fact  that  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
students,  faculty  and  personnel  have  subscribed  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  purchase  of  War  Stamps  and  Bonds. 

^L£lThe  Army  Finance  School  is 
now  located  at  Duke  University. 

The  A.  F.  S.  will  occupy  the  entire 
Crowell  Quad,  with  classrooms  in 
the  Law  School  and  dormitories. 

Applications  for  the  A.  F.  S.  have 
been  pouring  in  ever  since  the  sol¬ 
diers  found  out  that  Duke  is  co-ed. 

.^4^4  Rollins  College  has  set  a  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
United  States  football  by  volunteering  to  donate  all  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  its  home  games  to  the  pressing  needs  of  army 
emergency  relief.  All  proceeds  of  the  three  home  games 
against  Presbyterian,  Washington  and  Lee,  and  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  over  the  actual  game  expenses,  will  go  to  the  Army 
Emergency  Relief  Fund.  It  is  expected  that  the  gift  amount 
will  reach  $10,000. 

^CUThe  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  have  approved  111  eastern 
and  mid-western  colleges  as  schools 
where  Japanese  students  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizenship  can  resume  their 
studies.  More  than  100  of  these  stu¬ 
dents,  who  were  evacuated  from 
west  coast  areas,  are  back  at  their 
books  and  lecture  halls  again. 
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By  JOE  DlMONA 


Afterwards,  they  went  out  of  the 
.  theater  and  across  the  street  to 
the  Tavern.  Inside  it  was  close  and 
dank,  and  they  went  up  to  the  bar 
and  ordered  four  bumpers. 

“Boy,”  said  Bill,  “That  was  some 
picture.  ” 

“That  Gary  Cooper  didn’t  mess 
around,  did  lie?”  he  said.  “Sergeant 
York,  I  mean.” 

“Yes,  he  could  certainly  handle  a 
gun.  God,  did  you  see  them  fall  over 
when  he  had  them  in  the  trench  there  ! 
Boy,  that  was  something.  He  must 
have  been  some  shot.” 

They  were  sitting  around  a  table  in 
the  back  now.  Jim  was  already  on  his 
third  glass.  They  were  all  beginning 
to  feel  pretty  talkative. 

“You  know  something,”  he  said, 
“1  think  I’m  getting  the  itch.  Maybe 
it’s  the  picture  or  maybe  it’s  just 
everything  but  I’m  getting  the  itch.  I 
want  to  get  out  of  here.  I  want  to  get 
in  this  damn  thing.  1  thought  1  ’d 
never  feel  this  way,  but  I  can  feel  il 
coming  on.  ” 

“It’s  the  beer,”  Jim  said,  “The 
beer,  that’s  all.  You’ll  be  over  it  in 
the  morning.” 

“Oh  no  he  won’t,”  said  Bill.  “Oil 
no  he  won’t,  ’cause  I  feel  the  same 
way.  Every  time  I  see  a  newspaper, 
every  time  I  hear  the  radio,  it’s  the 
same  way.  It  almost  scares  me.” 

“Here,”  said  Jim,  “Chug-a-lug 
this  next  one  and  you  won’t  scare 
yourself,  little  boy.  ” 

“Oh  shut  up,  Jim,”  he  said.  “  Bill’s 
right.  I’m  going  to  get  to  work  on 
this  thing  right  away.  I’m  going  to 
get  in  the  Army.  ” 


“Oh  don’t  be  a  damn  fool,”  said 
Jim.  “Drink  your  beer  and  let’s  get 
going.  I’m  sick  of  all  this  war  crap. 
That’s  all  you  hear  nowadays  and  I’m 
sick  of  it.” 

“Say,”  said  Jerry,  who  up  to  now 
had  said  nothing.  “My  old  man  was 
in  the  last  war  and  he  told  me  the 
women  were  really  easy  in  France.” 

“Yeah,”  said  Jim,  “That’s  good 
too,  but  we’ll  probably  end  up  in  the 
Philippines  or  China.” 

“Well,”  said  Jerry,  “You  know 
what  they  say  about  the  Chinese.” 


She  looked  at  him. 

“You  didn’t,”  she  said. 

“Yes,  Margie,  this  morning.  I  leave 
tomorrow  for  home.  The  folks  want 
to  see  me  before  L  go,  so  I’m  leaving 
early.” 

“Bob,  you  fool,  why  didn’t  you  tell 
me  before  ?  ’  ’ 

“1  was  afraid  to,  Margie.  I  was 
afraid  of  your  influence.” 

“You  could  have  gotten  into  a  Re¬ 
serve.  Why  didn’t  you  get  in  a  Re¬ 
serve  like  everyone  else?  Why  do  you 
always  have  to  rush  into  everything? 
Oh  damn,  damn,  damn  you  anyway.” 

She  sobbed,  and  pressed  her  head 
against  his  chest.  He  held  her  there 
for  a  minute,  trying  to  hold  her  so  he 
would  never  forget  these  moments, 
always  remember  her  standing  there 
sobbing  on  his  chest. 

“Let’s  go  down  to  the  Goody 
Shoppe.  1  want  to  tell  some  of  the 
guys  good-bye.” 

“Oh.  I  can’t.  My  makeup,  it’s  all 
streaked.  I  can’t  go  down  there  look¬ 
ing  this  way.  ” 


“Oh,  come  on  Margie.  Hell,  this  is 
my  last  night.  Let’s  not  quarrel  on 
our  last  night.” 

“Al-alright,  I’ll  go.  Let  me  put 
some  makeup  on.” 

He  watched  her  there  in  the  moon¬ 
light  against  the  background  of  old 
trees  and  a  sloping  lawn,  against  a 
background  which  he  would  never  en¬ 
joy  again.  She  turned  and  blushed 
when  she  caught  him  staring  at  her. 

“Come  on,”  she  said,  “Let’s  get 
going.  It’s  getting  late  and  we  won’t 
be  able  to  find  a  place  to  sit.” 


The  Goody  Shoppe  was  crowded. 
They  walked  into  the  main  room  and 
a  chorus  of  cheers  arose  from  his 
brothers  in  the  rear.  One  of  them,  a 
little  soused,  was  walking  towards 
them.  He  was  waving  a  bumper  in  his 
hand.  lie  was  quite  drunk. 

‘  ‘  When  ya  leaving,  Bobby  ?  ’  ’ 

“Tomorrow  morning,  Joe.” 

“Oh,”  he  seemed  to  sober  up. 
“That’s  too  bad,  Bobby,  I’m  sorry  to 
hear  that.  Stop  around  and  see  me 
before  you  leave,  will  you?” 

“OK,”  lie  said,  “I’ll  see  you  before 
I  leave.” 

That  was  the  fiftieth  guy  he  had 
promised.  It  was  nice  to  promise 
them  that.  Then  they  would  save  all 
these  gushing  farewells  till  the  mor¬ 
row.  They  walked  to  the  table  at  the 
rear  and  his  brothers  moved  over  to 
make  a  place  for  them.  Margie  was 
not  saying  much. 

Bert  piped  up.  “What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter,  Margie  ?  The  world  got  you  down 
or  has  Bob  been  up  to  his  old  tricks 
again?” 

She  looked  at  him.  “Bob’s  leaving 
tomorrow.  He’ll  have  to  put  those  old 
tricks  of  his  in  storage  for  a  good 
while.” 

The  talking  stopped.  Finally  Bert 
said.  “Why  you  going  so  soon,  Bob? 
You’re  only  nineteen.  You  could  have 
finished  the  semester,  at  least.” 

"I  know,”  said  Bob,  “I  know.  I 
guess  I  just  got  the  itch,  that’s  all.” 
That  was  all  he  said.  He  was  getting 
tired  of  explaining  and  explaining. 
What  he  had  said  was  enough.  It  was 
the  itch,  that’s  all. 

He  ordered  a  beer.  After  the  third 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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3tJ  Just  Matilda 

By  W.  SNOWDEN  CARTER 


rp hey  were  a  devoted  couple.  Bill 
J.  and  Polly  1  'alt rider.  Polly  was  a 
level-headed  young  wife  who  was 
seldom  ruffled,  and  made  more  deci¬ 
sions  concerning  the  management  of 
the  farm  than  her  husband  ever  re¬ 
alized.  In  short,  she  was  the  brains  of 
;he  household,  but  Bill  never  realized 
that  his  decisions  were  hers. 

(hi  this  particular  evening,  a  blus¬ 
tery  .March  night,  they  were  seated  in 
their  living  room  before  the  open  tire- 
place.  Their  only  two  pets.  Bozo,  the 
dog.  and  Matilda,  the  cat,  were  curled 
contentedly  before  the  roaring  fire. 
Bill  slouched  in  his  big  armchair  and 
dragged  lazily  on  his  pipe.  Polly, 
wearing  the  glasses  she  used  for  close 
work,  was  bent  intently  over  her  knit¬ 
ting.  Bill  blew  slow  twisting  smoke 
rings  into  the  air  and  talked  brokenly 
between  drags  on  his  pipe : 

"You  know.  Polly,  sometimes  1  feel 
like  1  ought  to  be  out  there  fighting.” 
he  said.  “I’m  not  doing  much  here 
that  can't  be  done  by  someone  else. 
Most  of  my  friends  are  in  the  war. 
They're  sacrificing  everything  they’ve 
got.  and  all  I  do  is  sit  here  just  as  if 
there  were  no  war.  I  get  pretty  dis¬ 
gusted  with  myself  sometimes.” 

Polly  didn’t  blink  an  eye  at  this 
statement ;  she  had  heard  it  so  many 
times  before.  She  knew  that  her  hus¬ 
band  had  heard  some  spine-tingling 
speech  over  the  radio,  or  read  some 
inspiring  story.  Tomorrow  he  would  be 
rational ;  she  needn’t  worry,  just  say  a 
few  comforting  words,  and  all  would 
be  well  once  again. 

“The  army  doesn’t  need  you,  Bill, 
or  they’d  have  taken  you,”  she  said. 
"They  gave  you  a  deferment  because 
they  know  you’re  needed  at  home. 
Every  man  can’t  carry  a  gun,  some¬ 
body  has  to  farm.  I  can  see  how  you 
feel  about  it.  Everyone  knows  you’re 
not  afraid  to  fight;  if  the  time  ever 
comes  for  you  to  make  a  sacrifice,  I 
know  you’ll  do  it;  until  then,  I’d  just 
sit  tight.” 

Polly  scarcely  looked  up  from  her 
knitting  as  she  said  this.  She  had  said 
it  so  many  times  that  the  words  came 
without  thinking. 

“I  guess  we  may  as  well  turn  in 
now,  dear.  '  she  said  as  she  laid  aside 
her  knitting.  “Put  Bozo  and  Matilda 


out;  it’s  about  time  for  Matilda  to 
feed  her  family  anyway.” 

“Have  you  found  out  where  Ma¬ 
tilda  hides  those  kittens  yet?”  Bill 
asked  as  he  knocked  out  his  pipe. 
“They  should  be  right  large  now.” 

“All  I  know  is  that  they’re  some¬ 
where  in  the  barn.  I  see  her  go  in 
there  and  I  see  her  come  out,  but,  for 
the  life  of  me,  I  can’t  discover  where 
she  hides  them.  They’re  probably 
tucked  away  in  some  corner  of  the 
hayloft.  Be  careful  when  you  fork 
down  the  hay  up  there ;  I ’d  hate  to  see 
anything  happen  to  those  kittens.” 

“Come,  on,  Matilda,”  said  Bill  as 
he  went  to  the  door.  “It’s  time  to  say 
goodnight.  You  may  as  well  go  out 
for  the  evening,  too,  Bozo;  it’s  getting- 
late  and  tomorrow  will  be  here  before 
we  know  it.  ” 

Bill,  however,  didn’t  quite  reach 
the  door  before  Bozo  sprang  from  his 
position  in  front  of  the  fire  and  shook 
the  house  with  his  loud  rasping  barks. 

“What’s  the  matter,  old  man? 
Somebody  prowling  around  outside?” 

Just  then  a  bold  knock  answered 
the  question.  Bill  turned  on  the  porch 
light  and  opened  the  door ;  four  men 
pushed  past  him  into  the  room. 

The  foremost  man  held  a  revolver 
in  his  hand,  and  the  other  three  had 
their  hands  thrust  threateningly  in 
their  overcoat  pockets.  The  man  with 
the  drawn  gun  Avas  obviously  the 
leader  of  the  four;  he  smiled  courte¬ 
ously  as  the  astounded  Bill  Caltrider 
stepped  aside.  Polly  showed  no  fear, 
but  looked  question i ugly  up  at  the 
men  from  her  chair. 

“We  regret  to  make  this  forced  in¬ 
trusion,”  said  their  leader.  “And  I 


assure  you  that  we  are  not  thieves  nor 
your  enemies  in  a  personal  sense,  but 
the  enemies  of  your  government.  We 
are  Germans!  And  now,  Mr.  Calt¬ 
rider,  if  you  Avill  sit  down,  I  will  tell 
you  and  your  wife  Avhy  Ave  are  here. 
You  seem  surprised  that  I  know  your 
name  ?  I  must  confess  that  Ave  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  you  than  your 
name  ;  Ave  go  over  details  thoroughly.” 

'  ‘  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  ’  ’  Bill 
asked.  “If  you  think  I’ll  help  you, 
you ’ve  got  the  wrong  guy— I ’d  sooner 
be  hanged!” 

“That  is  a  most  unfortunate  atti¬ 
tude  to  take,  Mr.  Caltrider.  The 
Fuehrer  Avill  conquer  this  country 
within  a  year’s  time;  and  Avhen  Ave  sit 
in  Washington,  we  Avill  unquestionably 
remember  those  men  who  haA^e  been 
helpful  to  us.  We  have  a  feAV  details 
to  attend  to  here,  and  if  you  and  your 
Avife  Avill  permit  yourselves  to  be 
bound,  I  assure  you  nothing  that  be¬ 
longs  to  you  Avill  be  harmed  except 
your  barn.  ’  ’ 

“My  barn!”  shouted  Bill.  “What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  I’ve  got 
livestock  in  there!” 

“Your  barn,  Mr.  Caltrider,  is  to  be 
burned,  but  don’t  worry  about  your 
livestock ;  Ave  Avill  see  that  every  single 
animal  is  driven  out  before  the  fire 
begins.  lrou  see,  we  want  to  hurt  you 
as  little  as  possible;  the  Fuehrer  be¬ 
lieves  that  you  will  make  better  cit¬ 
izens  under  him  if  he  treats  you  cour¬ 
teously.  We  sincerely  hope  that  your 
barn  is  insured;  if  it  is  not,  then  Ave 
Avill  reimburse  you  when  our  govern¬ 
ment  takes  charge  in  Washington.” 

( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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nQovely  jNight 


A  Short  Short  Story 


By  BRUNO  ZIRATO,  JR. 


Jason  Auerbach  aligned  the  sunset 
with  his  blood-shot  eye. — Inst  like  a 
fried  egg. — lie  pulled  out  a  cigarette 
from  a  polished  silver  case,  tapped 
one  end,  and  put  the  other  into  his 
mouth.  Consciously  he  let  the  smoke 
drift  from  his  nose,  as  he  picked  an 
imaginary  bit  of  tobacco  from  his 
tongue.  Grasping  the  lapels  of  his 
sports  jacket  with  both  hands  he  ad¬ 
justed  the  collar  and  sighed  expan¬ 
sively,  “Lovely  night,  isn’t  it?” 

“I  hadn’t  noticed.” 

“Well,  you  really  should  .  .  .  that 
sunset  is  exceptionally  fine  tonight 
and  as  you  must  know,  Tucson  is 
noted  for  its  sunsets.” 

“Is  it  ?  1  thought  people  came  out 
here  for  tuberculosis!”  If  the  young 
lady  who  clipped  her  tones  menac¬ 
ingly  meant  Jason  by  this  last  re¬ 
mark,  she  was  not  unduly  insulting. 
Mr.  Auerbach  did  not  have  a  Hercu¬ 
lean  figure — he  styled  himself  lanky 
.  .  .  called  his  emaciated  face  chiseled. 
Hyperbole  was  one  of  Jason’s  finer 
achievements.  But  be  needed  no 
stretch  of  his  mercurial  imagination 
to  visualize  in  this  cynical  young  lady 
a  paragon  of  beauty — even  of  volup¬ 
tuousness.  Raven  hair  devilishly  halo¬ 


ing  a  long  oval  face  and  coiling  teas- 
inglv  about  a  well-modeled  neck  .  .  . 
slim  ankles  swelling  lasciviously  up 
through  long,  sculptured  legs  to 
subtly  promiscuous  hips  .  .  .  narrow 
waist  doing  its  share  to  punctuate  the 
full  swell  of  her  breasts.  Jason  nodded 
unconsciously  as  he  dipped  away  his 
half-smoked  cigarette,  “Well,  I  guess 
some  people  do,  but  that’s  no  reason 
not  to  enjoy  the  sunset.  I  think  that 
if  more  people  just  loafed  around  and 
drank  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  this 
world  would  be  a  much  better  place  to 
live  in.  Why,  the  number  of  persons 
who  have  never  even  once  bothered  to 
sit  under  a  tree  and  ...”  but  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  outburst  of  florid  prose  was 
obviously  not  listening.  “Care  for  a 
cigarette?”  Pause. 

“Yes,  I  would  .  .  .  thanks!” 

And  as  Jason  leaned  over  to  light 
her  cigarette  he  was  careful  to  have 
his  hand  tremble  just  a  trifle.  But  she 
just  stared  at  him  with  amused  blue 
eyes  and  made  no  effort  to  steady  it. 
Mr.  Auerbach’s  self-composure  was 
momentarily  shaken.  He  quickly  re¬ 
covered.  however,  lit  his  own  cigarette 
and  doggedly  bent  his  efforts  to  his 
laborious  approach.  They  were  but  a 


few  blocks  from  the  Pioneer  Hotel 
which  boasted  the  best  bar  in  Tucson. 

“Well,  the  sun  has  pretty  nearly 
gone  down.  What  say  we  celebrate 
another  day  and  inaugurate  another 
evening  by  trotting  down  to  the  Pio¬ 
neer  and  having  a  cocktail?”  Jason 
smiled  pleasantly  as  he  mulled  over 
the  felicity  of  his  choice  of  words.  He 
soon  changed  expression. 

“  If  you  drink  a  cocktail  every  time 
the  sun  goes  down,  what  do  you  do 
at  an  eclipse — buy  a  brewery?” 

Mr.  Auerbach  blinked  twice,  in¬ 
haled  hastily,  coughed  nervously, 
forced  a  smile  to  his  thin  lips,  and 
tried  his  level  best  to  find  a  properly 
frothy  retort — all  that  came  out  was 
.  .  .  “Well,  hardly  .  .  .  but  ...  I  was 
just  thinking  .  .  .  that  if  you  hadn’t 
.  .  .  any  objections  .  .  .  we  could.  .  .  .” 

“Look!  Let’s  get  this  all  straight¬ 
ened  out!  You  want  to  pick  me  up. 
I  don’t  want  to  be  picked  up.  And 
you’re  making  a  damned  fool  of  your¬ 
self.  Thanks  for  the  cigarette  and 
good-by ! ! !  ” 

The  determined  click-click  of  her 
heels  told  Jason  it  was  futile  to  follow 
after  her.  He  sank  back  on  the  bench 
.  .  .  genuine  hurt  lining  his  long,  nar¬ 
row  face  ...  a  puzzled  but  apprecia¬ 
tive  smile  spreading  over  his  lips.  Mr. 
Auerbach  was  a  good  loser! 

The  tingling  beat  of  high  heels 
roused  him  from  his  rather  discourag¬ 
ing  speculations.  A  trim  yellow  dress 
swung  around  the  corner  and  swished 
on  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  bench. 
Mr.  Auerbach  appraised  his  victim 
with  a  knowing  eye.  His  cheek  bones 
climbed  his  sallow  face,  slilting  his 
green  eyes  into  a  humorless  twinkle. 
Grasping  the  lapels  of  his  sports 
jacket  with  both  hands,  lie  adjusted 
the  collar  and  sighed  expansively.  .  .  . 
“Lovely  night,  isn’t  it?” 


J^e  union 

There  is  no  agony  of  waiting 
Nor  is  there  any  hope  or  dread  or  fear ; 
Only  a  dull  and  empty  feeling 
Now  that  you  are  near. 

— Joan  Seidemann. 
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ADVANCE  STORES  COMPANY 
400  W.  Main  St. 


ECKERD’S  DRUG  CO. 
122  W.  Main  St. 


BOONE  DRUG  CO. 
100  AY.  Parrish  St. 


GEORGE  W.  FERRELL,  WATCHMAKER 
108  W.  Parrish  St, 


BROWNING  &  FARRELL  FURNITURE  CO. 
410  AY.  Main  St. 


KAPLAN’S  SHOE  SHOP 
104  Morris  St. 


CHRISTIAN  PRINTING  CO. 
124  AAr.  Parrish  St. 


COSMOPOLITAN  BARBER  SHOP 
105  E.  Chapel  Hill  St. 


C.  E.  KING  &  SON  DRUG  CO. 
408  AY.  Main  St. 


DURHAM  MUSIC  CO. 
106  N.  Mangum  St. 


KINNEY  SHOES 
313  AY.  Main  St. 


DURHAM  OFFICE  SUPPLY 
105  Parrish  St. 


L.  &  M.  DRUG  COMPANY 
Corner  Main  &  Church  Sts. 


DURHAM  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CO. 
112  N.  Mangum  St. 


L1PSCOMB-GATTIS  COMPANY 
213  AY.  Main  St. 
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MILLER-BISHOP 
112  Corcoran  St. 

MONTICELLO  CAFE 
Between  Post  Office  and  The  Center 

W.  R.  MURRAY  MUSIC  CO. 

119  E.  Main  St. 

NEW  PLAZA  GRILL 
215  Chapel  Hill  St. 

fe  ORIENTAL  RESTAURANT 

116  E.  Parrish  St. 

PEOPLE’S  FRUIT  &  PRODUCE  MARKET 
330  W.  Main  St. 

RAY’S  JEWELRY  CO. 

211  W.  Main  St. 


SAMILSON’S  LADIES  APPAREL 
209  W.  Main  St. 

SEEMAN  PRINTERY,  INC. 

413  E.  Chapel  Hill  St. 

TASTY  BAKE  SHOP 
424  W.  Main  St. 

THOMAS  BOOK  STORE 
Corner  Chapel  Hill  &  Corcoran  St. 

WHELAN  DRUG  CO. 

West  Main  St. 

WILKINS  JEWELERS  CO. 

305  W.  Main  St. 

B.  C.  WOODALL  CO. 

136-138  E.  Chapel  Hill  St. 

S.  ZrOKERMAX,  TAILOR  &  FURRIER 
1 09  E.  ( 'Impel  Hill  Si . 
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One  of  t he  ilost  J^efte  siting  QaU  cAiive 


By  SNOW  IE  ETHRIDGE 


The  Woman’s  Student  Government,  a  unique  institution  on  the  Duke  Campus  since  it 
functions  outside  the  field  of  “politics,”  has  a  unique  person  at  its  head  this  year.  That  person 
is  Karleen  Cooper,  probably  the  youngest  president  of  the  Woman’s  College  and  one  of  the 
most  versatile  people  we  know. 


Kxrleex  Cooper,  no  doubt  the  most 
famous  woman  on  East  and  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  least  known,  much 
to  her  regret,  is  as  colorful  as  the 
banners  in  a  Fourth  of  July  parade 
and  as  gay  an  American  as  the  parade 
itself.  Since  she  came  to  Duke,  she 
has  patterned  for  herself  one  of  the 
most  varied  careers  of  any  gal  ever  on 
this  campus.  Most  of  her  jobs  have 
centered  around  people,  for  as  Cooper 
says.  “I  just  naturally  like  people,  all 
kinds.”  Doubtless  that  is  the  secret 
of  her  success  as  president  of  the 
Woman’s  Student  Government. 

Cooper,  as  she  is  fondly  called  by 
timid  freshmen  and  seasoned  upper¬ 
classmen  alike,  was  born  in  the  deep 
South  at  Meridian,  Mississippi.  She 
moved  two  weeks  later  to  Laurel 
where  she  lived  till  she  left  Mississippi 
for  the  foreign  atmosphere  of  North 
Carolina.  She  went  to  Gardiner  gram¬ 
mar  school  and  another  variety  of 
Gardiner  high  school,  for  as  she 
drawls,  ‘‘the  Gardiners  kinda  took 
over  the  town  on  the  school  business.” 
She  announces  when  asked  what  she 
“was”  in  school,  “1  was  a  tomboy.” 
With  much  probing  it  finally  comes 
to  light  that  she  was  on  Student  Gov¬ 
ernment,  won  a  “coupla’  medals”  for 
grades,  debated,  which  is  plainly  evi¬ 
dent  by  her  lightning  retorts  in 
W.S.G.A.  meeting  when  faced  with 
some  wisecracking  coed,  was  on  the 
pep  squad,  “kinda  hung  around  with 
the  basketball  team,  but  never  got  to 


play,  just  somehow  never  made  it.” 

When  she  came  to  Duke,  she  was 
made  president  of  the  Freshman  “Y” 
Council,  president  of  the  “Y”  Coun¬ 
cil  her  Sophomore  year ;  and  also 
chairman  of  the  Points  System  of  the 
W.S.G.A.,  recording  secretary  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Government  her  Junior  year, 
Glee  Club,  Choir,  and  as  an  added  at¬ 
traction,  Sandals,  '  Ivy,  and  Dean’s 
List.  When  she  became  president  of 
W.S.G.A.,  she  said  her  one  idea  was 
to  revert  the  government  back  to  what 
she  thought  a  student  government 
should  be,  really  take  it  back  to  the 
students,  for  there  was  their  place  to 
“gripe”  about  anything  from  what 
time  the  Union  doors  shut,  on  up  and 
down — and  she  really  gets  the 
“gripes.”  She  says  her  main  trouble 
is  trying  to  be  dignified;  one  twist  of 
her  expressive  face  when  she  makes 
an  announcement  sets  the  coed  body 
off  into  gales  of  laughter. 

Cooper  is  one  of  the  most  refreshing 
gals  alive.  She  is  modest  to  the  point 
of  pain,  intensely  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  about  her,  has  an  opinion  on 
nearly  every  subject  mentionable,  and 
expresses  it  with  a  conviction  that 
makes  you  wonder  voluntarily  how 
you  happen  to  have  been  so  misguided 
if  you  have  had  a  different  one.  She 
can,  and  does,  talk  on  every  subject 
and  will  unexpectedly  say,  “Do  you 
want  me  to  talk  about  the  Union?,” 
and  without  waiting  for  an  answer 
she’ll  launch  into  “Well  sometimes 


the  Union  is  a  fine  institution,  and 
other  times  its  not  so  fine,”  etc.  Her 
favorite  costume  is  an  old  chemistry 
coat  and  a  pair  of  white  pajama  pants 
which  she  lives  in  constantly  while 
working.  She  is  as  Southern  as  “corn 
pone”  and  vows  she’s  a  disgusting 
procrastinator.  Cooper  has  a  terrific 
passion  for  music,  loves  anything 
s-m-o-o-t-h,  studies  to  Kostelanetz,  and 
even  when  talking  will  interrupt  to 
point  out  some  particularly  appealing 
strain  of  the  record  that  happens  to 
be  playing  at  the  time.  She  keeps  time 
constantly  with  both  her  hands  and 
her  feet.  Her  idea  of  a  heavenly  day 
is  to  spend  it  in  a  record  shop.  She  is 
a  superb  dancer,  loves  sports,  and  has 
an  extreme  partiality  for  the  Marines. 
She  doesn’t  drink,  this  she  adds  with 
a  chuckle;  but  she  likes  Juleps,  Dac- 
quiris,  and  Pink  Ladies,  none  of  which 
she  has  ever  tasted ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  names  fascinate  her.  She  smiles 
constantly,  and  when  she  talks,  nar¬ 
rows  her  brown  eyes  as  if  trying  to 
make  you  literally  see  her  point. 

She  is  pre-med,  plans  to  go  on 
through  med  school  and  when  she  gets 
out  wants  to  work  primarily  with  chil¬ 
dren.  Of  course,  she  says  some  day 
she  wants  to  settle  down  with  a  ‘  ‘  little 
man.” 

She  combines  all  the  extremely  rare 
versatilities  and  qualities  that  make 
her  a  completely  capable  and  human 
person.  Lawd !  .you  sho  couldn ’t  ask 
for  much  more. 
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ChtUtmaA  Spirit 


By  TOM  GREEN 


Maybe  that  dumb  kid  was  right 
after  all,  “We  ought  to  have  a 
Christmas  tree,  Sergeant.”  But  where 
in  the  hell  can  you  find  a  Christmas 
tree  in  this  Godforsaken  spot  ?  It 
would  he  nice  though — have  a  little 
tree  sitting  in  the  corner  with  a  lot  of 
junk  on  it.  I  wish  there  weren't  so 
damn  many  trees  around  here  so  I 
could  see  something;  just  trees  and 
plants  and  ferns— sticky,  slimy,  green 
stuff — a  cesspool  of  vegetation,  that’s 
what  this  place  is.  Makes  a  guy  want 
to  throw  up.  Oh,  Christ,  I  wish  I 
were  home.  Maybe  they’re  having 
snow  now — snow  for  Christmas.  Boy, 
that’s  beautiful.  Snow  outside,  log 
fire  inside  and  drinks  and  good  food 
and.  .  .  . 

“  Have  some  more  turkey,  floe.  Have 
another  drink,  doe.  Do  you  like  your 
presents,  Joe?  You  sure  have  a  padded 
wallet  now,  Joe.  .  .  .  You’re  wonder¬ 
ful,  Joe  .  .  .  will  you  always  love  me, 
Joe?  She's  standing  under  the  mistle¬ 
toe,  Joe  .  .  .  have  some  more  to  eat, 
have  another  drink,  have  this,  have 
that,  Joe — Joe — Joe!" 

T  guess  I  shouldn’t  have  yelled  at 
the  kid;  I’ll  tell  him  to  fix  things  up 
when  1  get  back.  “Christmas  comes 
but  once  a  year,  and  when  it  does  it 
brings  good  cheer.”  The  poor  kid  has 
never  been  away  from  home  for  more 
than  a  couple  of  weeks.  Maybe  I ’m 
the  kid — he  certainly  isn’t  crying  on 
my  shoulder — just  wants  to  make  the 
place  cheerful.  That’s  a  laugh,  that 
dump  of  a  barracks  cheerful.  Oh  hell, 
this  stinkin  ’  heat  and  these  bugs.  1 


can  just  see  a  couple  of  reindeer  and 
a  red  sleigh  whipping  over  these  palm 
trees — sure,  all  the  time,  Mac. 

But  “Christmas  comes  but  once  a 
year,  and  when  it  does  it  brings  good 
cheer.” — 1  wonder — the  kid  feels  it 
all  right.  That  guy  has  wandered 
around  with  his  thoughts  resting  on  a 
hunk  of  cloud  for  the  past  week.  But 
how  can  1  think  of  Christmas  and  be 
happy?  The  kid’s  happy — Christmas 
is  a  state  of  mind.  It’s  not  a  thing — 
not  just  a  day — not  eggnog  and  tur¬ 
key.  By  God,  that’s  it.  That’s  why  I 
didn’t  want  to  go  on  this  scouting 
mission.  I  know — damn  it — I  know. 
Christmas  is  love — it’s  a  spirit — it’s 
a  love  of  humanity.  .  .  .  Boy  that’s  hot 
—  I 'm  dreaming  of  a  red  Christmas 
with  blood  dripping  from  every  bush. 
If  this  thing  would  only  stop.  .  .  . 
Why,  why  must  1  kill?  “lie’s  your 
enemy  .  .  .  remember  it’s  your  life  or 
bis.”  Yes,  it’s  bis  life,  his  hopes,  his 
dreams.  But  this  is  Christmas.  .  .  com¬ 
radeship  .  .  .  peace  on  earth  and  all 
that  .  .  .  goodwill  to  men.  I  don’t  hate 
him.  He  loves  and  is  loved.  Maybe  he 
has  a  wife  and  children  home  and 
laughter  and  joy  and  love  and  chil¬ 
dren — oh  God,  why — why? 

Jes — that  little  son  of  a - . 

Joe  snapped  his  ride  up  smartly 
against  his  shoulder,  carefully  squint¬ 
ed  down  the  sights  at  a  vague  figure 
creeping  through  the  underbrush. 
The  ride  sprang  to  life  and  rudely 
kicked  at  his  shoulder. 

“There  is  a  Christmas  present  for 
you.  you  dirty  Jap  bastard.” 
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3t'i  Alcitilda 

Contimud  from  Page  8) 

"You  no  doubt  wonder  why  we  are 
going  to  burn  this  barn.  Tonight,  for 
the  first  time,  this  country  is  to  be 
bombed  by  our  air  force.  Washington 
is  to  be  the  objective,  and  your  farm 
happens  to  be  situated  on  the  line  of 
night  which  our  planes  will  take. 
There  will  be  a  large  fire  raging  every 
ten  miles  :  our  men  have  carefully  laid 
their  plans  and  our  fires  and  the  flight 
of  the  bombers  will  be  a  perfection  of 
synchronization.  We  have  left  nothing 
to  chance.  In  precisely  three  hours 
a  1  id  thirty-five  minutes,  we  will  strike 
a  match  to  your  barn.  I  don’t  mind 
telling  you  these  things  because  you 
will  be  helpless  to  prevent  them.  You 
will  not  see  me  again  until  our  gov¬ 
ernment  has  taken  over  this  country.” 

"Now,  Mr.  Caltrider,  if  you  and 
your  charming  wife  will  come  up¬ 
stairs.  we  will  bind  you  and  then  get 
to  our  work.” 

Bill  and  his  wife  went  quietly  up 
the  stairs:  Polly  smiled  when  she  no¬ 
ticed  that  both  their  dog  and  cat  were 
following  them. 

‘  *  Are  you  going  to  tie  them  up 
too  ? ' "  she  asked  of  the  Germans. 

"No,”  replied  their  spokesman 
curtly.  “You  may  keep  them  in  the 
room  with  you ;  we  will  have  no  use 
for  them.  ’  ’ 

When  they  reached  the  second  floor 
of  the  house,  the  Hun  asked  which 
room  had  a  key  in  the  lock;  Polly 
pointed  mutely  to  one  from  whose 
window  the  bam  could  be  seen.  The 
leader  of  the  four  opened  the  door 
and  courteously  stepped  aside  so  that 
the  prisoners  could  precede  him.  The 
two  were  quickly  and  thoroughly 
bound.  The  Germans  then  withdrew, 
locking  the  door  as  they  left. 

Bill  and  Polly  lay  on  their  backs  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  Here,  thought 
Bill,  was  the  situation  his  wife  had 
predicted  he  would  meet  with  courage 
and  self-sacrifice.  Here  he  lay,  tied 
band  and  foot,  staring  helplessly  at 
the  dim  ceiling.  Why  hadn’t  he 
thrown  himself  at  the  intruders;  given 
hi',  life  away  with  one  magnificent 
gesture  ?  What  sort  of  a  man  was  he  ? 
"Oh  damn  it  all,”  he  said  half  aloud. 


"You  haven’t  given  up;  have  you 
BilT”'  asked  his  wife. 

‘  ‘  G iven  up  ’  ’  ’  he  snorted.  ‘  ‘  I  don ’t 
have  to  give  up  now ;  1  gave  up  when 
they  came  in  the  front  door.  I  wish  1 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  I’d 
hurt  at  least  one  of  them.  1  ’m  just  no 
good  for  anything!” 

Well,  there’s  no  use  in  yelling  at 
each  other,”  said  Polly.  “Let’s  put 
our  minds  to  work  and  see  if  we  can’t 
figure  some  way  out  of  this.” 

“1  wish  that  kerosene  stove  were 
going.”  she  said  as  she  shivered  from 
the  chill  drafts  that  swept  the  floor. 
“You  don’t  happen  to  have  a  match, 
do  you  Bill?” 

‘  ‘  Oh,  stop  the  comedy,  ’  ’  he  said  dis¬ 
gustedly. 

That  ended  the  conversation  for  a 
few  minutes  and  they  each  lay  quiet, 
thinking  their  own  thoughts.  Then 
Bill  gave  a  triumphant  snort  and 
said  :  ‘  ‘  Polly  !  Can  you  reach  your 
hand  in  my  coat  pocket?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said  with  a 
blank  expression  and  an  inward  smile. 
“Why?” 

“Well,  if  you  can  get  the  matches 
out,  you  can  strike'  one  while  I  hold 
the  box  and  then  we  might  be  able  to 
burn  off  my  ropes.” 

‘  ‘  Oh,  but  think  of  how  it  would 
hurt  you,  ’  ’  she  said. 

That  clinched  it  as  far  as  Bill  was 
concerned ;  when  his  wife  spoke  sym¬ 
pathetically  to  him  at  a  time  like  this. 
“War,”  he  thought.  “War  is  defi¬ 
nitely  no  affair  for  women.” 

Slowly  they  struggled  with  the 
matches;  finally  they  got  one  lighted. 
Bill  backed  cautiously  up  to  the 
flame ;  it  burned  his  wrists,  he  jerked 
away ;  then  slowly  he  put  his  wrists 
above  it  again.  The  flame  was  tiny 
but  the  pain  was  excruciating.  Beads 
of  perspiration  broke  out  on  his  fore¬ 
head — he  wanted  to  quit,  but  he 
couldn’t  after  what  his  wife  had  said. 
They  used  one  match  after  another ; 
Bill’s  wrists  were  raw  and  blistered. 
“My  God,”  he  thought.  “I  can’t  go 
through  with  it.” 

Silently  they  worked.  Tears  rolled 
slowly  down  Bill’s  cheeks  ;  he  began  to 
sob  involuntarily.  Polly  suffered  with 
her  husband.  She  was  crying,  too,  but 
he  didn’t  know  it.  “Please  dear 


Lord,  ’  ’  she  mutely  prayed.  ‘  ‘  Give  him 
courage.  ’  ’ 

There  were  only  a  few  matches  left ; 
Bill  became  frantic.  He’d  have  to  put 
his  wrists  more  directly  into  the 
flame;  he  hadn’t  gone  through  all  this 
for  nothing.  Slowly  he  lowered  his 
wrists  to  the  hottest  part  of  the  small 
fire.  He  yanked  at  the  bonds;  they 
gave  way.  Dully,  he  roiled  over  on 
the  floor  sobbing  dryly.  Polly  waited 
for  him  to  get  hold  of  himself. 

After  a  few  minutes  Bill’s  sobs  sub¬ 
sided  and  he  straightened  up.  Gin¬ 
gerly  he  unbound  his  feet.  Then  he 
freed  his  wife. 

‘  ‘  How  are  your  wrists,  honey,  ’  ’  she 
asked. 

“Bad  enough,  but  they  could  be 
worse,”  he  said  bravely.  “We’re 
loose;  now  what’ll  we  do?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Bill;  you’re  run¬ 
ning  the  show.  ’  ’ 

Bill  got  up  and  tried  the  door ;  it 
was  locked.  He  went  to  the  window 
and  looked  out  at  the  barn.  He  saw 
the  Germans  carrying  cans  of  gasoline 
into  the  place.  “My  God,  it’ll  burn 
without  all  that,  ’  ’  he  thought. 

He  turned  sharply  toward  his  wife, 
tears  of  futility  and  defeat  in  his 
eyes.  There  was  a  scramble  beneath 
his  feet,  and  then  the  hurt  purr  of  an 
abused  cat.  Bill  jumped,  his  nerves 
were  on  edge. 

.  “Just  Matilda,”  said  his  wife. 

“Oh,”  sighed  Bill. 

“It’s  too  bad  we  aren’t  cats,”  said 
Polly.  “Dropping  two  floors  means 
nothing  to  them.  Why  don ’t  you  drop 
her  out  the  window,  Bill,  then  she  can 
go  to  her  kittens  and  see  them  before 
the  fire  hits  them.  I  know  she ’d  rather 
die  with  her  family  than  live  on 
alone ;  any  mother  would.  ’  ’ 

With  this  speech  Polly  turned  her 
head  and  crossed  her  fingers.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  that  suggestion  would  have 
been  enough,  but  Bill  wasn’t  on  his 
toes.  She  hoped  he’d  get  it;  if  he 
didn’t  then  she’d  have  to  tell  him. 

Bill  went  silently  over  to  Matilda 
and  picked  her  up ;  he  carried  her  to 
the  window.  Polly  had  opened  her 
mouth  to  stop  him  when  Bill  burst 
forth : 

‘  ‘  Lord,  I ’ve  got  an  idea !  ’  ’ 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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■^C  The  college  student's  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  war  as  ob¬ 
served  by  the  Office  of  Public 
Relations,  Navy  Department. 


WE  have  been  repeatedly  warned 
that  we  are  in  a  long  war.  We 
have  been  told  many  times  that  this 
war  will  demand  the  services  and  sac¬ 
rifices  of  all  and  there  will  be  no  pos¬ 
sible  exceptions  to  this  rule.  We  have 
still,  however,  to  apply  these  state¬ 
ments  to  ourselves,  to  learn  what  is 
expected  of  ourselves. 

College  men  form  a  large  and  vital¬ 
ly  important  segment  of  American 
youth.  Due  to  the  added  advantage 
they  have  in  possessing  high  educa¬ 
tional  qualifications,  college  men  are 
among  the  most  privileged  members 
of  our  democratic  society.  As  such, 
they  owe  a  democratic  society  a  great¬ 
er  debt  of  service  than  those  less  for¬ 
tunate.  Today  they  must  pay  this  debt 
in  service  and,  if  necessary,  in  blood 
if  they  are  to  justify  their  unique 
privilege. 

We  are  in  this  war  to  the  finish.  The 
future  of  civilization  hangs  in  the  bal¬ 
ance.  In  such  a  critical  situation,  the 
needs  of  the  Army  and  Navy  must 
come  before  all  else.  To  these  needs 
our  educational  institutions  and  their 
student  bodies  must  today  dedicate 
their  efforts. 

This  means  that  every  college  must 
adhere  to  a  program  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  maximum  amount  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  training  in  the  minimum 
amount  of  time.  This  in  turn  means 
following  a  two-point  program  which 
would  first  train  the  mind  and  sec¬ 


ondly,  but  not  less  important,  develop 
the  body. 

We  are  fighting  a  highly  mobile 
war  in  which  science  and  mechanics 
play  an  all-important  part.  Therefore, 
men  with  college  training  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  physics,  and  engineer¬ 
ing  are  in  the  greatest  demand.  In¬ 
deed  our  very  existence  depends  on 
an  adequate  supply  of  men  trained  in 
these  subjects  —  subjects  without  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  would  go 
down  in  ignominous  defeat.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  whether  we  pre¬ 
fer  this  or  that  subject  more  than  one 
of  the  necessary  subjects.  That  is  a 
luxury  we  can  only  afford  in  time  of 
peace.  We  are  faced  with  the  stark 
reality  of  war  in  all  its  implications. 

The  second  point  in  this  two-point 
program  is  physical  fitness.  Too  often 


in  the  past  students  have  allowed  too 
little  time  for  physical  development. 
If  this  war  is  to  be  waged  successfully, 
we  must  not  only  have  minds  that  are 
trained  in  the  necessary  subjects,  but 
we  must  have  bodies  that  will  stand 
the  strain  of  long  hours  of  battle. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  always  an 
out-spoken  advocate  of  the  strenuous 
life.  His  words  on  this  subject  are  as 
applicable  in  1942  as  they  were  when 
he  uttered  them  in  1891 :  “The  twenti¬ 
eth  century  looms  before  us  big  with 
the  fate  of  many  nations.  If  we  stand 
idly  by,  if  we  seek  merely  swollen, 
slothful  ease,  and  ignoble  peace,  if  we 
shrink  from  the  hard  contests  where 
men  must  win  at  hazard  of  their  lives 
and  at  the  risk  of  all  they  hold  dear, 
then  the  bolder  and  stronger  peoples 
will  pass  us  by  and  will  win  for  them- 
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selves  the  domination  of  the  world. 
Let  us  therefore  boldlv  face  the  life  of 
strife,  resolute  to  do  our  duty  well 
and  manfully ;  resolute  to  uphold 
righteousness  In  deed  and  by  word; 
resolute  to  be  both  honest  and  brave, 
to  serve  high  ideals,  yet  to  use  practi¬ 
cal  methods.  This  is  the  kind  of 
strenuous  life  we  must  aim  for  today 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  hardened  Axis 
troops  with  am  degree  of  success. 

Our  athletic  directors  and  the  ath¬ 
letic  facilities  in  our  colleges  must  be 
used  to  the  best  of  the  students’  abil¬ 
ity  The  athletic  directors  can  assume 
part  of  the  responsibility  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  physical  training  by  laying  out 
an  all-inclusive,  integrated,  and  in¬ 
teresting  program  for  the  men  in  their 
charge.  In  the  last  analysis,  however, 
the  students  must  assume  the  greater 
portion  of  this  responsibility  since  it 
is  his  individual  effort  and  coopera¬ 
tion  that  will  determine  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  director’s  program. 

President  James  Bryant  Conant  of 
Harvard  University  says  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  “Those  who  are 
clearly  debarred  by  physical  handi¬ 
cap  from  the  combat  services  can  nev¬ 
ertheless  prepare  themselves  to  play 
an  important  role  in  the  national  ef¬ 
fort.  They  are  the  young  men  who 
must  help  staff  our  industries  and  our 
governmental  agencies.  As  young  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistants,  as  laboratory  work¬ 
ers,  as  civil  servants,  as  engineers, 
they  must  labor  at  desks  or  in  fac¬ 
tories  as  part  of  the  vast  army  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  education  of  these  men 
should  be  directed  with  such  tasks  in 
mind.”  It  is  clearly  evident  that  those 
with  physical  handicaps  are  as  re¬ 
sponsible  to  their  country  in  this  war 
as  those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  strong  of  limb. 

Although  neither  the  Army  nor  the 
.Navy  promises  college  men  commis¬ 
sions,  their  primary  purpose  in  the 
encouragement  of  higher  education  at 
this  time  is  to  supply  our  armed  forces 
with  college-trained  men  who  can  be 
looked  to  for  leadership.  It  is  only- 
through  an  intensive  educational  and 
training  program  that  men  with  the 
ability  for  leadership  can  be  devel¬ 
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oped.  Our  nation  must  perforce  look 
to  the  American  college  student  of  to¬ 
day  for  its  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that 
when  a  man  leaves  college  to  join  the 
Army  or  Navy  that  his  education  has 
come  to  an  end.  Nothing  could  be  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  truth.  The  mathemati¬ 
cian,  the  scientist,  the  physicist,  and 
the  engineer  have  an  extraordinary 
and  unique  opportunity  to  learn  by 
the  application  of  their  knowledge  on 


immediate  and  stimulating  problems. 
Furthermore,  the  Navy  and  other  mil¬ 
itary  organizations  are  taking  partic¬ 
ular  pains  today  to  allocate  men  to 
jobs  for  which  they  are  temperament¬ 
ally  and  educationally  qualified.  The 
first  consideration  in  any  such  alloca¬ 
tion  must  necessarily  be  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  of  the  military  organization 
in  which  the  individual  is  serving. 
However,  it  follows  that  to  do  this 
effectively  the  military  organization 
must  also  see  that  the  individual  is 
doing  the  job  for  which  he  is  best 
suited,  so  that  he  will  be  working  at 
maximum  efficiency. 

The  responsibility  that  rests  with 
the  college  student  today  is  great.  The 
future  of  education  and,  in  fact,  our 
civilization  will  be  determined  in 
large  part  by  the  vigor  and  sincerity 
with  which  he  shoulders  this  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  student  is  asked  to  make 
many  concessions  and  sacrifices.  They 
are  not  easy  ones.  But  should  there  be 
anyone  who  hesitates,  let  him  think  of 
the  infinitely  greater  sacrifices  which 
would  follow  failure  to  grasp  the  vic¬ 
tory  in  this  all-out  war. 

By  the  bold  assumption  of  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  now,  the  student  will 
serve  his  conscience  and  his  country. 
What  is  most  important,  he  will  be 
contributing  greatly  to  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  end  for  which  we  fight— the  tri¬ 
umph  of  democratic  ideals. 
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Reserve  Middies  are 
being  shown  how 
to  steer  a  ship  by  the 
Chief  Boatswain's 
Mate. 
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(Continued  from  Page  14) 

“Look,  Honey,  just  listen  to  me 
and  do  what  I  tell  you.  It’s  two  hours 
yet  before  they  intend  to  burn  the 
barn;  by  that  time  we’ll  have  warned 
the  government  of  the  intended  air 
raid — I  hope. 

“See  if  you  can  find  some  old  rags 
of  newspapers.  Wrap  them  in  a  tight 
hall  and  soak  them  in  the  kerosene 
from  the  stove.” 

Silently  Polly  obeyed  her  husband. 
When  enough  rags  had  been  found, 
Pill  wrapped  them  in  a  tight  ball,  re¬ 
doused  them  in  the  kerosene  and  with 
a  curtain  sash  tied  them  to  Matilda’s 
tail. 

“Poor  Matilda,”  said  Polly. 

Cautiously  Bill  raised  the  window; 
he  struck  a  match,  lighted  the  rags 
and  dropped  Matilda.  She  landed  in 
a  mass  of  flames  and  lit  out  streaking 
for  her  family  in  the  barn.  The  Huns 
saw  her  coming,  but  they  couldn’t 
stop  her — she  swished  by  them  like  a 
whirlwind. 

Almost  instantaneously  the  barn 
burst  into  flames.  The  Germans 
shouted  at  each  other.  Some  wanted 
to  return  to  the  house  and  finish  off 
Bill  Caltrider,  but  their  leader  stop¬ 
ped  them. 

“We  will  be  caught  if  we  stay  here 
too  long.  The  Fuehrer  will  deal  with 
this  man  when  he  moves  into  this 
country.  Our  lives  are  too  important 
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to  the  Fatherland  to  endanger  them 
for  revenge — wTe  will  have  other  jobs 
to  do.” 

In  the  distance,  the  town’s  tire  siren 
could  be  heard.  The  blaze  soared  high 
into  the  heavens.  Bill  smiled  tri¬ 
umphantly.  He  put  his  arm  around 
bis  wife.  lie  beamed  down  at  ber;  she 
tried  to  smile  back,  but  tears  betrayed 
her  emotions. 

“What’s  wrong,  honey?”  he  said. 
“Everything’s  over  now — they’ve 
left,” 

“It’s  just,”  she  replied.  “It’s  just 
that  you’re  so  smart,  Bill,  and  I  never 
got  to  see  Matilda’s  kittens — I’ll  bet 
they  were  precious.” 
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Biding  the  bus  with  Skipper  is  an  old  Duke  tradition. 
He’s  anxious  to  serve  you  this  year,  too.  But  please  re¬ 
member  that  Skipper  has  a  war  job.  He  is  trying  to  get 
thousands  of  new  riders  back  and  forth  to  jobs  and  to 
classes.  Frankly,  service  at  times  will  not  be  up  to 
previous  standards.  If  our  buses  are  crowded  or  schedules 
less  frequent,  Skipper  will  appreciate  your  patience. 


DURHAM 

PUBLIC 

SERVICE 
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and 

for  all  those 

New  Year’s  Eve 
Corsages 

Phone  R-161 


ZJo  Some  — Tfhe  Qloxy 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

one.  things  looked  better  and  he  did 
not  mind  the  back  slaps  anymore.  To¬ 
morrow  he  was  going — where,  he 
didn’t  know.  He  hoped  it  was  to 
China  though.  Somehow  he  never  did 
believe  that  story. 


lie  was  slightly  drunk  when  lie 
walked  Margie  home.  She  was  cling¬ 
ing  to  his  arm  closely  and  tightly,  lie 
looked  down  at  her  and  decided  she 
was  really  beautiful.  He  would  miss 
her  more  than  anything.  He  wished 
she  was  home  and  he  was  away.  This 
was  the  hardest  part  of  all.  This  was 
what  hurt. 

He  said  goodbye  to  her  behind  Bas¬ 
sett  House.  The  words  which  he  had 
been  rehearsing  for  the  last  hour 
would  not  come  to  his  lips  and  all  he 
could  do  was  hold  her  there  against 
him,  hold  her  thqre  and  kiss  her. 

“Will  I  ever  see  you  again,  Bob? 
Will  you  come  back?” 

“I’ll  come  back,  Margie.”  He 
meant  to  say  that  nothing  could  ever 
stop  him  from  coming  back.  He  meant 
to  say  that  he  would  always  remember 
her,  and  always  he  would  want  her 
and  dream  of  her.  He  meant  to  say 
this  but  he  couldn’t.  It  was  ten- 
twenty-five.  He  took  her  around  in 
front  of  Bassett.  She  looked  long  at 
him,  then  turned  and  ran  into  the 
house.  He  could  hear  her  sobbing  all 
the  way  to  the  second  floor.  He  turned 
and  walked  away. 


Gary  Cooper  raised  his  gun  and 
trained  it  on  the  German  infantrymen 
huddling  in  the  trench.  He  squeezed 
the  trigger. 

“Hell,”  said  Sergeant  Robert  Jar- 
den.  “I  saw  this  a  year  ago.  Let’s 
get  out  of  here.  This  Cooper  guy 
makes  me  sick.  He’d  probably  pass 
out  if  he  ever  saw  a  real  Jap  or  Ger¬ 
man.  And  this  is  the  stuff  that  got 
me  all  stirred  up  a  year  ago.  I’m 
ashamed  of  myself.  Things  are  differ¬ 
ent  when  you’ve  had  a  gun  in  your 
hand  and  you  know  just  what  the 
story  is.” 

“Yes,”  said  Bert,  “It  ain’t  the 


YOU 

WILL  FIND  AT 

O’BRIANT’S 
MUSIC  STORE 

•  Latest  Records 

•  Musical  Instruments 

•  Guaranteed  Service  on 

All  Make  Radios 

•  Friendly  Service 

F-6261  109  W.  Parrish  St. 


Save  on  Your 

HOLIDAY  GIFTS 

•  Watches  •  Bracelets 

•  Diamonds  •  Lockets 

•  Rings  •  Cigarette  Cases 

•  Solid  Brass  Buckles 

•  Trunks  and  Luggage 

The  South's  Most  Reliable 
Pawnbrokers 

Providence  Loan  Office 

108  E.  Main  Street 

I.  Golden,  Manager 


For  Your  Finals 

Use 

Our  Outlines,  Etc. 

We  Buy,  Sell  and  Exchange 
All  Kinds  of  Books 
New  and  Used 

The 

Book  Exchange 

Five  Points  Phone  F-6941 
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same  all  right.  Let's  get  out  of  here 
and  get  something  to  drink.” 

They  walked  out  of  the  theatre  and 
down  Melbourne’s  main  street.  Down 
the  street  was  a  cafe,  crowded  with 
American  and  Australian  soldiers. 
They  walked  in.  After  a  long  while  a 
waitress  with  fat  legs  came  over  to 
them. 

"What’ll  ya  have,  soldiers?” 

“Beer,  chubby,  two  beers.” 

She  walked  away. 

“Say,  Bob,  do  you  ever  hear  from 
Margie  any  more? 

“Yes,  I  hear  from  Margie,  all  right. 
She’s  getting  married  to  an  engineer 
up  in  Philly.  ” 

"Well  I’ll  be  damned.  After  the 
way  you  two  were.  This  damn  war — 
really  messes  things  up,  doesn’t  it?” 

"Yes,  it  really  messes  things  up  all 
right,  it  really  messes  things  up.” 

"Where  do  you  think  they'll  send 
us  from  here  ?  I  heard  that  we  may  be 
going  soon  to  India,  or  China.” 

“I  don’t  know  where  we’re  going. 
1  hope  it’s  China  though.  I  hope  it’s 
China.” 


J3lach  -Mountain  College 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

sufficiency.  Student  and  faculty  labor 
under  the  work  plan  saved  the  college 
more  than  $25,000  in  the  construction 
of  the  studies  building. 

Nowhere  on  American  college  cam¬ 
puses  is  there  to  be  found  a  more 
democratic  spirit.  Every  individual 
feels  himself  an  integral  part  of  the 
community,  and  everyone  is  on  an 
equal  basis  from  start  to  finish.  Social 
position  and  background  mean  little; 
the  individual  is  evaluated  for  his  own 
worth  and  not  upon  the  reputation  of 
his  ancestors.  There  are  no  majori¬ 
ties,  no  minorities;  the  entire  commu¬ 
nity  must  be  satisfied  before  action  is 
taken  on  a  matter.  BMC  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  experiment  in  democratic 
living. 

Black  Mountain  is  yet  small,  weak, 
a  little  frog  in  a  big  pond.  But  it  has 
enormous  potentialities.  It  has  a  sane 
and  realistic  educational  philosophy. 
Tiny  BMC  is  a  stop  forward  in  the 
reform  of  American  education.  It  is  a 
beginning,  and  a  good  one. 


Printing  styles  and  the  trend  in  type 
faces  are  constantly  changing,  but  Serv¬ 
ice  and  High  Quality  are  unvarying  in 
the  production  of  all  printing  in  our 
large  plant. 

We  have  been  growing  for  57  years  .  .  . 
serving  the  manufacturing,  trades,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  professional  leaders  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  South. 

PRINTING 
PUBLISHING 
BOOK  BINDING 

THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY 
INCORPORATED 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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'AN CY  U'KS  SHERBETS 

PHONE  L-963 


•  •  Ice  Cream  Specialists” 


DURHAM  ICE 
CREAM  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

FAST  FROZEN 

••BLUE  EIBBOX ’ ’  ICE  CREAM 


"Today  It's  Thrifty  to  Buy  Quality” 


☆ 


Durham,  North  Carolina 
BLOCKS  PUNCH 


Friends  of 
Long  Standing 

Activities  and  achievements  of  Duke 
University  are  of  utmost  interest  to 
The  Fidelity  Bank.  Xot  only  does 
the  University  mean  so  much  to  the 
community  which  we  service,  hut 
there  is  also  the  bond  of  a  long¬ 
standing  friendship. 

Since  its  coming  to  Durham,  Duke 
University  has  been  one  of  our  most 
respected  customers.  To  maintain 
that  pleasant  relationship,  The  Fi¬ 
delity  Bank  will  strive  in  the  future 
as  it  has  in  the  past  to  offer  sound, 
progressive  banking  service  geared  to 
the  needs  of  the  University,  its  fac¬ 
ulty  and  student  body. 

Fidelity 

Sank 

DURHAM,  X.  C. 


Skipper  in  Solitude 

1  ve  been  doing  it  ten  years. 

Been  taking  boys  and  girls  back  and  forth  ten  years. 
1  've  seen  a  lot  of  things.  .  .  . 

My  first  year — 

The  girls  wore  awfully  long  skirts  then. 

And  those  silly  hair-dos. 

And  the  tarns! 

The  boys — 

Those  broad-striped  flashy  sweaters. 

Pants  that  got  thin  at  the  bottom.  .  .  . 

There  was  one  boy — Bob. 

And  his  girl — Jean. 

She  had  a  class  on  West  and  just  before  that  class 
He  had  one  on  East. 

They’d  come  over  together. 

And  I  brought  them. 

I  remember 

He’d  get  mad  if  there  weren’t  an  empty  double  seat 
Or  if  he  had  to  give  his  seat  to  another  girl. 

Bob  and  Jean  are  married  now — 

I  like  to  think 

I  had  something  to  do  with  that.  .  .  . 

1  used  to  bring  professors  back  and  forth,  too. 

They’d  sit  right  up  in  front — 

Uneasily. 

Their  students  were  there 
And  would  sit  in  the  back — 

Muttering. 

But  some  professors  they  liked. 

They’d  sit  with  them  and  talk. 

They  enjoyed 
Those  friendly  talks! 

About  Mathematics 
About  English 
Or  Physics. 

I  didn’t  understand  most  of  them — 

But  I  liked  them,  too.  .  .  . 

A  lot  has  happened  in  ten  years. 

A  lot  has  changed. 

But  some  things  never  change.  .  .  . 

The  boys  and  girls  still  go  to  dances. 

For  a  while 

Some  had  their  own  cars. 

But  this  year — 

Not  so  many  .  .  . 

I  still  bring  the  uneasy  professors — 

The  muttering  students — 

And 

I  still  watch  the  Bobs  and  Jeans 
I’ve  been  doing  it  ten  years. 

Been  taking  boys  and  girls  back  and  forth  ten  years. 
I  ’ve  seen  a  lot  of  things.  .  .  . 

— E.  Franklyn  Menerth. 
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Aniioiiiieing  Gala  Premiere 

THETA  ALPHA  PHI— NATIONAL  DRAMATIC  SOCIETY 

Presents 

The  First  Hit  Show  of 
the  New  Year 

By  the  men  who  gave  you  Show  Boat ! !  Roberta ! !  and  Rose  Marie ! ! 

OTTO  HARBACH 

OSCAR  HAMMERSTEIN 

JEROME  KERN 


Present 
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Hay  toot  Straw  toot 

This  Glittering  Starstudded  Play  Will  Enchant  You  with 
All  New  Jerome  Kern  Music 


Directed  by  A.  T.  WEST  and  J.  FOSTER  BARNES 
Produced  by  J.  ARTHUR  BAER  II 
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PAGE  AUDITORIUM— DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

Thursday  and  Friday  Nights, 
January  7  and  8, 1943 


Call  Box  Office  F-131,  Ext.  484 — 2-9  p.m. 

Price:  Orchestra  $1.40,  $1.10 — Mezzanine  $1.10 — Balcony  $.80 
(All  prices  include  tax) 

ALL  SEATS  RESERVED  —  OPENING  NIGHT  FORMAL  IN  ORCHESTRA 


\burs  for  a 
good  Christmas 
and  the  very  bes 
n  smoking  please 


HERE'S  ANOTHER  WAY  to  give 
hours — days — of  Camel's  milder, 
tastier  smoking  pleasure— the 
Camel  Holiday  House  containing 
four  boxes  of  the  popular  flat  fifties 
(200  cigarettes}.  This  gay  gift  package 
(below),  with  space  for  your 
Christmas  message,  makes  any 
other  wrapping  unnecessary. 


TO  MILLIONS  of  smokers,  to 
many  of  your  friends,  Christmas  isn’t 
quite  complete  without  a  gift 
of  Camels.  Make  it  complete  with 
a  carton  (left)—  the  famous  Camel 
Christmas  Carton  of  10  packs 
of  20’s  that  says  "Merry  Christmas” 
in  every  flavorful  puff.  It’s  ready 
to  give,  handsomely  packaged,  with 
space  for  your  holiday  greeting. 


HE’LL  BE  PROUD  to  receive, 
you’ll  be  proud  to  present  this 
Christmas-packaged  pound 
canister  of  mild,  tasty,  cooler- 
burning  Prince  Albert  Smoking 
Tobacco  (below).  The  National 
Joy  Smoke  always  gets  a  joyous 
welcome — so  rich-looking  in 
its  Christmas  jacket— richer- 
tasting  in  his  pipe! 


PPSHF** 


CAMELS.  It’s  fun  to  give  Camels  for  Christ¬ 
mas  because  you  know  your  gift  will  be  so 
genuinely  welcome — doubly  welcome  to  those 
lads  of  yours  in  the  service ...  over  here — or 
over  there.  F or  cigarettes  are  their  favorite  gift 
— Camel,  their  favorite  cigarette.  Remember 
all  your  friends  this  Christmas  with  Camels. 

PRINCE  ALBERT.  Give  him  Prince  Albert  if 
he  smokes  a  pipe.  Give  him  the  big  pound  of 
P.  A.  that  spells  smoking  joy  far  into  the 
New  Year.  Whether  he’s  at  camp,  at  sea,  or 
at  home,  he’ll  welcome  the  National  Joy 
Smoke.  For  mild,  cool,  tasty  smoking,  there’s 
no  other  tobacco  quite  like  Prince  Albert. 


isTob 


Company,  Winston-Salem, N.  C. 
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I  FIND  ) 
CAMELS  SUIT  ^ 
ME  BETTER 
ALL  WAYS.  THEY 
HAVE  SUCH  A 
FULL,  WELCOME 
FLAVOR 


-4  THE  CIGARETTE  FOR 
ME  IS  CAMEL.  THEY'RE 
SMOOTH  AND  EASY  ON  MY 
THROAT— AND  A  REAL 
TREAT  TO  MY  TASTE l 


— says  former  Olympic  ace 

DICK  DURRANCE 

who  trains  ski  troopers 
for  the  Army 


TAKE  IT  from  a  busy  housewife,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Martin  (below).  When  it  comes  to  squeezing 
more  pleasure  out  of  every  smoking  moment, 
Camels  really  hit  the  spot. 


ZONE 


where  cigarettes 
are  judged 

The  "T-ZONE"— Taste  and  Throat- 
is  the  proving  ground  for  cigarettes. 
Only  your  taste  and  throat  can  de¬ 
cide  which  cigarette  tastes  best  to 
you... and  how  it  affects  your  throat. 
For  your  taste  and  throat  are  indi¬ 
vidual  to  you.  Based  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  millions  of  smokers,  we  be- 
lieveCamels  will  suit  your  "T-  ZON 
to  a  "T."  Prove  it  for  yourself ! 


•  A  new  set  of  champions  is  in  train¬ 
ing  on  America’s  ski  trails  today— ski 
champions,  1943  model,  U.  S.  Army! 

Y es,  from  goggles  to  Garands,  these 
new  champions  are  soldiers  through 
and  through— even  to  their  liking  for 
Camels.  For  Camels  are  the  favorite 
in  all  the  services.* 

As  Instructor  Dick  Durrance 
(above)  says:  "Camels  suit  my  throat 
to  a  'T’— and  there’s  nothing  like 
Camels  for  flavor.” 


FIRST 


B.  J.  It  jiiioldsTobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


COSTLIER 

TOBACCOS 


CAMSL 


IN  THE 
SERVICE 


*The  favorite  ciga¬ 
rette  with  men  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marines, 
and  Coast  Guard  is 
Camel.  (Based  on  actual 
sales  records  in  Post  Ex¬ 
changes,  Ship's  Service 
Stores,  Ship's  Stores,  and 
Canteens.) 
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W  ay  back  in  September  the  edi¬ 
torial  began  ‘‘Duke  is  at  war.” 
We’ve  come  a  long  way  since  then. 
September  was  mere  horse-])  I  ay,  spec¬ 
ulation  on  what  was  to  come.  We 
were  no  more  at  war  than  newspaper 
reporters  and  radio  announcers  told 
us  we  were.  The  administration  had 
added  a  few  new  courses,  it  is  true.  A 
few  of  the  old  boys,  not  graduated, 
were  not  back.  ‘‘This  war  is  plenty 
rough  on  us,”  everybody  said.  But 
they  didn’t  realize  that  the  roughness 
was  still  to  come. 

Here  we  are  in  February  and  it  is 
no  longer  speculation.  The  horse-play 
is  over.  Duke  is  at  war;  it  takes  no 
foreseeing  prophet  to  see  that. 

Today  as  we  sit  writing  this,  some 
hundred  odd  boys  are  watching  their 
post  office  boxes  for  their  Army  Air 
Corps  notices.  A  few  Marines  and 
Navy  men  and  innumerable  draftees 
have  already  preceded  them,  the  ERC 
will  soon  follow  them. 

They  go  with  mingled  feelings. 
Some  of  them  anxious  to  be  “in  this 
thing.”  Ot  hers  not  so  anxious.  Allot 
them,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  leave  here 
with  lingering  regret.  In  their  hist 
few  days  or  hours  at  Duke  they  begin 
to  realize  just  how  much  this  school 
has  meant  to  them.  And.  perhaps, 
part  of  their  regret  is  that  they  never 
appreciated  it  before. 

Former  Duke  boys  who  have  seen 
action  on  Bataan  and  at  Pearl  Harbor 
write  hack  ‘‘Dear  Duke.”  They  write 
because  here,  they  know,  is  something 
permanent  and  worth  while  to  which 
they  cling.  They  know  it  and  they  say 
it.  After  all  this  hell  there  must  be  a 
peace — a  peace  not  only  of  the  world 
hut  of  the  soul  and  of  the  mind.  And, 
above  all  other  things,  Duke  stands  to 
them,  as  the  permanent,  the  worth 
while.  They  know  that  here  they  had 
peace  of  soul  and  of  mind  such  as  they 
never  had  anywhere  else.  These  boys, 
most  of  them  who  never  cared  much 
about  or  for  Duke  while  here,  write 
that  each  time  they  shoot  at  a  Jap, 
they  shoot  for  Duke,  so  that  it  can  go 
on  being  the  permanent,  the  worth 
while,  and  so  that  many  generations 
of  boys  just  like  them  will  have  some¬ 
thing  to  cling  to  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  seems  to  be  tumbling  at  their 
feet. 


(Cover  by  IIulet  Burnette) 


J\obelt  3xoAt — 
Vexmontex  an  d  Poet 

By  STEPHEN  SCHWARTZ 


I  >r  r\\  o  de(  vdes  occasional  poems 
X  signed  with  tlio  name  of  Robert 
Frost  found  their  way  to  various 
American  publishers;  for  two  decades 
-;id-eyed  editors  shook  their  heads  and 
commented  wistfully  about  "some 
poor  fellow  who  doesn't  even  know 
what  a  poem  is."  To  these  men  poetry 
was  something  highly  romantic  and 
purely  aesthetic.  Decidedly.  Robert 
Frost's  work  embodied  neither  of 
t  hose  characteristics. 

His  verse  might  best  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  conversation.  It  was  simple, 
concise  talk,  completely  devoid  of  the 
flighty  phrases  and  literary  embroi¬ 
dery  that  were  conventions  of  the 
poetry  of  a  recent  day.  But  for  some 
inexplicable  reason,  the  American  lit¬ 
erary  world  failed  to  understand  liis 
meaningful  and  human  verse.  And  so 
the  most  peculiarly  American  of  all 
contemporary  American  poets  was 
forced  to  go  abroad  to  seek  recogni¬ 
tion. 

For  almost  forty  years  Robert  Frost 
had  lived  in  New  England.  lie  pur¬ 
sued  bis  education  fitfully,  entering  or 
leaving  college  upon  the  slightest 
whim.  He  alternated  formal  learning 
with  farming,  factory  work,  and  boot¬ 
making.  At  one  time  he  tramped 
through  the  Carolinas  in  search  of 
work,  and  even  the  acquisition  of  wife 
and  family  failed  to  change  this  foot¬ 
loose  temperament. 

When  Robert  Frost  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  llH-i.  he  was  thirty-eight  years 
old  and  almost  resigned  to  obscurity. 
Very  few  men,  even  of  staunch  char¬ 
acter.  would  have  prolonged  a  seem¬ 
ingly  hopeless  struggle  any  further, 
but  Frost,  though  admonished  on  all 
sides  to  give  up  thoughts  of  poetry  as 
a  profession,  determined  to  continue 
writing.  Popular  or  financial  failure 
never  could  have  caused  him  to  aban¬ 
don  his  work,  because  in  this  work  he 
was  fulfilling  and  justifying  his  life. 
Even  if  he  had  never  gained  renown, 
even  if  his  poems  had  been  poorly 
written,  his  life  as  a  poet  would  have 
been  far  more  successful  than  if  he 
had  turned  away  from  art  in  despair 
and  amassed  a  fortune  in  another  pro¬ 
fession. 

In  Great  Britain  Frost’s  verse 
gained  immediate  and  widespread  ac¬ 


claim.  Here  he  moved  in  a  literary 
clique  and  soon  published  his  first 
book.  A  Hoy’s  Will.  And  now  his  own 
country,  the  country  that  had  so 
shamed  itself  by  forcing  one  of  its 
most  promising  artists  to  seek  recogni¬ 
tion  abroad,  enthusiastically  called 
him  home  that  it  might  better  atone 
for  its  sin. 

In  America  Robert  Frost’s  poetry 
has  been  greatly  praised  but  seriously 
misunderstood.  Failing  to  note  his 
breadth  of  vision,  certain  groups  have 
frequently  made  the  attempt  to  clas¬ 
sify  his  work  in  one  or  another  of  the 
rival  schools  of  poetry.  He  has  suc¬ 
cessively  been  called  a  classicist,  hu¬ 
manist,  realist,  nature  writer,  and 
“New  England  dialect  poet.’’  Frost, 
at  once  amused  and  annoyed  by  this 
pigeon-holing,  wrote  in  rebuttal:  “If 
I  must  be  classified  as  a  poet,  I  might 
be  called  a  synecdochist,  for  1  prefer 
the  synecdoche  in  poetry — that  fig¬ 
ure  of  speech  in  which  we  use  the  part 
for  the  whole  thing.”  If  one  keeps 
this  statement  in  mind,  a  clear  anal¬ 
ysis  of  Robert  Frost’s  work  is  close  at 
hand,  for  in  many  of  his  poems  the 
outward  appearance  and  colloquial 
effect  are  only  used  to  mask  some  uni¬ 
versal  thought;  hence,  while  on  the 
surface  we  have  what  appears  to  be  a 
perfect  nature  description  or  a  simple 
New  England  dialogue,  closer  inspec¬ 
tion  reveals  a  broader  significance  and 
a  comparison  of  the  obvious  content 
of  the  poem  with  another,  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  idea.  An  excerpt  from  “The 
Runaway,”  a  poem  in  which  Frost 
tells  of  a  lost  colt,  will  serve  as  an 
illustration  : 


We  heard  the  miniature  thunder  where  he 
tied, 

And  we  saw  him,  or  thought  we  saw  him  dim 
and  gray, 

Like  a  shadow  against  the  curtain  of  falling 
hakes. 

“I  think  the  little  fellow's  afraid  of  the 

snow. 

He  isn’t  winter-broken.  It  isn’t  play 
With  the  little  fellow  at  all;  lie’s  running 
away. 

I  doubt  if  even  his  mother  could  tell  him 
‘  Sakes, 

It’s  only  weather.’  He’d  think  she  didn’t 
know ! 

Where  is  his  mother?  He  can’t  be  out 
alone.  ’  ’ 

And  now  he  comes  again  with  clatter  of 
stone, 

And  mounts  the  wall  again  with  whited  eyes. 
And  all  his  tail  that  isn’t  hair  up  straight. 
He  shudders  his  coat  as  if  to  throw  off  flies. 
“Whoever  it  is  that  leaves  him  out  so  late, 
When  other  creatures  have  gone  to  stall  and 
bin, 

Ought  to  be  told  to  come  and  take  him  in.’’ 

There  is  here,  not  only  a  perfect 
image,  but  also  a  symbol  of  the  lone¬ 
liness  and  pain  of  youth.  It  is  the 
same  feeling  that  young  Thomas 
Wolfe  tries  to  express  in  another  way 
when  he  cries,  “Oh  lost,  lost,  ...  a 
leaf,  a  stone,  an  unfound  door.” 

The  uninitiated  must  be  careful, 
however,  not  to  read  undue  meaning 
into  many  of  Frost’s  poems.  Such 
outspoken  lyrics  as  the  widely-read 
“Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy 
Evening”  should  not  be  forced  to 
yield  meanings  that  the  author  never 
conceived. 

Certain  characteristics  distinguish 
Robert  Frost  from  other  American 
verse  winters.  He  is  a  poet  of  reticence, 
and  rather  than  be  outspoken,  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  suggest.  This  quality  of  sug- 
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gestive  understatement  seems  to  crys- 
talize  the  beauty  of  his  art.  Fie  makes 
poetic  reference  to  recent  losses  in  his 
family  in  these  strikingly  restrained 
lines  taken  from  his  most  recent  book, 
A  Witness  Tree: 

I  could  give  all  to  time — except 

What  I  myself  have  held.  But  why  declare 
The  things  forbidden  that  while  the  customs 

slept 

J  have  crossed  to  safety  with .’  For  I  am 

there 

And  what  1  would  not  part  with  I  have  kept. 

Frost ’s  poetry  is  written  in  the  New 
England  idiom  and  is  colored  by  racy 
colloquialisms.  This  tends  to  give  a 
soily  flavor  to  much  of  his  verse.  Says 
lie:  “They  call  me  a  New  England 
dialect  writer.  .  .  .  Not  so  you’d  notice 
it.  1  can’t  spell  that  badly.”  Only 
those  critics  who  have  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  his  writing  have  been  bold 
enough  to  classify  him  as  a  bucolic 
New  England  philosopher,  and  though 
he  has  been  acclaimed  by  most  of  the 
divergent  schools,  he  has  allied  him¬ 
self  with  none.  Likewise  there  is 
something  in  his  poetry  which,  as 
Mark  Van  Doren  says,  is  of  interest  to 
everyone : 

“Mr.  Frost’s  place  is  and  always 
has  been  singularly  central.  .  .  .  11  is 
range  has  been  great  enough  to  carry 
him  close  to  all  the  corners,  yet  he  has 
never  quite  crossed  a  line.  .  .  .  Nor  is 
it  the  consequence  of  compromise.  .  .  . 

II  consists  in  finding  that  golden 
mean,  which  far  from  signifying  that 
the  extremes  have  been  avoided,  sig¬ 
nifies  that  they  have  been  enclosed 
and  contained.”®  This  means,  Mr.  Van 
Doren  adds,  that  among  other  things 
he  has  several  audiences,  that  lie  can 
be  appreciated  on  various  levels.  .  .  . 
He  is  interesting  to  anyone;  he  also 
fascinates  ihe  sophisticated. 

Robert  Frost  is  a  poet  of  democracy. 
He  writes  not  of  the  unusual  and  the 
mystic,  but  of  everyday  happenings, 
the  common  people— farmer  and  la¬ 
borer.  It  is  a  belief  in  the  spiritual 
dignity  of  ordinary  men  and  women 
that  makes  his  poetry  great.  To  illus¬ 
trate  this,  here  is  a  passage  from 
“Home  Burial”: 

She  let  him  look,  sure  that  he  wouldn’t  see, 
Blind  creature;  and  a  while  he  didn’t  see. 

*  Mark  Van  Doren,  The  Permanence  of  Robert 
Frost. 
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But  at  last  he  murmured,  “Oh,”  and  again, 
“Oh.” 

“What  is  it — what?”  she  said.  “Just  that 
I  see.  ’  ’ 

“You  don’t,”  she  challenged.  “Tell  me 
what  it  is.  ’  ’ 

“The  wonder  is  I  didn't  see  at  one©-. 

I  never  noticed  it  from  here  before. 

1  must  be  wonted  to  it — that’s  the  reason. 
The  little  graveyard  where  my  people  are! 

So  small  the  window  frames  the  whole  of  it. 
Not  so  much  larger  than  a  bedroom,  is  it  .’ 
There  are  three  stones  of  slate  and  one  of 
marble, 

Broad-shouldered  little  slabs  there  in  the 
sunlight, 

On  the  side  hill.  We  haven’t  to  mind  those. 
But  I  understand;  it  is  not  the  stones, 

But  the  child’s  mound — ” 

“Don ’t,  don’t,  don’t,  don’t,”  she  cried. 

— “And  it’s  come  to  this, 

A  man  can’t  speak  of  his  own  child  that’s 
dead. ’  ’ 

“You  can’t  because  you  don’t  know  how. 

If  you  had  any  feelings,  you  that  dug 
With  your  own  hand — how  could  you— his 
little  grave; 

I  saw  you  from  that  very  window  there, 
Making  the  gravel  leap  and  leap  in  air, 

Leap  up  like  that,  like  that,  and  land  so 
lightly 

And  roll  back  down  the  mound  beside  the 
hole. 

I  thought,  Who  is  that  man?  I  didn’t  know 
you. 

And  I  crept  down  the  stairs  and  up  the 
stairs 

To  look  again,  and  still  your  spade  kept  lift¬ 
ing. 

Then  you  came  in.  I  heard  your  rumbling 
voice 

Out  in  the  kitchen,  and  1  don ’t  know  why, 
But  1  went  near  to  see  with  my  own  eyes. 
You  could  sit  there  with  the  stains  on  your 
shoes 

Of  fresh  earth  from  your  own  baby’s  grave 
And  talk  about  your  everyday  concerns. 

You  had  stood  the  spade  up  against  the  wall 
Outside  there  in  the  entry,  for  I  saw  it.” 
“I  shall  laugh  the  worst  laugh  I  ever 
laughed. 

I ’m  cursed.  God,  if  I  don't  believe  I’m 
cursed.  ’  ’ 

This  insight  into  the  minds  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  mankind  forms  the 
basis  for  Frost’s  trust  in  democracy. 
In  a  recent  informal  talk  with  some 
students  at  the  Bread  Loaf  School  of 
English,  he  defined  democracy  as  “the 
best  way  to  find  the  best  people. ” 

Robert  Frost  has  frequently  been 
painted  as  a  grim  realist,  blit  any  one 
of  a  number  of  anecdotes  will  dis¬ 
prove  that  statement. 


In  1920,  one  Luke  North  proposed 
that  a  group  of  literary  gentlemen 
take  flight  from  the  tribulations  of 
civilization  and  seek  refuge  on  a  se¬ 
cluded  island  in  the  South  Seas.  Frost 
responded  to  an  invitation  to  join  the 
party  in  the  following  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Louis  I’ntermeyer  : 

Dear  Louis,  My  Quality  Friend, 

I  have  had  to  decline  this  invitation  on 
the  ground  that  I  want  to  stay  in  the  world 
a  little  while  longer  to  see  what  is  going  to 
happen.  Hadn’t  seen  any  finality  in  the  war. 
Must  hang  around  till  1  see  some  in  politics. 
Also  on  the  ground  I  prefer  to  contract  my 
skin  diseases  from  white  people  as  being 
more  likely  to  be  white  diseases.  My  latest 
information  from  the  South  Seas  is  that  the 
man’s  island  is  to  be  open  for  pearls  next 
year,  in  which  case  it  will  be  full  of  divers 
and  entertainment  dives,  such  as  movies,  con 
games,  and  shoot-the-ehutes.  It  would  be 
literary  (almost)  to  run  away  from  such 
things  here  only  to  run  into  them  there.  I 
told  him  you  would  probably  go  as  you  were 
retiring  from  the  jewelry  business,  and  if 
he  couldn’t  get  you  he  could  try  Edith 
Thomas,  who  seems  about  to  retire  from 
poetry  and  even  from  life  itself  from  the 
sheer  satisfaction  with  the  good  work  she 
has  been  doing  during  the  past  ten  years. 
If  you  decide  to  go,  make  it  a  condition  that 
President  Wheeler  (of  the  Poetry  Society) 
shan’t  go  and  spill  the  vanilla  beans. 

Gee,  I  wish  I  were  through  with  life  so  I 
could  go  where  1  please.  If  I  should  go,  I 
shouldn’t  light  out  for  anybody’s  cast-off 
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c4  Jjxief,  J\eaction 


by  JOE  DiMOJNA 


TOY  11  AO  ALWAYS  tllOUgllt  life  pretty 

J  ea>\  for  a  girl  who  knows  how  to 
play  the  game.  Love  was  her  game 
and  men  her  pawns  and  always 
through  her  young  years  she  had 
found  them  easy  to  manipulate.  In 
her  life  eonsequently  there  had  been 
many  men  of  many  types  and  none 
had  ever  lasted  long.  Exeepting  per¬ 
haps  -Joel.  Joel  was  a  writer,  a  good 
one.  and  in  his  own  way  he  was  inter¬ 
esting  enough  for  Joy  to  spend  much 
of  her  leisure  time  with  him.  But 
their  acquaintance  had  been,  at  best, 
a  casual  one.  and  although  Joy  had 
known  him  many  years,  she  had  never 
really  gotten  to  know  him. 

Now  however  she  was  worried 
about  him.  Only  a  few  minutes  before 
he  had  called  her  up  and  what  he  had 
said,  had  stunned  her  with  its  unex¬ 
pectedness.  She  had  been  talking  with 
him  for  about  five  minutes  about  noth¬ 
ing  in  particular  and  suddenly  he  had 
said  in  almost  a  hoarse  whisper,  “Joy, 
1  love  you.  1  love  to  talk  to  you,  to 
look  at  you.  just  to  be  with  you.  But 
I  can’t  say  it  all  to  you  over  the 
phone,  darling.  I’m  coming  right  over 
now.  Please  wait  for  me.” 

Just  like  that. 

Of  course  she  had  said  yes — what 
else  could  she  have  said.  But  Joel  was 
the  last  person  in  the  world  she  had 
ever  expected  to  get  such  a  proposal 
from.  She  had  known  him  for  almost 
three  years  now.  dated  him  off  and  on, 
but  he  had  never  meant  anything  to 
her.  and  if  he  had  liked  her  before, 
he  had  certainly  never  mentioned  it  to 
her  or  to  anyone.  Now  he  was  coming 
over  and  she  had  to  think  of  some¬ 
thing  and  think  fast.  Se  did  not  want 
to  hurt  him.  but  she  certainly  could 
not  let  him  go  on  with  what  he  had 
started  over  the  phone.  She  was  still 
undecided  when  the  doorbell  rang. 

Joel  came  in,  looking  almost  radi¬ 
ant.  Lord,  she  thought,  I’m  in  for  it 
now. 

!!<•  came  to  her  quickly,  grasping 
her  two  hands.  “Joy,”  he  said,  “I’m 
sorry  that  I  was  so  blunt  over  the 
phone,  but  I’ve  had  that  on  my  chest 
for  a  year  now  and  1  just  had  to  say 

it.” 

“Let's  sit  down,”  she  said. 

“  All  right.” 


They  sat  down  on  the  couch,  Joel 
still  holding  her  hands. 

“Darling — ” 

Joy  would  not  let  him  go  on. 

“Look,  Joel,”  she  said  swiftly,  “I 
don’t  know  how  to  say  this,  but  1 
think  I’d  better  tell  you  and  tell  you 
right  now.  I  don’t  love  you — I  never 
have  and  I  never  will.  I  can’t  explain 
why,  really,  but  I’ll  try  if  you  want 
me  to.  ” 

“Just  a  minute,”  he  said  a  little 
hoarsely.  “Would  you  mind  if  1 
turned  my  back  while  you  spoke.  It 
will  make  it  a  little  easier  for  us  both 
that  way.  Now  go  ahead,  and  don’t 
leave  out  anything  at  all.  I  want  to 
hear  it  all — the  works.” 

lie  turned  and  Joy,  with  difficulty, 
went  on  speaking.  After  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  he  took  out  a  piece  of  paper  and 
a  pencil  and  started  writing  on  the 
end  table  which  stood  against  the  arm 
of  the  couch.  Joy  went  on  talking, 
told  as  well  as  she  could  he  was  just 
too  literary,  that  he  lacked  the  strong 
manly  charm  of  his  brothers,  that, 
finally,  she  was  fairly  much  in  love 
with  a  soldier  who  was  now  on  the 
west  coast.  As  she  talked  she  could  sec 
his  shoulders  shaking  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  while  he  wrote  steadily  on 
the  scrap  of  paper. 

She  thought.  Lord,  the  poor  guy’s 
actually  sobbing.  He  must  be  writing 
his  farewell  letter  to  the  world  or 
something.  Good  grief,  what  a  mess 
I’m  in. 

Then  Joel  turned  around  and  she 
could  see  now  that  he  was  laughing, 
laughing  happily  and  deeply,  as  if 


trying  to  stop  himself  from  bursting 
out  in  guffaws.  He  was  holding  the 
paper  now  and  reading  back  word  for 
work  to  her  what  she  had  said,  laugh¬ 
ing  all  the  while  as  if  this  was  the 
funniest  joke  in  the  world  and  she  was 
its  easiest  victim. 

“What,”  she  asked,  a  little  angry 
as  she  sensed  something  very  strange, 
“is  so  funny?” 

“You,”  lie  said,  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear.  ‘‘IIow  serious  you  were,  and 
what  a  beautiful  reaction.  You  see 
I ’m  writing  a  book  and  I ’ve  got  a  char¬ 
acter  in  it  just  like  jrou,  in  fact,  she’s 
patterned  after  you.  I  wanted  to  see 
what  her  reactions  would  be  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  situation,  and,  oh,  they  were 
beautiful,  absolutely  perfect.  Now 
Joy,”  as  he  saw  the  color  rising  to 
her  face,  “Don’t  get  angry  with  me. 
It’s  all  in  the  interest  of  art.” 

»She  hesitated  as  the  color  came  and 
went  in  her  face;  then  she,  too, 
grinned. 

“Look,  you  fool,”  she  said,  “I’ll 
forgive  you  this  time,  but  don’t  ever 
let  it  happen  again — in  fact,  in  view 
of  the  things  I’ve  just  said,  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  we  just  didn’t  date 
any  more,  don’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I  guess  you’re 
right.  We’d  better  not  date  any  more. 
Well,”  he  looked  at  his  watch,  “I’d 
better  get  along.  It’s  getting  late.” 

She  saw  him  to  the  door,  said  good¬ 
bye  briefly,  then  left  him  on  the  door¬ 
step. 

Outside  his  brother  was  waiting  in 
the  car. 

“Did  she  take  the  ring?”  he  asked. 
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"When  we  do  meet  out  there  near  that  South  Sea  Isle,  I  am  pretty 
sure  I  am  going  to  knock  the  living  daylights  out  of  My  Jap." 


A  little  yellow  man  put  me 
through  this  school.  I  call  him 
My  Jap.  He  is  sitting  in  the  Mikado's 
Naval  Training  School  some  twelve 
thousand  miles  away,  but  he  exerts  a 
beneficial  influence  on  me  all  through 
school.  He  is  the  little  man  who  keeps 
me  working  at  top  speed  all  the  time, 
and  never  lets  me  think  of  slackening 
off. 

My  Jap  is  a  young  almond-eyed  V-7 
who  enlisted  about  the  same  time  1 
did.  He  is  a  dogged  persistent  little 
Oriental  who  spends  all  his  time  study¬ 
ing  like  a  fiend.  In  his  mind  is  one 
goal— to  sink  me.  Some  day,  he  knows, 
we  will  meet  in  naval  combat  near 
some  luscious  South  Sea  Isle,  and  he 
doesn’t  want  to  be  missing  any  piece 
of  information. 

So  he  never  misses  an  assignment, 
never  skims  through  a  lesson,  and  his 
notebooks  are  complete  and  immacu¬ 
late.  He  reviews  everything  he  has 
learned  frequently,  so  that  he  will 
have  the  information  at  his  fingertips 
when  he  tries  to  feed  me  to  the  tunas. 

Don’t  ask  me  how'  I  know7  about 
him.  I  had  a  vision  of  him  early  in  the 


course,  and  it  has  never  left  me. 

Whenever  I  am  tired  of  studying 
the  fire  control  system  and  feel  I  would 
like  to  knock  off  for  awhile  to  look  at 
the  pictures  in  “Life,’’  I  suddenly  see 
My  Jap.  He  is  sitting  on  a  mat  in  a 
Tokyo  dormitory,  his  glasses  perched 
on  his  Orange  Pekoe  nose,  grimly  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  same  Ordnance  assign¬ 
ment  I  am  inclined  to  skip.  I  go  back 
to  my  book,  and  I  never  do  see  how 
drum  majorettes  are  trained  in  Texas 
High  Schools. 

Sometimes  a  bull  session  down  the 
hall  gives  off  a  mellow  susurration 
which  floats  to  my  ears  with  the  same 
enchantment  the  songs  of  the  Lorelei 
are  said  to  have  had  on  sailors.  My 
Navigation  text  droops  in  my  hands. 
Then  suddenly  I  see  My  Jap  again.  His 
agile  yellow  hands  have  completed  a 
dozen  maneuvering  board  problems, 
and  implanted  in  his  mind  is  the  the¬ 
ory  of  setting  a  torpedo  to  steer  a  col¬ 
lision  course  with  my  ship.  Up  comes 
my  Nav.  book,  and  the  bull  session 
sings  its  siren  song  no  more  .  .  . 

Does  My  Jap  sound  a  little  like  Su¬ 
perman  to  you?  Not  at  all.  He  just 


hasn’t  got  the  devil-may-care  spirit 
which  is  America's  great  blessing  — 
and  its  failing.  You  see,  ever  since  he 
can  remember  he  knew  he  was  going 
to  be  called  upon  to  sink  the  white 
devil,  and  he  never  forgets  what  he  is 
doing.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so 
unused  to  the  idea  of  battle  that  we 
rarely  correlate  some  dull  Ordnance 
chore  with  the  fateful  moment  when 
we  must  all  meet  Our  Japs.  We  tend  to 
get  a  false  perspective,  and  we  forget 
that  our  enemy  is  the  Axis,  not  the 
Drill  Department. 

So,  on  the  whole,  I  am  grateful  for 
My  Jap.  He  gives  me  no  rest  and  he 
works  me  to  death,  but  he  keeps  re¬ 
minding  me  what  this  whole  part  of 
my  life  means.  If  I  can  help  it,  he  w  ill 
not  get  ahead  of  me.  I  have  better  fa¬ 
cilities,  better  teachers,  and  what  is 
more,  I  am  fighting  for  true  freedom, 
w  hich  gives  me  a  tremendous  edge  on 
that  little  yellow  weevil.  When  we  do 
meet  out  there  near  that  South  Sea 
Isle,  I  am  pretty  sure  I  am  going  to 
knock  the  living  daylights  out  of  My 
Jap.  And  I  won't  be  sorry.  For  then, 
and  only  then,  will  he  let  me  rest. 


SCRAP-SCRIPT 


Texas  A.  &  M.  had  more  men  in  the  World  War  than 
ain  other  college  and.  so  far.  in  this  one  has  outnumbered 
all  other  colleges  including  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 
Twelve  Texas  A.  &  M.  men  have  already  been  decorated 
for  bravery  in  this  Global  War. 

The  Harvard  U diversity  Bus¬ 
iness  School  is  instituting  a  15 
week,  full-time  course  for  business 
officials  between  the  ages  of  35  and 
60  in  order  to  retrain  them  for  war 
production  posts.  Although  the 
first  session  is  limited  to  150  men, 
it  is  hoped  that  this  number  will  be 
increased  after  the  program  proves 
to  be  of  value  to  the  war  effort. 

The  motion  picture  bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  War 
Information  has  designated  the  University  of  Kentucky’s 
department  of  Extension  as  distributing  center  for  its 
films.  The  Lniversity  of  Kentucky  is  cooperating  with  the 
Office  of  War  Information  in  arranging  programs  for  lo¬ 
cal  defense  councils,  adult  clubs  and  schools.  Film  sub¬ 
jects  range  from  pointers  on  salvage,  given  by  Donald 
Nelson,  to  a  defense  report  on  tank  production,  to  scenes 
of  an  actual  air  raid  by  the  British  Bomber  Command. 

*23^1  A  merican  soldiers  are  hav¬ 
ing  no  trouble  at  all  in  making 
friends  with  the  natives  on  the 
South  Pacific  Islands.  As  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  friendship,  the  chief  of  one 
group  of  natives  presented  a  ser¬ 
geant  with  three  of  his  villages, 
made  him  chief  of  another,  and 
most  important  of  all— ordered  his 
wife  and  daughters  to  do  the  top- 
kick’s  laundry  free  of  charge! 

Undersecretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson  has 
quieted  the  fears  of  American  educators  that  the  armed 
forces  were  about  to  “take  over”  many  colleges  for  train¬ 
ing  purposes.  Patterson,  denying  widely  published  reports 


to  this  effect,  explained  that  a  plan  is  being  worked  out 
w  hereby  selected  members  of  the  armed  forces  will  be  sent 
to  those  colleges  which  have  the  facilities  for  technical 
training.  The  armed  forces  will  dictate  the  student’s 
course,  he  said,  and  will  pay  his  expenses. 

Colleges  all  over  the  country 
are  cooperating  with  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  share  -  the  -  meat  campaign 
calling  on  adult  civilians  to  cut 
their  individual  meat  consumption 
to  2/4  pounds  weekly  until  ration¬ 
ing  is  organized.  In  most  colleges 
students  who  eat  their  three  meals 
in  college  dining  rooms  are  staying 
within  their  voluntary  allowance. 

■^*^4  Passage  of  the  18-19  year  old  draft  bill  means  that 
only  7  percent  of  all  male  students  in  American  colleges 
and  universities  are  not  liable  for  service  in  the  armed 
forces,  an  Office  of  Education  survey  shows.  Figures  which 
were  taken  in  1941  show  that  only  58,556  male  college 
students  out  of  577,198  are  under  eighteen. 

^3^3  Librarians  at  Camp  Davis, 

N.C.  are  prepared  to  vouch  for  the 
power  of  the  written  word.  A  de¬ 
tail  of  eight  soldiers  aided  in 
transfer  of  all  books  to  a  new  loca¬ 
tion.  Later  check-up  revealed  one 
volume  remaining  behind:  You 
Can’t  Take  It  With  You. 

~3^3Did  you  &nou>... that  an  eleven  year  old  boy,  named 
Philip  Van  Reath,  walked  into  a  Chicago  Air  Force  Head¬ 
quarters  with  an  invention  that  may  save  hundreds  of 
Army  pilot’s  lives?  .  .  .  that,  unlike  the  WAACs  whose 
uniforms  were  designed  by  the  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps,  the  uniforms  of  the  WAVES  have  been  fashioned 
by  that  famous  stylist,  Mainbocher  .  .  .  that  465  inmates 
of  the  Boston  State  Prison  contributed  a  pint  of  blood 
each  to  the  Red  Cross  for  the  armed  forces  .  .  .  that  Eaton 
J.  Merchant,  whom  the  Union  Army  rejected  in  1861  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  health,  died  at  the  age  of  101  in  California. 


^ty^lLast  June,  Malcolm  MacDon¬ 
ald,  United  Kingdom  High  Com¬ 
missioner  to  Canada,  had  automo¬ 
bile  trouble  on  his  way  to  Canton, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  to  receive  an 
honorary  degree  at  Lawrence  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  High  Commissioner 
hitch-hiked  the  fifteen  miles  from 
Ogdensburg  and  got  there  in  time. 


ZJhe  Stilly  Sad  Alu^ic 


By  WILLIAM  L.  CANINE 


.  .  .  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 

Xor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.  .  .  . 

— Wordsworth,  T intern  Abbey. 


Fjiorit  black  bars  of  shadow  stretched 
across  the  rough  cement  floor  from 
one  end  of  the  cell  to  the  other.  Pour 
black  bars  of  justice  and  injustice. 
Four  black  bars  of  hatred  and  bitter¬ 
ness  and  suspicion  and  fear,  one  for 
each.  'I'lie  boy  regarded  them  calmly. 
And  that  is  all  there  is,  after  all,  all 
there  has  ever  been  for  me  .  .  .  hatred 
and  bitterness  and  suspicion  and  fear. 
Nothing  of  love  or  joy  or  friendship. 
Nothing.  He  glanced  up  at  the  tiny 
window.  .  .  .  The  bars,  the  hard  blue 
steel,  represented  everything  his  life 
had  been.  'I'lie  pale  blue  patch  of  sky 
that  he  could  see  through  the  window 
was  not  there  for  him.  The  black 
clouds  rolling  across  the  sky,  the  wind 
and  the  rain,  were  his.  The  sea  pound¬ 
ing  interminably  against  the  dark 
rocks,  the  struggle  of  the  primeval 
forest,  the  tiger  and  the  deer,  the  py¬ 
thon  and  the  hare,  the  hawk  and  the 
chicken.  Infant  against  infant.  Boy 
against  boy.  Man  against  man. 

There  was  a  heavy  sound  of  steel 
and  the  great  door  of  the  cell  sud¬ 
denly  swung  open.  A  tongue  of  hard, 
searching  light  enveloped  the  boy’s 
face  and  exposed  the  horrors  of  his 
lupus  features,  the  gruesome  scarlet 
of  his  raw  cheeks  and  forehead,  the 
lidless  shining  eyes,  the  disintegrating 
nose,  teeth  bared  because  there  were 
no  lips.  The  boy  shrank  against  the 
cold  wall,  his  terrible  face  turned  to 
the  corner,  and  trembled  in  uncon¬ 
trolled  rage  and  terror.  He  listened 
impatiently  for  the  clanging  of  the 
door  and  the  peace  that  should  follow. 
“The  peace  that  should  follow!”  A 


strange  burst  of  laughter  broke  from 
his  lungs  and  echoed  in  the  tiny  vault, 
bounding  from  one  wall  to  the  other, 
reverberating,  howling,  screaming,  re¬ 
turning  and  dying.  Then  silence, 
deathly  stillness.  The  door  had  closed 
.  .  .  the  pitiless  light  was  gone.  He 
turned  slowly  from  the  wall.  A  tray 
of  dismal  grey  bread  and  soup  stood 
on  Ihe  stool  near  the  window,  lie 
turned  away  in  disgust  and  flung  him¬ 
self  upon  the  cot,  his  face  to  the  wall. 
He  was  still  trembling. 

The  sound  of  the  judge's  caressing 
voice  echoed  in  his  ears  “to  die  in  the 
electric  chair”  .  .  .  the  Jury,  twelve 
solid,  stolid  Citizens,  turning  their 
tortured  faces  away  whenever  he 
glanced  at  them,  the  horrible  glare  of 
the  great  white  lights  of  the  Court¬ 
room.  partially  shrouded  but  agony  to 
his  eyes,  the  steady  droning  voice  of 
ihe  Man  with  ihe  great  flabby  Nose 
and  the  soft  grey  suit,  the  answering 
bellows  of  the  little  Man  in  the  black 
coat.  “We  the  Jury”  ...  a  look  of 
pitying,  revolted  hatred  .  .  .  “find  the 
Defendant”  ...  a  pause,  another 
glance  .  .  .  “GUILTY”  .  .  .  guilty, 
guilty,  guilty.  It’s  MURDER,  he  says 
.  .  .  murder,  murder,  murder.  Four 
bars  .  .  .  each  stands  for  murder,  not 
simple  plain  old  murder,  but  murder 
in  the  First  degree.  “A  horrible  Crime 
against  the  State.”  And  why  against 
the  State,  or  the  Nation,  or  the  City  ? 
“There  can  be  no  question  of  his 
guilt.”  II is  very  silence  is  Proof. 
Proof  of  it  all.  Look  at  him.  Look  at 

him.  Look  at  him.  0  !  God  ! 

*  *  * 


A  pleasant  little  white  house  squats 
in  a  row  with  seven  other  pleasant 
little  white  houses.  Tiny  stunted 
shrubs,  junipers  and  arbor  vitae  and 
barberry  and  Japanese  plum,  cluster 
about  the  faces  of  the  eight  little  white 
houses.  An  elm  tree  or  a  red  maple  is 
standing  in  each  front  yard,  young 
but  beginning  to  feel  the  power  of 
life,  the  vitality  springing  from  the 
sap  in  the  veins  of  its  being.  It  is 
spring  and  eight  comely  young  women 
have  planted  sprightly,  pretty-faced 
pansies  about  the  roots  of  their  trees. 
One  woman  has  planted  tulip  bulbs 
about  her  tree  but  they  have  not  yet 
bloomed,  so  she  reads  “The  American 
Home”  and  plants  a  row  of  purple 
and  yellow  crocuses  around  her  shrub¬ 
bery.  Her  husband  is  very  proud.  All 
the  other  husbands  nod  in  approval 
of  her  originality  and  the  young  wives 
look  at  her  enviously.  It  is  all  very 
pleasant. 

But  then  one  day  something  very 
unpleasant  happens.  A  child  is  born 
in  one  of  ihe  little  white  houses.  It  is 
in  the  third  house  from  the  end.  Now. 
everyone  knows  that  ordinarily  we  are 
all  very  happy  when  a  child  is  born  in 
the  third  house  from  the  end  .  .  .  there 
are  cigars  and  congratulations  and 
flowers.  But  no  one  is  very  happy  this 
time.  In  fact,  the  seven  other  young 
wives  all  tell  each  other  what  a  shame 
it  is  and  the  seven  other  young  hus¬ 
bands  all  cry  that  it  is  a  damned 
crime.  We  are  all  very  upset.  But 
nothing  much  happens.  The  young 
mother  is  very  courageous  through  it 
all,  and  the  little  boy  child  nurses  at 
her  breast  and  thrives. 

'I'he  mother  begins  to  go  about  again 
and  in  a  month  she  takes  her  place 
again  at  the  Tuesday  bridge  club. 
Soon,  it  is  her  turn  to  have  the  club. 
Seven  pretty  young  wives  come  in  new 
pink  and  yellow  dresses  that  they  have 
made  themselves  and  eat  a  nice  light 
lunch  with  a  fancy  salad  that  the 
mother  made  herself.  They  eat  by 
candlelight  although  it  is  a  sunshiny 
day  and  the  robins  are  singing  and 
creating  a  great  stir  with  their  mating 
and  nest  building.  When  they  have 
finished  their  charlotte  russe  they  all 
watch  from  the  window  a  fat  robin 
building  a  stringy  nest  in  the  elm  tree 
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ami  squeal  with  delight  when  tin*  bird 
pirks  up  a  long:  piece  of  orange  yarn 
that  they  have  put  on  t he  lawn  for  it. 

But  there  is  something  missing. 
Isn’t  this  the  house  where  the  baby 
v  burn.'  Yes.  It  is  the  third  house 
•  ’ii  the  end.  Why.  then,  does  no  one 
ask  to  see  the  sleeping  infant?  Whj 
does  not  the  pretty  mother  tell  her 
seven  pretty  friends  about  the  won¬ 
derful  things  her  own  offspring  is  ac¬ 
complishing.’  Why  doesn't  she  run 
upstairs  when  she  is  “dummy"  to  see 
that  the  blankets  have  not  come  up 
over  the  baby’s  head.'  Why  then  do 
they  pretend  that  ihe  child  does  not 
exist  .  Because  the  child  does  not  ex¬ 
ist  :  he  is  a  phantom  child.  Only  one 
dark  young  woman  notices  the  sudden 
implacable  grief  in  the  mother's  false¬ 
ly  laughing  eyes.  She  puts  her  arm 
about  her  and  hugs  her  tightly  to  her 
breast  and  a  tear  comes  to  her  tender 
voting  eye.  She  is  herself  pregnant. 

Many  years  pass,  quickly  for  some, 
slowly  for  others,  for  what,  after  all, 
is  Time .’  Yet.  for  some  persons,  the 
time  does  not  pass  at  all,  for  the  many 
of  us  who  do  not  really  live  at  all  but 
simply  exist  in  this  world,  waiting  for 
things  to  happen  which  will  never 
happen.  Night  is  not  night  and  day 
is  not  day.  All  is  the  same.  Thus  it 
was  for  the  little  child  born  in  the 
third  house  from  the  end. 

The  child  grew  up,  as  we  say.  His 
gentle  mother  was  insistent  that  he 
start  to  school  although  the  father  dis¬ 
agreed  and  cried  vehemently  that  it 
was  needless  cruelty.  Nevertheless,  he 
did  start  to  school.  The  taunts  and 
child-howls  and  repulsion  of  the  little 
children  were,  at  first,  puzzling  to 
him.  but,  so  he  must  have  believed 
everyone  was  treated.  Quickly  he  was 
forced  to  realize  that  he  was  different, 
that  he  could  not  run  and  jump  and 
play  baseball  and  swim  and  laugh  and 
have  a  girl  like  the  others,  though  his 
instinct  [headed  with  him  to  do  so. 
They  would  beat  him  with  their  fists 
and  scream  threats  at  him  whenever 
he  tried  to  approach.  He  was  unnat¬ 
ural.  They  did  not  want  him.  0,  fairy 
godmother,  where  are  you  now  in  the 
hour  of  need  ?  Then  it  was  that  the 
world  became  horrible  for  him.  lie 
begat  to  shun  the  children.  He  would 


steal  home  every  afternoon  when 
school  had  ended,  through  the  vacant 
lots  and  cluttered  alleys,  or,  perhaps, 
to  the  little  green  copse  that  lay 
awaiting  him  on  the  edge  of  the  city. 
There  he  was  alone.  (),  Mother  Na¬ 
ture.  take  care  of  this  child  created 
in  your  wildest  malevolence! 

One  winter  afternoon,  he  hesitated 
after  school  had  ended  and  the  other 
children  were  fleeing  across  the  [day- 
ground,  flinging  balls  of  snow  at  one 
another  and  laughing,  and  glanced 
with  terrible  embarrassment  at  his 
teacher.  She  was  pretending  to  be  un¬ 
aware  of  this  child  before  her.  He,  at 
last,  timidly  asked  the  pretty  young 
woman  to  help  him  put  his  leggings 
on,  for  his  hand  was  bandaged  over  an 
ugly  wound  left  by  the  jagged  rock 
of  ice  a  boy  the  day  before  had  thrown 
at  him.  His  mother  thought  he  had 
fallen.  The  young  teacher,  with  tears 
of  anger  and  hatred  in  her  eyes, 
screamed  at  him.  “Stay  away  from 
me,  you  Horror!”  He  never  forgot. 

The  agony  in  his  throat  was  mag¬ 
nificent,  magnificent  because  it  was  so 
great.  There  can  he  no  agony  to  touch 
that  of  a  child,  for  a  child  is  so  pure, 
so  honest,  so  intangible,  that  there  can 
be  nothing  mendacious  or  perfidious 
in  the  pain  of  a  child. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  became  more 
calloused.  His  mother  and  father 
could  really  do  nothing  for  his  pain. 
No  one  could.  He  was  great  and  alone 
in  his  sorrow. 

Only  once  did  lie  tell  an  untruth  to 
his  mother.  It  was  a  tiny  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  He  told  her,  one  morning, 
that  lie  had  eaten  his  detested  oatmeal 
when,  in  reality,  he  had  given  it  to  his 
unprotesting  dog.  She  knew  it  and, 
Irembling,  sought  him  out  in  his  room, 
where  he  lay  reading  Treasure  Island. 
She  sat  down  on  the  bed  beside  him 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  his.  O  God, 
aid  her.  He  did  not  look  at  her  but 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall  as  had  be¬ 
come  his  habit.  She  tried,  with  an 
aching  heart,  to  explain  to  this  strange 
boy  what  lying  means.  How  could  she 
know  that  he  knew  better  than  she 
what  it  means?  How  could  she  realize 
that  in  his  silent,  dark  heart,  he  was 
grieving,  bitterly,  tenderly?  How 
could  she  understand  that  he  loved 


this  lovely  woman  who  was  so  distant, 
yet  nearer  than  anything  else  in  the 
incomprehensible  great  world  ?  Yet, 
she  loved  this  unhappy,  terrible  boy 
who  had  come  from  the  depths  of  her 
own  body.  She  could  not  look  upon 
his  face  without  revulsion.  She 
couldn’t  touch  him,  but  sometimes  at 
night  she  would  steal  into  his  room 
and  stare  at  him  for  hours  at  a  time. 
She  would  cry  softly  in  her  hands 
and  go  close  to  his  bed  and  start  to 
caress  him,  then  her  throat  would 
close  and  she  would  run  from  the 
room,  sobbing.  Once,  he  awakened 
when  she  was  there.  He  never  forgot. 

And  it  was  so  that  his  life  went  on. 

One  day,  he  heard  with  silent  joy 
that  he  did  not  have  to  go  to  school. 
Something  unusual  was  astir.  He 
dressed  in  his  best  blue  suit,  the  new 
one  with  long  pants,  his  first,  but  they 
did  not  mean  to  him  what  they  did  to 
most  boys.  Then,  a  taxi  took  him  and 
his  mother  clear-across  the  city,  down¬ 
town,  and  finally  to  a  great  tall  build¬ 
ing  in  the  center  of  a  park.  Inside, 
the  building  was  thronged  with  [lush¬ 
ing,  noisy,  hurrying  people.  Little 
barred  windows  were  scattered  through 
the  walls  of  the  building  and  men 
stood  behind  the  windows.  He  could 
just  see  their  heads  and  shoulders.  At 
one  of  the  windows!  his  mother  bought 
two  tickets ;  then  mother  and  son  hur¬ 
ried  across  the  slippery  marble  floor, 
through  a  pair  of  giant  iron  wrought 
doors  and  into  a  second  inferno  of 
noise  and  crowding  people.  The  train 
was  crouched,  waiting  for  them,  and 
it  soon  rumbled  westward  with  its  two 
strange  passengers. 

The  little  boy  was  enchanted.  The 
music  of  the  train,  the  steady,  yet 
varying  rhythm,  the  magic  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  scene ;  a  vulture  hovering  above 
a  little  wood;  a  tiny  colored  boy 
standing  barefooted  beside  the  tracks, 
waving;  a  pool  of  muddy  water  with 
great  bulky  cows  wading  kneedeep  in 
it;  dusty  cars  with  strange  faces 
within,  waiting  impatiently  at  the 
crossings;  a  group  of  naked  little  boys 
swimming  in  the  rapids  beneath  a 
bridge;  a  fat  woman  hanging  clothes 
on  a  line  and  the  breeze  catching  them 
and  swelling  them  into  balloons;  a 
tiny  clear  stream  and  willows  on  its 
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hanks,  the  branches  dangling  in  the 
water;  a  dog  chasing  dirty  sheep 
across  a  field;  a  group  of  hoarded  old 
men  smoking  ancient  pipes  on  a  sta¬ 
tion  platform;  two  shiny  colts  frolick¬ 
ing  in  a  meadow;  haystacks  and  rip¬ 
pling  grain  fields;  villages  and  cities; 
woods  and  lakes;  men  and  women; 
children,  black  and  white.  A  sob 
which  never  broke  into  a  cry  stuck  in 
his  throat  during  the  entire  long  jour¬ 
ney.  The  World.  The  Earth.  The 
Sky.  The  Stars. 

At  last,  they  reached  a  small  mid- 
western  city,  lying  peacefully  in  a 
great  sea  of  waving,  sighing  fields.  It 
was  a  very  famous  little  city,  his 
mother  told  him.  with  a  great  hospital 
sprawled  in  the  middle  of  it.  Here  it 
was  that  the  mother  and  son  spent 
many  weeks.  The  boy  submitted  pa¬ 
tiently,  as  had  always  been  his  habit, 
to  everything  they  did  to  him:  the 
bandages  appl  ied  to  his  writhing  flesh, 
the  dreadful  slicing  of  the  knife,  the 
agony  of  lying  forever  in  bed,  eyes 


covered,  and  the  hunger  that  came 
from  eating  only  liquids  applied 
through  a  tube.  Why?  Why? 

II is  mother  read  to  him  many  books 
and  stories,  stories  of  adventure  and 
life,  of  handsome  knights  and  beauti¬ 
ful  women,  of  magic  lamps  and  mys¬ 
terious  lands,  of  Kubla  Khan  and  Ali 
Baba,  Robin  Ilood  and  Ivanhoe,  of 
Gulliver  and  Crusoe.  Sometimes  his 
soul  would  cry  out  in  lust  and  hunger. 
Where ?  Where  ? 

But  there  came  no  answer.  Only 
silence.  One  day  they  removed  the 
bandages,  lie  blinked  and  gasped 
and  cried  out  in  agony.  When  his  eyes 
were  accustomed  to  the  light,  he  could 
see  the  strange  woman,  his  mother, 
sobbing  in  her  hands,  and  a  man  in  a 
long  white  coat,  his  1  i ps  pursed,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head.  So  this  was  it,  ali  this 
and  nothing.  Now  it  would  start  all 
over  again.  He  looked  about  the  room. 
Whiteness  and  cleanness  and  bright¬ 
ness.  A  rose  lay  on  the  table  beside 
the  bed,  a  scarlet  flower.  He  picked  it 


up  in  his  trembling  fingers  and  stared 
at  it.  The  sob  swelled  in  his  throat 
and  stayed  there.  He  crushed  the 
flower  in  his  passion  and  pressed  it  to 
his  face,  his  whole  body  heaving  in 
hurt  and  question.  When  ?  When  .’ 

And  then  it  all  changed.  Something 
escaped  from  his  soul  and  flew  away 
forever.  Forever.  Lost.  Even  the  bits 
of  beauty  which  lie  had  once  been  able 
to  find  in  strange  places  had  gone. 
He  and  his  mother  went  home.  Home? 
A  beautiful  word  full  of  meaning  to 
the  loved,  the  handsome,  the  natural, 
lnil  to  him,  nothing.  Nothing. 

lie  was  restless.  At  last,  he  was 
allowed  to  cease  going  to  school.  His 
disease  was  becoming  worse  and  worse. 
He  found  a  terrible  morbid  pleasure 
in  reading  books  about  other  people 
like  him.  But  there  was  no  escape,  ex¬ 
cept  into  himself,  and  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  there,  for  that  something  had  es¬ 
caped  and  was  lost  forever. 

One  sultry  summer  evening  he  lay 
in  the  grass  letting  the  dampness  set¬ 
tle  about  him.  A  dull  drone  of  happy 
sounds  crept  from  the  house  next  door 
where  people  were  having  a  party. 
He  could  hear  the  muffled  tinkling  of 
glasses,  the  soothing  sound  of  many 
people  talking  at  once,  the  sudden  vi¬ 
brant  laughter  of  a  woman.  He  clap¬ 
ped  his  hands  to  his  ears.  O  God. 
Everything  conspired  to  complete  the 
turmoil  in  his  brain.  From  the  open 
upstairs  window  of  another  nearby 
house,  ribald  music  was  pouring. 
Hold  tight.  Hold  tight.  Hold  light. 
Hold  tight.  Foodvaragasacky.  A  cat 
stalked  across  the  yard,  ignoring  him 
with  awful  scorn.  He  did  not  notice. 
Finally,  he  got  to  his  feet  and  began 
to  walk,  lie  walked  for  hours,  but  to 
him  1  hey  seemed  as  nothing.  A  st range, 
terrifying  desire  had  overcome  him. 
Powerful.  He  walked,  miles,  hours. 
The  sun  came  up.  lingering  for  a  brief 
moment  on  the  horizon,  then  climbing 
until  the  world  was  pink  with  its 
glow.  He  covered  his  eyes,  then  looked 
about,  dazed.  He  was  out  of  the  city 
.  .  .  the  great  poking  fingers  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  smokestacks  lay  behind  him.  just 
visible  in  the  dense  smoke  and  lifting 
fog.  A  car  roared  past  and  splattered 
mud  and  water  upon  him.  He  didn’t 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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u J^ove  3a  J^lot  J^ove  ” 

By  BARS  TURRELL 


rr^in:  si  n x v  gayety  of  the  campus 
1  did  not  affect  Ralph  as  he  trudged 
along  with  his  English  Poetry  text  un¬ 
der  hi-  arm.  Ralph's  mind  was  intent 
only  "ii  reaching  the  classroom  in  time 
t"  he  at  the  window  when  she  came, 
lie  would  see  her  coming  up  campus; 
would  recognize  her  from  far  off.  It 
was  the  plaid  coat  she  wore.  That  coat 
— there  was  something  almost  flam¬ 
boyant  about  its  wild  color.  He  had 
never  seen  another  like  it.  He  could 
not  even  imagine  anyone  else  in  a  coat 
like  that  one.  It  had  been  made  just 
for  her  by  some  maliciously  inclined 
living  who  foresaw  the  boy  that  made 
of  its  flagrant  boldness  a  desire  he 
could  not  express. 

Ralph  was  almost  short,  and  stock- 
ily  built.  Straight  brown  hair,  so  silky 
that  it  would  not  stay  in  place,  but 
flew  around  crazily  at  each  step  he 
took.  His  eyes  were  large,  and  of  a 
blue  that  changed  often.  Because  their 
beauty  was  hidden  by  a  pair  of  glasses, 
the  ordinary  observer  saw  only  two 
nearsighted  watery  eyes.  A  pasty 
complexion,  a  brown  suit,  and  a  pair 
of  shoulders  rounded  by  desk  work. 
Boys  liked  his  quiet  presence;  girls 
didn’t  notice  it.  He  was  not  a  Prince 
<  'harming. 

Now  he  pulled  out  the  heavy  watch 
that  had  been  his  father’s,  and  quick¬ 
ened  his  step.  Eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  hands  buried  in  his  pockets, 
he  was  a  lonely  figure.  Ralph  was 
aware  of  it.  and  when  he  saw  himself 
sometimes  as  the  lone  wolf  people 
thought  him  to  be,  he  laughed.  He 
as  not  lonely.  She.  in  her  brilliant 
plaid  <oat  and  matching  smile,  was 
with  him  always.  When  he  studied 
Shakespeare  alone  in  his  room,  he 
read  it  aloud — to  her.  When  he 
walked  among  the  tall  green  pines 


under  the  blue  skies,  she  was  beside 
him.  laughing  in  close  companionship, 
or  listening  earnestly  to  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  a  difficult  passage.  He  sat  at 
the  piano,  almost  every  evening  just 
at  twilight,  when  the  falling  darkness 
obscured  reality  and  made  every  ob¬ 
ject  a  dream — and  it  was  she,  sitting 
pensively  beside  him,  who  inspired  his 
wistful,  nostalgic  melodies — melodies 
that  made  boys  pause  to  listen  quietly 
for  a  while,  then  go  to  their  rooms  and 
write  home.  When  he  turned  out  his 
light  at  night,  she  sat  on  the  bed  be¬ 
side  him  and  he  lay  with  his  cheek 
against  her  cool  hand.  She  always  sat 
there — no  more  than  that — silently, 
tenderly  watching  him.  He  never  lay 
on  the  spot  where  she  sat. 

As  lie  climbed  the  steps  up  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  classroom  building, 
he  thought  that  she  was  beside  him, 
her  hand  in  his.  Because  he  was  feel¬ 
ing  quiet  and  a  little  tired,  she  too  was 
silent.  And  intimately  they  went  up 
the  stairs  together,  one  at  a  time. 

With  misty  eyes  Ralph  walked  down 
the  hall  to  the  classroom.  She  was 
twining  her  fingers  in  his  now  and 
leaning  her  shoulder  a  little  wearily 
against  his.  The  sound  of  his  footsteps 
on  the  wooden  floor  of  the  empty  class¬ 
room  woke  him  rudely  from  his  dream. 
He  walked  across  it  more  softly  to 
keep  it  from  echoing  and  took  his 
place  at  the  window.  The  room  was 
filled  with  expectant  silence.  He  fan¬ 
cied  he  could  hear  it  whispering  her 
name — “Nancy.  Nancy.”  But  it  was 
the  flapping  of  a  shade  against  an 
open  window,  lie  sat  for  a  while,  lis¬ 
tening  and  watching. 

Then  suddenly  he  saw  her,  still  a 
hundred  feet  away.  She  was  alone. 
“Nancy,”  he  said  under  his  breath. 
Then  he  said  a  prayer:  “Oh,  God,  let 


her  be  alone  when  she  comes  in.  Let 
her  be  alone,  so  she’ll  talk  to  me.  And 
God,  give  me  something  interesting  to 
talk  about.  What  will  I  talk  about? 
Oh,  God,  don’t  let  me  be  a  tongue-tied 
fool.” 

As  she  came  nearer,  he  could  see 
that  she  was  walking  slowly,  frown- 
ingly.  She  was  snapping  the  fingers 
of  her  right  hand.  He  smiled  gently. 
She  often  did  that  while  taking  a  quiz. 

“Are  you  worried,  Nancy?”  he 
whispered.  “Tell  me,  Nancy — are  you 
worried?  I’ll  help  you.  If  you  only 
knew  how  badly  1  want  to  help  you. 
Anything,  Nancy,  anything,  my  dear. 
For  you  I’ll  have  the  wisdom  of  a 
father,  the  understanding  of  a  brother 
— and  the  tenderness  of  a  lover.” 
Lover.  The  word  made  him  shiver  a 
little. 

Not  far  from  the  building,  she 
looked  up  and  saw  him  staring  down 
at  her.  She  smiled  and  he  could  tell 
that  she  was  saying,  “Hello!”  gayly. 

“Hello,  my  dearest,”  he  answered. 
“Oh,  hello.  Welcome,  darling,  wel¬ 
come  !  ’  ’ 

He  sat  with  a  pounding  heart,  star¬ 
ing  out  the  window  at  nothing,  wait¬ 
ing  to  hear  her  footsteps.  Up  the 
stairs,  down  the  hall  a  few  feet,  turn 
the  corner — yes,  now  he  could  hear 
the  soft  spring  of  her  walk.  Closer, 
closer. 

Then  she  came  into  the  room. 

lie  turned  from  the  window  quickly, 
as  though  surprised,  and  said  loudly, 
“Hey  there,  Nancy.  How  are  you  this 
lovely,  lovely  morning?” 

She  laughed  automatically.  “Fine, 
thanks.  A  little  worried.” 

He  wondered  half-whimsically 
whether  she  could  count  his  pulse  from 
where  she  was  standing  fifteen  feet 
away.  “Worried,  on  a  sunny  day  like 
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this?  Look  at  the  sun,  the  sky,  the 
trees,  the  birds — ”  He  filing’  out  his 
arm  in  mock  eloquence. 

Again  she  laughed.  “Yes,  isn’t  it 
beautiful  ?”  She  came  over  to  his  side, 
and  looked  out  the  window.  “  It  makes 
you  want  to  get  out  and  just  walk  and 
walk  for  miles  and  miles  and  miles!” 

Now,  now!  Ask  her,  you  fool.  Ask 
her  to  take  a  walk  with  you.  Don’t  be 
afraid,  ask  her!  “Doesn’t  it?”  he 
agreed  weakly.  Then,  tritely,  “But 
work,  work!  Ye  olde  term  paper  says 
no  walk  for  me!” 

You’re  a  coward,  lie  told  himself 
furiously.  You  lost  your  chance.  Now 
you’ll  never  ask  her.  Maybe  she 
wanted  you  to  ask  her.  Coward,  cow¬ 
ard,  coward! 

Nancy  sighed  and  started  to  take 
off  the  plaid  coat.  Ralph  helped  her. 
Touching  her  was  not  the  electric 
thrill  that  it  had  been  in  his  dreams. 
There  was  not  that  warm  intimacy — 
just  polite  convention. 

“And  what,  my  pretty  miss,  is  so 
disturbing  to  the  serenity  of  your  out¬ 
look?  Have  you  gone  broke  or  did 
you  overcut  a  class?”  I  shouldn’t  try 
to  he  flippant,  he  thought.  It  doesn’t 
suit  me. 

She  felt  the  unsuitability  of  it.  He 
could  tell  it  in  the  strange  little  look 
she  gave  him. 

“No,”  she  smiled.  Then  she  glanced 
up  at  him  thoughtfully.  “Ralph,  you 
understand  this  stuff.  I  bet  you  could 
help  me.” 

“We ’el,”  he  drawled  modestly.  “I 
doubt  it.  But  any  little  tiling  I  could 
do  to  lighten  your  burden—”  Oh,  why 
couldn’t  he  get  out  of  this  silly  way 
of  talking?  He  must  remind  her  of  a 
rhinoceros  trying  to  ballet. 

“Well,  you  remember  the  day  we 
had  the  Shakespearean  sonnets.  1  was 
absent  that  day,  and  now.  with  that 
quiz  Tuesday — well,  I’m  afraid  I’ll 
flunk  it.  And  with  my  average,  that 
would  decidedly  not  do.  Those  durn 
poems — I  can’t  understand  any  of 
them,  especially  that  one  about  the 
impediments.  Ralph,  do  you  reckon 
he’ll  quiz  us  on  that  one?” 

“1  imagine  so.  It’s  the  best  one. 
Why,  don ’t  you  understand  it  ?  ”  Silly 
thing  to  ask,  he  thought.  Asinine. 

“I  cannot  tell  a  lie — I  don’t,”  she 


answered  laughing.  “And  none  of  the 
other  girls  do,  either.  Ralph,  if  you 
could  help  me — 1  need  an  A  on  this 
quiz — ” 

Ralph’s  eyes  watered  behind  his 
glasses.  They  caressed  her  face  softly. 

“Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true 
minds  admit  impediments,”  he  quoted 
dreamily.  “Love  is  not  love  which  al¬ 
ters  when  it  alteration  finds,  or  bends 
with  the  remover  to  remove — ”  He 
broke  off  suddenly  at  her  small  ges¬ 
ture  of  discomfort.  Then  he  realized 
that  the  room  was  starting  to  fill  with 
students. 

“Yes,  that’s  t he  one,”  she  said  a 
little  impatiently.  “What  does  it 
mean  ?  ’  ’ 

The  bell  rang,  spitefully,  Ralph 
thought. 

“We  don’t  have  time  now,”  he 
said. 

“Oh,  gosh — I’ve  just  got  to  under¬ 
stand  that  poem — 

Ralph  took  a  dee])  breath.  “Well, 
if  you’d  like  me  to — I  mean,  may  I — 
well,  1  could  maybe  come  over  some 
time  and  try  to  explain  it.” 

She  started  for  her  seat.  “Oh,  that 
would  he  wonderful,  if  you  have  time. 
Could  you  come  real  soon — even  this 
afternoon,  about  five?” 

He  nodded  mutely.  “Thanks  so 
much,”  she  said  brightly,  “See  you 
then,”  and  slid  into  her  chair. 

Ralph  went  to  his  place  and  sat 
down  carefully.  Slowly  he  drew  off 
his  coat,  then  took  up  his  book.  What 
was  Dr.  Martin  saying?  Something 
about  the  fallen  angels.  Oh  yes,  “Par¬ 
adise  Lost.”  Paradise  Lost.  No,  Par¬ 
adise  found.  His  paradise.  At  last  he 
was  going  to  share  it  with  her.  The 
tall  pines  and  the  blue,  blue  skies. 
And  the  poetry.  And  the  music  at 
twilight — twilight  with  her  hand  in 
his,  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  And 
then,  at  night,  by  his  side — not  sitting, 
not  sitting.  NOT  SITTING!  Lying — 
her  lips — 

The  girl  next  to  him  said  suddenly 
in  a  stage  whisper,  “Page  35.).  ”  He 
saw  that  the  book  he  held  was  shaking. 
The  blood  which  had  been  rushing 
around  in  his  head  ebbed,  leaving  him 
weak.  The  professor’s  voice  droned 
into  his  consciousness. 

#  #  * 


Ralph  ste ])fted  off  the  bus  and 
started  up  campus.  He  had  not  asked 
her  which  house  she  lived  in.  Perhaps 
she  would  think  it  strange  that  he 
knew.  He  would  say  that  he  had  looked 
it  up  in  the  directory.  My  dear,  my 
dear,  I  know  your  house,  your  room, 
your  box  number,  he  would  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  cry.  But  not  yet.  Not  yet.  He 
must  go  slowly.  Slowly.  Let  time  take 
care  of  things.  Surely  she  would  feel 
the  same  as  he.  She  couldn’t  help  it. 
It  was  like  a  thousand  volts  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  She  would  catch  the  full 
shock  of  it  from  one  word,  one  look 
into  his  eyes.  Perhaps  she  would  sway, 
slightly  drunk  with  the  force  of  it. 
She  would  close  her  eyes,  swallow  a 
little.  And  he  would  catch  her  in  his 
a  rms — 

Ralph’s  heart  was  vaulting  higher 
into  his  throat  with  every  step  he  took 
nearer  her.  He  drew  in  deep  draughts 
of  air  to  cool  his  hot  confusion.  The 
lines  of  poetry  he  was  going  to  quote 
swam  round  and  round  in  his  mind. 
Byron  and  Keats  and  Shakespeare  and 
Shelley,  and  Byron  and  Browning  and 
Shelley  and  Masefield.  The  one  by 
Shakespeare.  The  one  about  impedi¬ 
ments,  she  had  called  it  vaguely.  That 
was  because  she  had  never  seen  the 
real  beauty  of  it.  He  would  show 
her — 

“It  is  an  ever-fixed  mark,  that  looks 
on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken;  It 
is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 
whose  worth’s  unknown,  although  his 
height  be  taken — ” 

Here  was  her  house. 

As  he  entered  the  office,  he  looked 
at  the  clock  and  cursed  himself,  lie 
was  ten  minutes  early.  But  he  couldn 't 
do  anything  about  it;  the  desk  girl 
was  looking  at  him  curiously.  He  asked 
for  Nancy  with  a  slight  stammer,  and 
added — “Tell  her  not  to  hurry.  I 
I 'm  a  little  early. ’ ’ 

He  walked  into  the  parlor  and  sat 
down  in  one  of  the  overstuffed  chairs. 
He  wanted  to  get  up  and  be  looking 
out  the  window  when  she  came.  But 
there  were  Venetian  blinds  over  the 
windows,  lie  would  look  ridiculous. 
There  was  a  piano  over  in  the  corner. 
He  wanted  to  play  it.  He  could  be 
playing  some  of  his  own  soft  melody 
when  she  came  in.  She  would  stop 
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perhaps,  before  saying  anything,  ami 
come  over  ami  stand  beside  him  si- 
ienth  till  he  stopped  playing.  He 
would  smile  gently  at  her,  and — 

Suddenly  die  was  standing  before 
him;  he  stood  np.  something  in  his 
;hroat  sank.  Maybe  it  was  beeanse  she 
did  not  have  on  her  plaid  eoat.  She 
wore  hose,  and  pumps,  and  a  grey- 
blue  dress.  On  her  head  was  a  ker- 
chief.  and  her  lipstick  was  slightly 
crooked.  In  her  hand  was  her  poetry 
book  and  a  notebook  and  pencil. 

He  didn't  realize  that  he  was  star¬ 
ing  at  her.  until  she  la  lighted  self-con¬ 
sciously. 

"  1  'm  glad  you  came  a  little  early,” 
she  said  cordially.  “  Now  things  won’t 
be  so  rushed.” 

Ralph  answered  vaguely  that  he 
had  been  on  East  anyway,  and — 

She  smiled  and  hesitated.  Then, 
“Shall  we  sit  on  the  sofa  ?” 

“Well,  I  had  thought  we  could  walk 
outside.  It’s  so  beautiful — ” 

lie  saw  her  look  of  astonishment 
and  cleared  his  throat — 

“And  I  can  think  better  on  my  feet 
anyway.”  Why  had  he  made  an  ex¬ 
cuse  like  that  ? 

Nancy  looked  a  little  uncomforta¬ 
ble.  “Well,  I’d  love  to — but  I’m  ex¬ 
pecting  a  caller  at  5:30,  and  I’m 
afraid  I  don’t  have  time  to — ” 

Ralph  laughed  loudly. 

“Well — why  didn’t  you  say  so  in 
the  first  place?”  lie  heard  himself 
say  it :  it  sounded  terribly  loud.  It 
echoed  from  one  wall  to  the  other  and 
back  to  him.  as  she  stood  there  smiling 
uncertainly. 

“Let’s  sit  down  over  here — ”  she 
motioned  towards  a  sofa.  Ralph  fol¬ 
lowed  her  dully.  I  am  shuffling  like  an 
ape  shuffles,  he  thought.  I  must  look 
like  Gargantua,  the  gorilla.  But  my 
face  isn ’t  so  bad  as  that.  No,  I  look 
like  a  dancing  bear.  A  big.  black  bear 
lhat  can’t  even  dance,  just  shuffles 
along — 

He  realized  that  she  was  talking; 
she  was  thanking  him  for  taking  the 
trouble  to — 

“I  don’t  mind  at  all,”  he  assured 
hm-  quickly.  “It — it  will  be  good  for 
me  to  try  to  explain  it  to  someone 
else;  maybe  I’ll  learn  something  my¬ 
self.” 


She  laughed  appreciatively.  “Let’s 
start  with  the  impediments  one.  That’s 
the  toughest.” 

Toughest,  he  thought.  Yes.  it  is  the 
toughest.  It  was  the  poem  he  had  re¬ 
cited  so  often  to  her.  It  was  his  and 
Nancy’s  poem.  Not  this  Nancy,  though, 
lie  didn’t  want  to  quote  it  to  this 
Nancy. 

“You  started  to  quote  it  this  morn¬ 
ing.  didn’t  you?  Do  you  know  it  by 
heart  ?” 

He  nodded.  “It’s  easy  to  learn.  It 
just — well,  fits  together,  kind  of.” 
Poetic,  he  thought.  Fits  together,  kind 
of.  The  supreme  in  eloquent  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“Oh,  say  it  for  me!  I  never  can 
memorize  anything.”  she  exclaimed 
brightly. 

lie  frowned  and  started  to  quote 
flatly.  But  somehow  the  beauty  of  the 
lines  caught  him  in  spite  of  his  empti¬ 
ness.  The  very  fact  that  he  under¬ 
dramatized  the  poem  brought  a  reso¬ 
nance  to  his  voice  of  which  he  was  not 
aware.  He  stared  at  his  feet — his  big, 
dusty  shoes — as  he  spoke,  and  not  into 
her  eyes,  as  he  had  so  often  done  in 
his  dreams.  And  he  recited  a  lost 
dream. 

Love’s  not  Time’s  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and 

cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle’s  compass  come; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and 

weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this* be  error,  and  upon  me  prov’d, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

And  while  he  recited,  her  eyes 
widened  appropriately.  Ralph  saw  it. 
He  was  thinking  of  how  he  was  going 
to  explain  the  images  to  her  simply 
enough  to  make  her  understand. 

“Now  the  first  image  that  may  con¬ 
fuse  you  some  is  the  one  of  the  star — 
‘It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering- 
bark,  whose  worth’s  unknown,  al¬ 
though  his  height  betaken’.”  His  voice 
was  brisk,  and  when  he  looked  at  her, 
it  was  impersonal.  “Well,  Shakespeare 
is  comparing  this  ideal  love  to  the 
North  Star.  The  lover  centers  all  his 
attention  on  it,  like  the  captain  of  a 
boat ;  it  guides  him.  And  this  love  is 
so  vast,  that,  although  he  realizes  its 
greatness,  he  cannot  grasp  its  full  sig¬ 
nificance  with  his  mind.  The  North 
Star  is — say,  one  hundred  fifty  billion 


miles  from  the  earth — and  even  the 
scientist  who  measures  the  distance 
can’t  really  comprehend  the  measure¬ 
ment  in  his  imagination.” 

“  Yes,  ”  she  said. 

“Maybe  you’d  better  jot  down  a 
note  on  that — ”  He  indicated  the 
pencil  she  held  motionless  in  her  hand. 

“I — think  1  can  remember  it.”  She 
was  looking  at  his  high  forehead. 
“You  have  a  marvelous  memory.” 

Ralph  went  on  to  the  image  of  the 
sickle.  Then  to  another  sonnet,  and 
another.  And  as  he  qoted,  she  sat  with 
properly  bated  breath. 

Promptly  at  5:30  he  stood  up. 
“Now  do  you  think  you  understand 
all  of  them?”  he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  strangely.  “Yes. 
Thank  you — very  much.  You  don’t 
know  how  much  I — ” 

He  waited  for  the  rest  of  it.  “You 
just  don’t  know  how  much  1  appre¬ 
ciate  what  you’ve  done  for  me,”  or 
“You  don’t  know7  how  much  I’ve  en¬ 
joyed  it.”  But  she  didn’t  finish  it. 
She  was  hesitating  effectively. 

He  smiled.  “Well,  Nancy — have  a 
good  time  tonight — and  be  a  good 
girl.” 

Her  reply  was  arch — “Make  up 
your  mind,  Ralph.” 

He  laughed  heartily  and  left. 

He  walked  slowly  to  the  bus.  There 
was  no  feeling  at  all  inside  him.  He 
was  a  little  warm.  Just  a  little  warm. 
And  then  suddenly  he  was  cold,  shiv¬ 
ering  even.  His  hands  wrere  moist  and 
sticky. 

His  legs  w7ere  tw:o  match-sticks.  Two 
match-sticks  bent  in  the  middle  with 
shoes  on  the  bottom.  They  were  trying 
to  carry  too  much  weight.  That  was 
why  they  were  weak.  His  head  was  a 
pumpkin.  A  big,  leering  jack-o’-lan¬ 
tern.  It  was  top-heavy.  That  was  why 
he  carried  it  so  carefully  high. 

His  chest  was  absolutely  empty. 
Void,  blank,  unbearably  heavy  with 
an  aching  nothingness. 

Nancy  was  gone.  There  v-as  no 
Nancy.  Just  a  girl  with  a  gay  voice 
and  a  dinner-date.  Not  even  the  Nancv 
who  sat  in  the  twilight  with  her  hand 
in  his.  Just  a  daylight  Nancy — bright 
plaid  and  crooked  lipstick. 

It  doesn’t  really  hurt  yet,  he 
thought.  But  God,  it:  will.  It  will. 
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Jban  CdwatcU,  Jig,htex 


By  CHARLES  MARKHAM 


an  Edwards  is  a  fighter. 

A  little  more  than  two  years 
ago,  Dan  Edwards  was  a  promising 
young  civic  leader  of  Durham  with  a 
Harvard  law  degree  in  liis  pocket  and 
a  desire  in  his  heart  to  bring  about 
some  much-needed  social  reform.  As 
chairman  of  a  slum  clearance  commit¬ 
tee  which  had  idealistic  dreams  of 
cleaning  out  East  Durham’s  dens  of 
filth,  young  Edwards  rammed  his  head 
against  the  proverbial  stone  wall,  lie 
waged  a  valiant  struggle,  but  got  no¬ 
where  against  an  unholy  alliance  of 
Durham’s  big-time  real  estate  opera¬ 
tors,  who  much  preferred  to  collect 
rents  on  ratholes  than  to  let  the  gov¬ 
ernment  collect  on  decent  FlIA-con- 
structed  living  quarters. 

Today  Dan  Edwards  is  fighting  a 
far  greater  battle,  against  a  deadlier 
and  more  deceitful  enemy  than  even 
ihe  Durham  Real  Estate  Board.  But 
he  is  not  losing  this  time.  Major 
Daniel  K.  Edwards,  l'.  S.  A.,  has  to 
date  been  awarded  three  medals  for 
conspicuous  gallantry  and  bravery  in 
action  on  the  Xew  Guinea  front,  and 
has  stamped  himself  as  Duke,  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  North  Carolina’s  War  Ilero 
Number  One. 

Dan  Edwards  might  not  fit  the  pop¬ 
ular  pattern  for  a  war  hero,  lie  has 
sunk  no  battleships,  shot  down  no  Jap 
planes,  captured  no  enemy  divisions 
single-handed.  His  deeds  smack  of 
unassuming  courage  and  unselfish 
service,  not  reckless  audacity.  Audac¬ 
ity  sinks  battleships  single-handed, 
but  courage  and  service  win  wars. 

Nor  is  Major  Edwards  recognized 
as  a  hero  for  any  flash- in-the-pan 
achievement.  His  three  medals  were 
awarded  for  bravery  on  three  indi¬ 
vidual  occasions. 


Two  months  ago  American  troops 
were  pounding  their  way  toward 
Buna  village  in  fighting  merciless  in 
intensity.  Jap  pillbox  defenses  were 
proving  to  be  hard  nuts  to  crack.  One 
enemy  position  had  withstood  Amer¬ 
ican  advances  for  three  days,  and 
gave  every  evidence  of  continuing  to 
do  so  unless  the  strength  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  could  be  learned  and  an  attack 
subsequently  planned.  Major  General 
Robert  “Ike”  Eichelberger,  comman¬ 
der  on  the  Buna  front,  placed  Major 
Edwards,  his  personal  aide,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  reconnaissance  patrol  or¬ 
dered  to  scout  the  Jap  fortification. 
Edwards  advanced  within  50  yards  of 
the  ocean,  far  ahead  of  his  line,  and 
wormed  his  way  back  through  the 
New  Guinea  jungles  with  valuable 
military  information.  He  performed 
no  military  miracle  a  la  Sergeant 
York,  but  won  the  Silver  Cross  for  his 
trouble. 

GIIQ  plotted  out  an  attack,  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  information  gathered  by  the 
young  major  to  great  advantage.  De¬ 
tails  of  this  action  remain  obscure, 
but  for  “conspicuous  heroism  and 
extraordinary  courage  in  action”  Ma¬ 
jor  Edwards  was  awarded  the  army’s 
Distinguished  Service  Cross.  Still  no 
deeds  of  hold  daring,  no  Sergeant 
York  heroism— but  courageous  service 
nevertheless. 

Ike  Eichelberger,  a  front-line  gen¬ 
eral  with  a  distaste  for  swivel-chair 
officers,  was  mightily  pleased  early  in 
Ihe  war  to  be  relieved  of  his  command 
as  superintendent  of  \Yest  Point.  He 
had  long  had  an  itching  to  be  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight.  When  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  itself  in  the  New 
Guinea  campaign,  Ike  was  in  the  front 
ranks,  urging  his  men  on.  And  Dan 


Edwards,  who  as  Ike’s  aide  had  come 
to  expect  no  soft  desk  job  in  an  air¬ 
cooled  office,  was  there  beside  him. 

A  Nip  sniper,  perched  high  in  a 
tree,  drew  a  bead  on  General  Ike  one 
day  during  the  heat  of  a  jungle  skir¬ 
mish.  The  Jap  fired,  and  Major  Dan 
threw  himself  unselfishly  in  front  of 
Uncle  Ike,  saving  his  commander’s 
life  and  receiving  a  serious  abdomen 
wound.  As  tough  and  sentimental  as 
a  warrior  can  be,  Uncle  Ike  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he 
carried  “Junior”  Edwards  to  the 
rear. 

Junior  Edwards  won  the  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart  for  his  willingness 
to  give  his  life  for  that  of  his  superior. 

Major  Edwards  is  now  well  on  the 
road  to  recovery  in  an  Australian  hos¬ 
pital,  bill  news  of  his  wound  cast  a 
damper  over  his  household  and  caused 
his  family  many  anxious  moments  be¬ 
fore  the  War  Department  announced 
that  the  young  major  was  recuperat¬ 
ing. 

War  Department  announcement  of 
Major  Edwards’  distinguished  service 
and  heroism  brought  to  his  parents. 
Professor  Charles  W.  Edwards,  long¬ 
time  member  of  the  university  physics 
department,  and  Mrs.  Edwards  a  flood 
of  commendation  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  and  nation.  Governor  J.  Melville 
Broughton,  in  a  letter  to  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Edwards,  wrote:  “As  gover¬ 
nor  of  North  Carolina,  I  desire  per¬ 
sonally  and  officially  to  express  dee]) 
interest  in  the  recovery  of  Major  Ed 
wards  and  genuine  pride  in  his  heroic 
achievements.” 

Despite  anxiety  for  Dan’s  health, 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


Major  Edwards 
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J\obeit  JioJt  — 
l  etmontet  an  cl  Poet 

i  (’untiimed  from  Ptu/c  ■>) 

islands  in  the  Pacific.  .  .  .  Who  is  tliis  Luke 
N  h  win  -  m«  untrue  to  his  name.’  Looked 
South?  Catch  on  to  the  New  Radicalism  and 
vote  for  Harding.  Anyway,  welcome  to  the 
I  teach. 

Sim-eriously. 

UomtKimt  Cross K.n. 

(>ti  another  occasion  lie  attached 
this  note  to  an  advertisement  of  a 
group  of  his  lectures: 

Note  Some  of  these  lectures  are  more 
intelligible  if  taken  in  combination  with  all 
the  rest  together  the  same  afternoon  or 
evening. 

Hollar  a  minute  or  sixty  minutes  for  fifty 
dollars.  I  have  to  ask  a  little  more  when  1 
introduce  my  adjectives  immediately  after 
instead  of  before,  my  nouns,  as  in  The 
House  Disorderly.  Lists  of  nouns  and  adjec¬ 
tives  I  am  accustomed  to  use  furnished  in 
advance  to  guard  against  surprise. 

Robert  Frost  is  now  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year,  lie  is  vigorous  enough  to 


play  frequent  games  of  baseball  and 
tennis.  In  the  winter  he  teaches  at 
Harvard  and  makes  frequent  lecture 
lours  throughout  the  country.  Frost 
speaks  in  public  with  complete  infor¬ 
mality.  straying  from  his  subject 
whenever  the  mood  prompts,  even  to 
the  point  of  halting  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence. 

II is  side  remarks,  breaking  forth 
spontaneously  as  they  do,  frequently 
form  the  most  interesting  part  of  his 
lecture,  for  they  encompass  every  field 
from  poetry  to  politics:  nevertheless, 
as  one  listener  pointed  out,  “though 
he  seems  to  wander  here  and  there  as 
convictions  rise  in  him,  all  the  time  lie 
is  proceeding  smoothly  and  inevitably 
and  intentionally  toward  some  point 
he  wishes  to  make.  It  is  a  forward 
progress  with  many  sideward  excur¬ 
sions;  easily  taken,  and  easily  re¬ 
treated  from  for  the  main  path;  never 
hurried,  never  strained  or  stressed.” 

Wherever  he  lectures,  the  poet  col¬ 
lects  “publicity”  about  himself,  but, 
oddly  enough,  he  stuff's  a  paper  into 
his  pocket  with  a  word  about  “giving 


it  to  my  publisher,”  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  forget  about  it.  He  rarely 
reads  any  of  his  press  notices. 

Foremost  among  his  interests  are 
students,  particularly  those  young 
men  and  women  who  have  set  their 
eyes  on  the  Muse,  lie  will  talk  tire¬ 
lessly  with  them  of  verse  and  Ver¬ 
monters  (two  of  his  favorite  subjects), 
lie  is  always  “game”  for  a  set  of 
tennis  or  a  hike  in  the  woods,  but  few 
things  can  excite  him  or  flurry  his 
serenity. 

The  Robert  Frost  of  today  is  the 
Robert  Frost  of  1900.  Through  the 
years  he  has  been  unmoved  by  the 
favors  and  follies  of  time.  lie  en¬ 
dures.  as  unshaken  by  the  sweep  and 
change  of  the  elements  as  the  Ver¬ 
mont  granite  to  which  he  is  native. 

For,  dear  me,  why  abandon  a  belief 
Merely  because  it  ceases  to  be  true. 

Cling  to  it  long  enough  and  not  a  doubt 
It  will  turn  true  again,  for  so  it  goes. 

Most  of  the  change  we  think  we  see  in  life 
Is  due  to  truths  being  in  and  out  of  favor. 
*  *  *  * 

They  would  not  find  me  changed  from  him 

they  knew, 

Only  more  sure  of  all  1  thought  was  true. 


£ast  WCeets 

West 

at 

the  Tavern 


WASHINGTON  DUKE  HOTEL 

TAVERN 


Snapped  above  are:  Ed  Stephan,  Phi  Della  Theta,  and  Helen 
Paly,  Zeta  Tau  Alpha,  lunching  with  Bob  Lipe,  Kappa  Alpha, 
and  Sara  Hopkins,  Alpha  Chi  Omega.  Whether  it  be  a  casual 
date  or  a  very  special  occasion,  Duke  students  know  that  they 
can  always  depend  on  the  Tavern  for  complete  satisfaction. 
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HELLHAWKS 

OF  THE  AHA! 


Official  U .  S.  Navy  Photographs 


Pre-flight  cadets  are  put  through  an  intensive 
and  unbelievably  strenuous  daily  routine.  Just 
to  start  the  day  off,  they  limber  up  with  a 
few  mass  calisthenics  or  a  little  road  work. 


Jumping  over  fences  is  just  part  of  the  military 
track  program  which,  in  turn,  is  just  part  of  the 
compulsory  sports  program  (the  hardest,  most 
exhausting  body-contact  sports  known)  on  the 
daily  schedule  of  our  future  naval  aviators. 


At  four  pre-flight  training 
schools,  the  Navy  is  putting  its 
future  aviators  through  the 
stiffest  toughening-up  pro¬ 
gram  ever  devised  for  a  fight¬ 
ing  force  of  high-flying  aces! 


A  BLOND  snub-nosed  boy  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  sidelines  of  the  ath¬ 
letic  field  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  was  on  the  sidelines  because 
of  a  sprained  knee,  hut  on  the  field  his 
fellow  cadets  were  staging  a  soccer 
game  for  the  benefit  of  newsreel  cam¬ 
eramen.  They  were  incredibly  rough. 
They  charged  like  wild  bulls,  crashed 
into  one  another  with  bone-crushing 
force,  and  bounced  up  from  the 
ground  like  professional  tumblers 


every  time  they  were  downed.  A  star¬ 
tled  bystander  yelped  to  the  boy  on 
the  bench,  “At  this  rate  they’re  going 
to  kill  themselves  for  those  newsreel 
guys.” 

“Oh,  no,  sir,”  the  cadet  replied, 
“they’re  not  playing  nearly  as  hard  to¬ 
day  as  they  play  in  a  regular  game, 
because  they  cool  off  while  the  men 
are  reloading  the  cameras.” 

That  will  give  you  a  faint  idea  of 
the  kind  of  toughening  all  the  U.  S. 


Navy’s  future  aviators  are  getting  to¬ 
day  before  they  ever  set  foot  inside  a 
plane  or  lay  a  hand  on  the  controls. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  is 
only  one  of  our  universities  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  land  that  have  been  taken 
over  largely  by  the  Navy  for  the  train¬ 
ing  and  conditioning  of  30.000  young 
men  a  year.  The  course  lasts  three 
months.  The  instructors  include  the 
nation’s  outstanding  athletic  coaches. 
The  facilities  are  the  best  that  could 


Lie  found  in  combing  the  country.  The 
whole  program  is  ambitious  and  ex¬ 
tensive,  calculated  to  give  Uncle  Sam 
the  finest,  fightingest  swarm  of  hell- 
hawks  of  the  air  in  all  the  world. 

The  fundamental  need  for  the  course 
lies  in  the  fact  that  naval  aviation  is 
just  naturally  tough.  It  is  one  thing  to 
fiy  a  plane,  but  it  is  quite  another  to 
take  oif,  with  split-second  timing  from 
the  narrow  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier, 
navigate  over  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  open  ocean,  seek  out  the  en¬ 
emy  fleet,  fight  off  savage  attacks  by 
enemy  fighters,  launch  an  attack  at 
short  range  in  a  storm  of  anti-aircraft 
fire,  navigate  back  to  the  tiny  floating 
airport  which  by  now  is  hundreds  of 
miles  from  where  you  left  it,  and  final¬ 
ly  land  at  nearly  stalling  speed  on  its 
pitching,  rolling,  plane-packed  deck. 
It  is  one  tiring  to  flv  a  plane,  but  it  is 
quite  another  to  hurl  yourself  into  an 
attack  against  “hopeless '  odds  as 
Lieutenant  Commander  “Butch  ’ 
0  Hare  did;  or  keep  yourself  afloat  in 
the  open  ocean  for  24  hours  despite 
severe  wounds  as  Ensign  John  Gay 
did;  or  keep  alive  for  34  days  in  an 
open  boat  without  food,  water  or 
clothing  as  airmen  Dixon,  Pastula  and 
Aldrich  did;  or  survive  a  crash  land¬ 
ing  and  fight  your  way  for  days 
through  tropical  jungle  to  get  back  to 
your  carrier  and  fight  again  as  several 
naval  aviators  have  done  in  the  islands 
of  the  South  Pacific. 

Naval  aviators  may  be  called  upon 
to  do  one  or  all  of  these  things.  And 
even  at  best  theirs  is  a  gruelling, 
nerve-wracking  duty,  demanding  the 
highest  type  of  never-say-die  spirit. 
They’ve  got  to  be  tough. 

When  America  entered  this  war, 
the  youth  of  the  land  was  quite  the 
opposite  of  tough.  They  were  used  to  a 
comparatively  soft  and  easy  going 
life.  Their  high  school  world  consisted 
of  cokes  at  tbe  corner  drug-store,  jit¬ 
terbug  dancing,  and  rides  in  cut-down 
jalopies.  Physically  and  mentally  they 
were  unprepared  to  fight  enemies 
trained  from  early  childhood  in  spar¬ 
tan  living,  physical  strength  and  en¬ 
durance,  and  cold-blooded  will-to-win. 

This  became  all  too  apparent  to  the 
Navy  when  it  discovered  that  40  per¬ 
cent  of  all  naval  aviation  candidates 


“washed  out”  of  flight  training  be¬ 
cause  of  physical  or  psychological  in¬ 
ability  to  keep  up  with  the  strenuous 
program.  The  Navy  simply  could  not 
afford  to  have  40  percent  of  its  avia¬ 
tion  candidates  wash  out.  Yet  the  re¬ 
quirements  could  not  be  lowered  — 
there  was  no  room  for  weaklings. 

The  Navy  found  the  answer  by  set¬ 
ting  up  its  pre-flight  training  program 
for  all  fledgling  fliers  —  three  months 
of  iron  discipline  and  body  building 
and  development  of  endurance  and  in¬ 
tensive  indoctrination  with  hell-bent 
fighting  spirit.  A  detailed  course  of 
instruction  was  set  up  with  four  broad 
objectives: 

1.  Physical  conditioning  and  strength 

2.  Knowledge  of  general  naval  lore 

3.  Knowledge  of  military  drill  and 

seamanship 

4.  Elementary  training  in  communica¬ 
tion  and  specialties 

in  short,  the  cadets  were  to  emerge  in 
three  short  months  as  embryo  naval 
officers,  well  grounded  for  their  plunge 
into  nine  long  months  of  actual  flying 
instructions. 

The  emphasis  was  to  be  on  sports— 
but  never  on  sports  for  sports  sake. 
Every  form  of  physical  exercise  was  to 
involve  bodily  contact,  competition, 
combat.  Any  sport  that  did  not  prove 
itself  to  be  valuable  in  inducing  a  com¬ 
bative  frame  of  mind  as  well  as  in 
body-building,  was  to  be  dropped.  The 
boys  are  given  expert  tutoring  in  box¬ 
ing,  wrestling,  rough  -  and  -  tumble 
fighting,  hand  to  hand  combat  and 
swimming.  Hard  realism  rules  the 
courses.  Marquis  de  Queensbury  rules 
are  forgotten  as  the  cadets  are  taught 
how  to  disable  an  opponent  in  the 


most  efficient  possible  manner,  no 
blows  barred.  They  are  taught  how  to 
handle  unruly  prisoners,  how  to  over¬ 
come  a  guard,  how  to  kill  an  armed 
man  barehanded.  They  are  taught  not 
only  how  to  swim,  but  how  to  stay 
afloat  indefinitely. 

The  academic  instruction  includes  a 
course  in  “Essentials  of  Naval  Serv¬ 
ice,”  covering  naval  history,  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  customs,  and  aimed  at  giv¬ 
ing  the  novice  the  feeling  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Also  a  part  of  academic  instruction 
are  courses  in  mathematics  and  phys¬ 
ics,  and  more  specialized  subjects. 
The  cadets  are  taught,  for  example,  to 
recognize  U.  S.  and  enemy  aircraft 
and  surface  ships  in  the  flash  of  an 
eye.  They  are  taught  something  of  the 
background  of  the  war  and  something 
of  the  ideologies  we  fight.  They  are 
taught  enemy  tactics  and  how  to  com¬ 
bat  them. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  evaluate  the 
worth  of  the  pre-flight  training  schools. 
Within  a  few  months,  when  graduates 
fill  the  flying  schools,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  “washouts”  are 
drastically  reduced.  When  they  go  on 
to  advanced  training  stations  and 
finally  to  operational  bases,  the  real 
potentialities  of  these  new  supermen 
will  begin  to  be  revealed.  “But,”  say 
the  Navy  men  closest  to  the  pre-flight 
schools,  “wait  another  year.  Then 
you’ll  see  how  much  these  courses  are 
doing  for  America!”  Wait  until  these 
boys  get  out  in  the  fleet,  and  the  Japs 
themselves  will  learn  what  it’s  like  to 
face  the  toughest  gang  of  fighting 
fliers  ever  turned  out  by  any  country 
in  the  world.”.  .  .  Keep  them  flying! 


Z~lie  Stilly  Sad  Slavic 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

notice.  He  followed  it  dully  with  his 
eye,  then  turned  and  trudged  along 
the  road.  He  never  went  home. 

The  years  that  followed  were  not 
pleasant.  There  was  nothing  he  could 
do.  Everyone  turned  him  away,  ev¬ 
eryone  except  one  kindly  pink  old 
man  who  tried  to  help  him  and  took 
him  into  his  house  as  a  gardener.  The 
man  awakened  one  morning  to  find  his 
house  ransacked,  the  sterling  gone,  his 
wife’s  inherited  jewels  and  his  own 
belongings  stolen. 

lie  travelled  about  his  land,  riding 
freight  trains  from  Kansas  City  to 
Fort  Worth,  from  Vicksburg  to  At¬ 
lanta,  from  Denver  to  Coeur  d’Alene, 
from  Chicago  to  Albany;  grabbing 
rides  in  trucks,  his  face  turned  always 
to  the  window,  ignoring  the  coarse 
prattle  of  the  drivers.  Alone.  Passion. 
Powerful.  0  God.  He  stood  on  the 
sands  of  the  Ocean;  sobbed  when  he 
discovered  a  beautiful  shell  on  the 
shore;  faced,  with  tortured  soul,  the 
winds  of  the  lake;  watched  the  brown 
river  flow  easily  to  the  sea  :  gasped  at 
sight  of  the  purple  mountains. 

A  gangster  propositioned  him  in 
Boston  and  was  found  the  next  day 
dead  in  a  gutter,  his  head  bashed  in 
from  the  blow.  A  whore  gasped  when 
she  turned  around  on  the  streets  of 


Los  Angeles  and  saw  him  and  he 
struck  her.  A  policeman  called  him  a 
“lousy  bum”  and  In*  kicked  him  in 
the  stomach  and  ran.  The  man  had 


become  very  strong,  his  arms  were  like 
stone,  his  body  lithe,  supple,  but  pow¬ 
erful  and  healthy.  It  was  during 
these  years  that  he  first  saw  his  face. 
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Signs  or  spring:  the  first  robin,  the  cheery  crocus,  and 
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A  careless  mirror  in  the  pink  old 
man’s  house.  0  God!  The  terror. 
The  hate.  The  disgust.  And  so  it  was. 

One  night  he  saw  her.  She  was  the 
first  woman  since  his  mother  whom 
he  had  ever  noticed,  lie  saw  with  a 
sob  her  glance  of  loathing  and  turned 
his  face  away.  He  followed  her  .  .  . 
through  the  crowded  downtown 
streets,  onto  a  bus,  into  a  street  of 
plain  1  it  1  le  frame  houses,  each  reveal¬ 
ing  through  its  curtained  windows  the 
colored  lights  of  Christmas.  He 
stopped  when  she  ran  up  the  wooden 
steps  of  a  house,  dirty  with  the  smoke 
of  a  great  city.  And  the  glass  door 
slammed  behind  her.  lie  watched 
through  the  lace  curtains  .  .  .  remove 
her  hat  and  shake  her  head,  the  black 
hair  falling  in  long  strands  back  over 
her  shoulders.  Then  a  man  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth  came  into  the  hall 
and  took  her  coat.  They  laughed  and 
he  kissed  her  and  they  disappeared, 
lie  saw  the  lights  go  on  in  an  upstairs 
window  and  a  shade  pulled  down.  He 
turned  away  and  didn’t  forget. 

For  many  weeks  he  followed  the 
girl,  always  knowing  where  she  was. 
He  wondered  if  she  knew  of  him.  O 
pitiless  God.  Mercy.  0  passion.  She 
was  his  Goddess.  He  worshipped  her. 
The  sob  in  his  throat  never  broke 
forth,  but  remained  there,  choking 
him.  He  wanted  to  touch  her,  to  feel 
her  soft  black  hair,  to  run  his  hand 
across  her  cheek,-  to  hear  her  gentle 
voice,  to  feel  the  lush  contours  of  her 
body,  to  put  his  finger  upon  her  lips, 
to  look  into  her  eyes,  to  see  her  body, 
white  and  passionate,  unresisting.  He 
wanted  to  have  her  touch  him,  to 
soothe  his  angry  flesh  with  kisses,  to 
cry  gently  into  his  heart  and  soul. 
The  something  that  had  flown. away 
returned  .  .  .  for  a  breathless  instant 
the  world  was  beautiful.  The  stories 
of  his  childhood  returned.  He  carried 
her  away  on  a  dashing  black  charger, 
she  flew  with  him  to  Baghdad  on  his 
brilliant  magic  carpet,  he  rescued  her 
from  great  green  dragons  and  ser¬ 
pents,  he  found  her  enchanted  on  an 
island  and  killed  the  wicked  lustful 
sorcerer  who  had  changed  her.  lie 
was  beautiful.  Then,  sometimes,  more 
realistically,  he  saved  her  from  drown¬ 
ing,  from  gunmen  who  used  her  as  a 
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shield,  from  the  sarcastic  police,  from 
invading-  soldiers,  from  the  World. 
From  himself!  O  God!  Then  the 
something  in  his  soul,  with  a  haunt¬ 
ing  laugh,  dew  away  again  and  was 
gone.  Lost.  Forever. 

One  night,  she  walked  more  slowly 
than  usual.  She  was  aware  of  him, 
waiting  for  him.  His  legs  felt  weak, 
buckled  beneath  his  weight.  lie  stop¬ 
ped,  hesitated,  then  ran  to  her,  catch¬ 
ing  her  in  his  arms  and  pulling  her 
body  passionately  to  his.  She  scream¬ 
ed,  first  in  surprise,  then  in  awful 
terror  when  she  saw  his  face.  Her 
screams  terrified  him,  deafened  him. 
lie  thrust  his  heavy  hands  about  her 
neck  and  dragged  her  into  a  little 
park. 

The  night  was  dark.  There  were  no 
stars.  There  was  no  moon.  There  were 
no  people.  The  world  spun  on  its  axis 
in  a  frenzied  orgy  of  passion  and  de¬ 
light  and  lust  and  hate.  Daylight 
came  and  he  sat  on  the  cold  earth, 
staring  unseeingly  at  the  motionless 
woman  lying  before  him.  O  God. 
0  Death.  A  policeman  came  and,  with 
a  horrible  cry,  lunged  upon  him,  beat¬ 
ing  him  with  his  great  club  and 
screaming  threats.  They  carried  him 
to  jail  and  to  prison.  And  now  it 
might  all  end  and  be  forever  gone  and 
dead. 


There  was  a  heavy  sound  of  bars 
and  steel.  He  stared  dully  at  the  two 
men  who  took  his  arms  and,  unresist¬ 
ing.  walked  between  them  down  the 
long  grey  passageway. 
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(Continued  from  Page  Id) 

••I’rof"  Edwards’  vest  buttons  are 
popping  with  pride  over  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  his  distinguished  son, 
whom  he  didn’t  raise  to  be  a  soldier. 

Dan  Edwards  probably  never  fig¬ 
ured  on  being  a  war  hero.  Excepting’ 
tin*  traditional  boyhood  ambition  to  be 
a  fireman,  Dan  had  always  leaned  to 
the  law  as  a  profession,  lie  first  dis¬ 
played  his  oratorical  talents  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  student  body  in  Durham 
High  School,  where  he  graduated  in 
1931.  At  Duke,  he  maintained  a  high 
scholastic  average,  winning  member¬ 
ship  in  Phi  Eta  Sigma  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  was  a  Phi  Delt  like  his 
brother  and  father.  Harvard  Law 
School  beckoned,  and  in  1938  Dan 
returned  to  Durham  to  hang  out  his 
shingle.  A  second  lieutenant  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  lie  left  his  lucrative  law 
practice  for  the  military  service  in  the 
summer  of  1940,  won  promotions  to 
lieutenant  and  captain,  and  was 
named  aide  to  General  Eichelberger 
last  year  before  Ike  left  for  his  pres¬ 
ent  Pacific  post. 

At  latest  reports,  the  young  major 
is  rarin’  lo  see  active  duty  again. 
There  are  some  unfinished  slums  to  be 
cleaned  out  in  the  Pacific,  and  when 
Junior  Edwards  polishes  off  those  in 
Tokyo,  he’ll  come  back  to  Durham  to 
clean  them  up  here.  He  will  not  fail 
the  next  time. 
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Casu alness  is  (lie  keynote  among  smartly 
dressed  Duke  students.  Barbara  Stout, 
Kappa  Delta,  wears  a  colorful  argyle  sweater, 
she  knows  that  lor  quality,  style  and  dura¬ 
bility,  a  boy’s  sweater  is  the  perfect  buy. 
You’ll  find  the  most  complete  selection  in 
town  at  the  Young  Men’s  Shop.  Bubber 
Seward,  Sis>ma  Chi,  and  Walter  Curtin, 
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cA  Story  cdbout  a  Alan 
%Vko  drives  in  Chicayo 

By  JIM  WICKSTROM 


|  ;  w  >  Rii  shor  r  and  stocky ; 

«J  his  face  was  unshaven,  sanguine. 

went  I  ".  -beaten,  lie  wore  a  black 
leather  cap,  ear  muff's,  a  worn-out 
I  air  >>f  overshoes,  wool  gloves  that 
raveled  at  several  finger  tips, 
and  ;  heavy  brown  overcoat,  thread¬ 
bare  and  dirty,  but  roomy  and  com¬ 
fortable.  He  was  well  bundled  up, 
for  it  was  cold  that  evening,  as  only 
t  liieago  can  get  cold,  with  the  wind 
whipping  oft'  the  Lake  and  swirling 
in  among  the  skyscrapers,  creating 
little  gushes  and  whirlpools  of  biting 
wind,  making  eyes  water,  cheeks  sting, 
and  noses  run.  A  woman  in  a  black 
dress  and  short  fur  coat  passed  him 
trying  to  carry  a  purse  and  two 
packages,  and  at  the  same  time  hold 
her  hat  on  and  her  skirt  down.  .Jocko 
mused  to  himself  about  the  comical 
nature  of  women’s  clothing.  Then  he 
thought  about  his  own  clothing — his 
overcoat,  a  relic  of  the  pocket-flask 
era.  which  had  been  given  him  by  his 
friend  Nick  who  drove  a  Salvation 
Army  truck — and  he  remembered  the 
slip  of  paper  in  the  pocket  demand¬ 
ing  in  the  curt  phrasing  of  the  city 
that  he  call  by  the  news  agency  at 
seven-thirty  and  see  a  Mr.  Johnson. 
He  was  a  little  afraid  of  this  ominous 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  he  wondered  why 
he  had  to  go  see  him.  The  night  shift, 
he  knew,  took  care  of  most  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  about  circulation  dropping  off 
at  certain  corners,  and  he  hoped  that 
that  was  all  it  was.  Every  winter 
he  had  to  go  down  there  and  tell 
them  that  it  was  getting  too  cold  for 
people  to  stop  at  the  Franklin  Street 
stand  when  most  of  them  were  headed 
just  across  the  river  to  the  Union 
Station  where  they  could  unbutton 
their  coats  and  pull  out  their  change 
without  getting  too  cold.  It  was  then 
six-fortv-five.  In  half  an  hour,  the 
rush  would  be  over,  such  as  it  was, 
as  he  was  explaining  to  himself  in 
preparation  for  Mr.  Johnson,  with  the 
cold  weather  and  everyone  hurrying 
to  get  to  a  warmer  newsstand. 

Around  his  belly  was  tied  a  little 
apron  that  had  the  name  of  one  of  the 
tabloids  on  it  in  big  white  letters.  He 
was  digging  his  gloved  hands  in  it 
and  letting  the  coins  filter  through 
them.  There  were  a  few  half-dollars, 
several  quarters,  many  dimes  and 


pennies,  as  he  fumbled  through  the 
pockets  of  the  apron,  but  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  lie  needed  some  nickles. 
He  walked  into  a  cigar  store  to  get 
change,  leaving  his  newsstand  un¬ 
tended.  Warm  air  felt  good,  but  he 
didn’t  want  to  get  too  warm  because 
he  would  start  to  sweat  and  then  have 
to  go  right  back  into  the  cold  again. 
A  Jew  was  behind  the  counter  smok¬ 
ing  a  eig'ar  and  talking  with  another 
pallid-faced  Jew  who  was  reading  a 
paper — four  star  final,  Jocko  noticed 
— as  he  listened. 

— .  .  .  and  dis  Amy  dame  tells  him 
dat  for  all  she  cares  he  can  go  climb 
a  telephone  pole  and  so  he  sez, 
‘Listen  you  bitch  after  what  I  done 
fer  yuz  maybe  yuz  think  yuz  can  out 
of  this  thing  without  shellin’  out  a 
little,’  and  so  she  sez,  ‘Hell  yes,  I 
think  1  can,  jist  what  d’yuz  think  you 
can  do  about  it,’  so  he  sez,  ‘Here’s 
what  I  can  do  about  it,’  and  the  son- 
of-a-bitcli  pulls  out  a  gun.  .  .  . 

That  struck  the  Jew  funny,  the 
idea  of  his  friend  pulling  a  gun  on 
Amy,  and  so  the  rest  of  the  speech 
was  mingled  with  bursts  of  laughter 
and  many  short,  concise,  and  mean¬ 
ingful  motions  with  his  hands.  His 
friend  also  showed  a  slight  attitude 
of  disbelief  by  looking  up  from  his 
paper,  incredulous  enough  to  inspire 
a  full  account  of  what  happened. 

— Oh  yell,  the  Jew  said,  immedi¬ 
ately  reassuring  him,  that  crazy  nut 
would  do  anything.  He  used  to  have 
money,  y ’know.  But  that’s  why  he 
lost  it:  He’s  so  Goddamn  crazy.  .  .  . 
Oh  veh,  back  in  prohibition  he  used 
t’be  filthy  wit  dough  .  .  .  y’know, 
back  in  the  days  when  everyone  with 


a  bathtub  was  a  chemist  t’boot?  .  .  . 
Oh  yeh,  he  used  t’be  filthy  wit  it,  but 
y’know,  lie  went  to  dull  dogs  wit  all 
his  drinking  ...  he  drank  too  much 
of  his  own  booze  like  I  was  tellin’ 
yuz  a  while  ago.  .  .  . 

With  this  he  leaned  back  and 
scowled  at  Jocko,  who  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  there  making  himself  as  noticeable 
as  possible. 

— What  in  Hell  d’yuh  want?,  the 
Jew  asked  him,  though  the  question 
was  not  spoken  as  maliciously  as  it 
was  worded.  It  was  rather  light, 
casual. 

Jocko  stepped  forward  quickly, 
timidly,  and  placed  two  half-dollars 
on  the  counter,  asking  for  a  buck’s 
worth  of  nickles.  Reaching  for  the 
cash  register,  the  Jew  resumed  his 
narrative. 

— So  anyway  there  lie  was  wit  Amy 
lookin’  down  the  barrel  of  a  thirty- 
two  and  she’s  so  scared  she  don’t 
know  what ’s  comin  ’  off :  so  she  sez, 
‘  Look  here,  ’  she  sez,  ‘  Look  here,  now 
I  want  to  get  this  thing  straightened 
out,  see?’  .  .  . 

— Here’s  your  nickles  bud,  turning 
to  Jocko  and  handing  him  twenty 
nickles  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  yellow 
paper. 

— So  yuz  can  see  how  scared  she 
was  wit  dull  thirty-two  pointed  into 
her  gut  so  she  sez.  .  .  . 

Cold  air  again,  and  the  door  closing 
behind  him,  the  voice  a  muffled  hollow 
echo.  Someone  had  taken  a  paper 
from  the  pile  while  he  was  gone  and 
had  left  three  cents.  It  made  Jocko 
feel  good  to  know  that  most  of  the 
people  were  honest,  and  it  was  only 
the  dishonest  ones  who  get  into  the 
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papers  with  all  their  wild  carryings- 
on. 

He  hated  the  Jews  with  all  their 
“What  in  hell  d’ynli  want”  and  call¬ 
ing  him  “bud”  all  the  time.  Dagoes 
were  all  right,  because  he  was  a  dago ; 
and  Micks  were  all  right  because  he 
lived  with  some  Micks,  and  they  were 
all  good  Catholics,  and  there  was  one 
woman  who  sort  of  took  care  of  him 
and  fixed  him  a  lunch  bag  every 
morning  and  washed  up  his  shirts  and 
underwear  for  him  and  let  him  use 
her  family’s  bathtub  once  in  a  while. 
She  charged  him,  of  course,  but  it 
wasn’t  much.  But  for  the  life  of 
him,  Jocko  couldn’t  see  why  in  a 
country  like  America  where  every¬ 
thing  is  fairly  nice  and  democratic 
there  should  be  so  many  Jews  to  come 
around  and  ruin  things.  Jews  and 
niggers.  lie  couldn’t  see  why  there 
should  be  so  many  of  them.  He  saw 
them  by  the  hundreds  every  day,  and 
lie  was  certain  lie  never  saw  the  same 
one  twice  because  they  all  looked 
alike  and  he  couldn’t  tell  them  apart 
anyway.  And  then  the  Jews  come 
around  with  this  guff  about  calling 
him  “Bud”  and  asking  him  “what 
in  Hell  d’yuli  want.”  It  grated  on  his 
nerves. 

Walking  over  to  the  news  agency. 
Jocko  blended  perfectly  with  every¬ 
thing  in  the  city.  He  noticed  little  of 
it.  All  the  noise  and  flashing  lights 
and  rumblings  and  distant  clangings 
had  been  grinding  into  him  for  so 
many  years  that  everything  was  per¬ 
fectly  natural  and  uninteresting.  He 
did  notice  the  smells,  though.  Every 
building  or  store  had  a  different  smell 
coming  from  it,  even  though  it  was 
cold  and  windy  and  all  the  doors  were 
closed.  He  liked  the  smell  of  nut 
shops  most,  then  restaurants,  dry 
goods  stores,  old  vacant  buildings  that 
were  drafty  and  dank,  department 
stores,  and  the  one  lie  liked  least  of 
all  was  the  smell  that  came  from  hotel 
lobbies.  He  began  to  wonder  again 
about  this  Mr.  Johnson  and  became  a 
little  frightened  because  he  had  never 
heard  of  him  before. 

The  news  agency  was  a  barren  room 
with  a  cement  floor  and  some  desks 
lined  up  in  back.  A  pay  window  was 
on  the  right,  lie  didn’t  like  the  idea 


of  going  to  the  news  agency.  There 
was  always  a  bunch  of  kids  around 
who  sold  newspapers,  too,  and  being 
reminded  that  he  was  part  of  their 
company  was  distasteful  to  him. 
There  were  other  men  his  age,  too,  but 
most  of  them  were  blowhards  who 
thought  they  were  big  shots  when  they 
got  out  on  the  street  hollering  head¬ 
lines  and  attracting  attention.  A  few 
of  them  he  liked,  because  they  had  be¬ 
come  docile  and  a  little  timid  like 
he  had,  but  they  never  associated 
much  except  to  exchange  knowing 
glances  in  the  news  agency. 

There  was  one  old  man — he  must 
have  been  at  least  sixty — whom  Jocko 
dreaded  seeing  there,  and  seemed  in¬ 
variably  to  run  into.  He  saw  him 
immediately  as  he  walked  in  the  door, 
sitting  almost  malignantly  on  a  bench 
along  the  wall.  Everyone  around  the 


news  agency  called  him  “Blinky.” 
Blinky  was  a  horrible  sight  because 
he  was  blind,  and  the  sight  of  his  face 
with  those  two  little  wrinkled-up 
knots  of  flesh  where  his  eyes  had  been 
made  Jocko  wince  every  time  he  saw 
them.  The  blind  man  would  get  his 
papers  every  day,  walk  the  streets 
with  his  tin  cup,  and  when  he  had 
sold  out  he  would  walk  until  someone 
pointed  him  toward  Madison  Street 
where  he  caught  the  street  car.  His 
only  utterance  was  a  feeble,  quavering 
“Where  am  I?”,  which  he  asked 
whenever  he  bumped  into  someone.  It 
made  people  fear,  more  than  pity  him. 
The  question  grew  in  proportions, 
echoing  in  the  hollow  streets  between 
gigantic  buildings,  like  the  frightened 
and  bewildered  scratchings  of  a  rat 
in  a  maze.  Just  two  little  twisted 
knots  of  flesh  and  a  shaking  “where 
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am  l  .  The  man  haunted  Joeko, 
iust  as  his  spirit  haunted  the  eity. 

lie  reasoned  that  Mr.  Johnson  was 
one  of  the  men  sitting  at  a  desk  in 
the  back  of  the  room,  lie  walked  in 
that  direction.  A  voiee  stopped  him. 

-Hey.  what  in  Hell  d'yuh  want? 

— Mr.  Johnson  ....  was  all  Jocko 
i-mild  manage  to  get  out  as  he  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  voice  without 
noticing  the  face. 

-Two  desks  back  of  me. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  the  slip  of  paper 
that  Jocko  had  received  and  was 
glancing  over  it  carefully,  then 
searching  through  a  pile  of  papers  on 
his  desk  and  finally  finding  what  he 
was  looking  for. 

— Yes,  yes.  here  it  is.  Ah  .  .  . 
Jocko,  is  that  what  they  call  you 
Mr.  Johnson  was  obviously  a  young 
college  graduate,  slightly  weasel-faced 
and  moronic  looking,  and  was  trying 
to  be  very  democratic  with  Joeko.  He 
made  some  hail-fellow-well-met  and 

some  we’re-all-brothers-under-the-skin 
gestures  with  his  facial  expression 
and  the  intonation  of  his  speech.  But 
still,  in  spite  of  democracy,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  was  anxious  to  impress  upon 
Joeko  that  he  was  in  control  and  was 
a  little  peeved  at  something.)  Well, 
Jocko,  it  seems  that  circulation  has 
been  dropping  oft’  up  there  at  Frank¬ 
lin  Street.  Now,  I  want  to  be  fair 
about  this  thing,  he  added  energeti¬ 
cally.  and  if  you  have  any  explana¬ 
tion.  I'll  give  it  full  consideration.  .  .  . 

Jocko  told  him  quickly  with  all  the 
courage  and  energy  he  could  muster 
that  it  was  getting  so  cold  that  no 
one  would  stop  at  Franklin  Street 
when  they  were  headed  for  the  1  nion 
Station.  He  appeared  to  be  very  im¬ 
pressed  with  Mr.  Johnson’s  geniality, 
but  secretly  he  hated  him.  He  knew 
that  he  had  just  got  the  job  to  learn 
something  about  newspapers  from  the 
bottom  up  and  was  probably  the  son 
of  one  of  the  big  shots.  He  hated  him, 
but  he  was  too  frightened  to  admit 
it  to  himself.  Actually,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  making  an  ass  out  of  himself, 
trying  to  mingle  with  the  masses  and 
talk  man  to  man  about  labor  prob¬ 
lems  and  be  democratic  and  intelli¬ 
gent.  talking  with  forty-year-old 
newsboys,  most  of  whom  were  quite 
happy  with  their  backs  up  against  the 


wall.  But  Mr.  Johnson  found  Jocko’s 
story  fairly  plausible  and  let  him  go 
after  some  remarks  about  an  improve¬ 
ment  as  soon  as  spring  conies  along, 
spring,  spring,  beautiful  spring, 
chortle,  chortle.  Jocko  did  not  ap¬ 
preciate  Mr.  Johnson’s  sense  of 
humor. 

On  the  Clark  Street  car,  headed 
for  the  near  North  Side,  Jocko  re¬ 
membered  the  Jew  in  the  cigap  store 
and  the  voice  in  the  news  agency  and 
all  the  “What  in  hell  d’yuh  want” 
guff  that  he  had  taken  that  night. 
There  was  an  advertisement  in  the 
front  of  the  car  that  fascinated  Jocko, 
and  as  he  sat  there,  head  swaying,  lie 
stared  at  it.  It  was  a  picture  of  a 
very  happy,  robust  man  with  a  high¬ 
ball  in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  of  whis¬ 
key  in  the  other,  and  underneath  were 
the  words,  “Old  Underroof,  A  Gentle¬ 
man’s  drink.”  The  clear,  clean-cut 
lines  of  the  picture  held  Jocko’s  eyes, 
and  he  liked  the  jocund  expressiveness 
of  the  man  drinking  the  highball.  But 
the  man’s  eyes  soon  became  glaring, 
then  vacant,  and  then  they  began  to 
wither  away,  and  the  face  wrinkled, 
and  then  there  was  nothing  in  the 
man’s  eyes  but  twisted  flesh. 

He  decided  that  things  were  wear¬ 
ing  on  him  a  little  too  much  and  that 
all  he  needed  was  a  little  friendship. 
Nick  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  lie 
knew ;  he  decided  to  drop  in  on  Nick 
for  a  while  before  turning  in.  He 
and  Nick  talked  a  lot  when  they  were 
together.  Nick  would  be  nice  and 
friendly  and  maybe  open  up  a  bottle 
of  his  grape  wine  that  he  made  him¬ 
self.  He  had  a  good  job — driving  that 
Salvation  Army  truck — but  he  didn’t 
swear  by  the  Salvation  Army.  It  was 
just  a  good  job.  Sometimes  when  he 
got  a  little  high  on  his  own  home-made 
grape  wine  he  would  entertain  Jocko 
by  singing  in  a  bawdy-drunk  voice 
the  song  that  began  :  “Put  a  Niclde  on 
the  Drum  and  Be  Saved!” 

The  street  car  strained  under  a 
surge  of  electric  power.  They  were 
crossing  a  bridge  over  the  Chicago 
River.  To  the  right  he  could  see  the 
Tribune  Tower  and  the  other  bril¬ 
liantly  lighted  buildings  along  Michi¬ 
gan  Boulevard.  There  were  lights  in 
all  the  buildings,  and  the  rooms  were 
warm,  and  there  were  people  in  them 


reading  the  four  star  final.  It  was 
almost  eight  o’clock:  time  for  the 
Tribune  to  be  coming  out.  The  Lind¬ 
bergh  beacon  swung  across  the  sky 
iu  a  giant  circle.  It  was  all  too  vast 
and  fantastic  for  him  to  understand. 
He  had  grown  indifferent  to  it.  All 
he  knew  was  that  there  was  too  much 
guff  being  thrown  around  by  all  the 
punks.  All  their  yiddish  yappin’ 
about  “What,  in  hell  d’yuh  want.” 

But  Nick  was  good,  warm,  friendly. 
Once  in  a  while  they  would  go  down 
to  a  burlesque  theater  on  South  State 
Street  together  and  have  a  good  time. 
South  State  Street  was  filthy  and 
there  was  grit  and  dirt  on  the  floor 
of  the  theaters  that  scraped  under 
your  feet  and  a  few  cockroaches  run¬ 
ning  around,  but  they  liked  to  watch 
the  flabby  girls  take  off  their  di-esses 
and  shake  and  dance  around  on  the 
stage.  Jocko  had  a  girl  once,  and  he 
thought  about  her  a  lot,  though  he 
hated  to  admit  it.  Her  name  was 
Ruthie.  She  was  an  olive-skinned  dago 
girl  of  a  certain  lightly  sensuous 
beauty  which  gave  one  only  a  hint 
of  voluptuousness  and  made  her  all 
the  more  enticing.  He  had  gone  with 
her  until  he  found  out  that  she  had 
slipped  him  a  dose  and  he  hadn’t 
seen  her  since.  That  was  Hell,  having 
the  clap.  He  often  remembered  with 
horror  the  weeks  he  went  through 
when  it  was  torture  to  bend  over  to 
tie  his  shoe  laces.  All  thoughts  of 
women  made  him  a  little  ashamed 
since  then ;  he  even  felt  ashamed 
when  he  and  Nick  went  down  to  see 
the  strippers. 

Nick  lived  in  a  room  above  a  tavern 
owned  by  a  man  named  Hank.  Hank’s 
place  was  about  a  block  from  where 
Jocko  got  off  the  street  car.  In  order 
to  get  to  Nick’s  room.  Jocko  would 
have  to  go  through  the  tavern,  into 
the  kitchen,  and  up  a  back  flight  of 
stairs.  He  always  felt  embarrassed 
walking  through  the  tavern  with 
everyone  glancing  at  him  suspiciously 
and  then  into  the  kitchen  where 
Hank’s  wife  was  usually  cooking 
greasy  hamburgers,  but  he  knew  it 
was  all  right.  Just  before  lie  opened 
the  door  he  stopped  to  light  his  pipe. 
Tf  anyone  said  anything  to  him,  he 
could  take  a  few  drags  on  his  pipe 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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■^C  War  films  for  war  use.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  motion  pictures  released 
through  the  Office  of  War  Information. 
The  pictures  on  this  page  are  scenes 
from  the  film  Campus  On  the  March. 


TODAY  there  are  over  1500  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  devoting  their  resources  and 
facilities  to  the  war  efforts.  This  is  the 
theme  of  the  war  film,  Campus  on  the 
March,  which  is  one  of  a  series  of  films 
released  through  the  Office  of  War 
Information. 

These  motion  pictures  are  war  films 
for  war  use,  aimed  at  giving  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  a  broader  understanding 
of  the  war  and  a  clearer  recognition  of 
their  wartime  responsibilities.  They 
are  16mm  sound  films  and  furnish  au¬ 
thentic  information  on  the  progress  of 
the  war  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
point  up  the  issues  of  the  war  and  the 
nature  of  our  enemies.  They  build  an 
understanding  and  a  respect  for  our 
Allies  in  China,  in  England,  in  Russia, 
and  around  the  world.  They  drive 
home  dramatically  and  unequivocally 
what  Americans  are  doing  and  must 
do  in  the  drive  to  Victory. 

Campus  on  the  March  shows  some 
of  the  wartime  activities  going  on  at 


Indoctrination — 
Officers  of  U.S.N.R. 
at  Cornell  University 
march  to  class. 


Army  medical 
officers  study 
diseases  of  the 
tropics  at  Tulane 
Medical  School. 


Enlisted  navy  men 
study  to  be  elec¬ 
tricians'  mates  at  i 
Purdue  University.  I 


various  colleges  throughout  the  country— courses  in  en¬ 
gineering  and  in  medicine,  R.  0.  T.  C.  training,  Army 
and  Navy  units,  laboratory  experimentation,  classes  in 
languages,  nutrition,  aeronautics,  military  law,  and  ra¬ 
dio.  Virginia,  Purdue,  Stephens  College,  Texas,  Cor¬ 
nell,  Tulane,  Hampton  Institute,  Dartmouth,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  California,  Harvard  and  Texas  A.  &  M.  are  the 
colleges  whose  war  activities  programs  are  shown. 

Distributed  at  175  established  centers  throughout  the 
United  States,  these  motion  pictures  are  seen  by  the 
American  people  everywhere,  in  metropolitan  cities  and 
small  towns,  in  factories,  clubs,  schools,  churches,  and 
town  halls.  War  films  are  tied  into  community  cam¬ 
paigns  —  bond  selling,  scrap  collecting,  and  other  war 
drives.  In  short,  they  are  playing  an  important  role  in 
the  drive  to  final  and  complete  Victory. 


SCRAP-SCRIPT 


What's-In-A-Name  Department— Fort  Sheridan,  Ill. 
has  its  Julius  Caesar;  Camp  Davis,  N.  C.  its  John  L.  Sulli¬ 
van.  and  Camp  Pendleton,  Va.  its  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs. 
But  Pvt.  Padlock  recently  lost  his  bill  fold  containing  a 
sum  of  hard-earned  G.  I.  cash. 

Allegheny  College  joined  the 
city  of  Meadville,  Pa.  in  the  first 
unified  college-community  war  bond 
drive  in  the  country.  Coeds  and 
businessmen,  bankers  and  freshmen 
worked  side  by  side  to  add  another 
successful  chapter  to  the  impressive 
story  of  Meadville’ s  participation 
in  war  bond  drives  which  have  al¬ 
ready  netted  over  $750,000. 

Collegiate  globetrotters  who  have  taken  photographs, 
still  or  motion,  in  Europe,  Asia  or  Africa  are  asked  to  lend 
them  to  the  Pictorial  Records  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  for  use  in  mapping  war  plans.  The  types 
of  material  wanted  are:  Aerial  views,  industrial  installa¬ 
tions,  air  fields,  highways,  docks,  harbors,  coastlines, 
beaches,  canals,  and  rivers.  Before  sending  in  their  pic¬ 
tures,  persons  in  possession  of  this  sort  of  material  should 
apply  for  a  questionnaire  to  Col.  L.  E.  Norris,  Strategic 
Photos.  Box  46.  Station  “G,”  New  York  City. 

-«fcC^l77ie  geology  and  geography 
department  of  Hunter  College,  rec¬ 
ognizing  its  “ strategic  importance” 
in  training  women  for  war  work, 
has  expanded  its  course  in  map  in¬ 
terpretation  at  the  request  of  the 
Army  map  service.  The  course  has 
been  reorganized  to  include  weath¬ 
er  and  climate  maps,  military  maps, 
aeronautical  charts  and  railroad 
and  automobile  maps. 

Did  you  know  .  .  .  that  Roscoe  Ates,  the  stuttering 
movie  comedian,  is  a  Captain  in  the  Army  Air  Force  where 
he  snaps  out  his  commands?  . .  .  that  members  of  the  Army 
Quartermasters'  Officer  training  corps  at  the  University  of 


Washington  is  rated  one  of  the  best  air  raid  warden  units 
in  Seattle?  .  .  .  that  in  the  first  class  of  twenty-eight  officer 
candidates  for  the  WAVES,  four  of  the  women  were  former 
deans  of  women  colleges?  .  .  .  that  Civilian  Pilot  Training 
under  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  has  been  offered  at 
Iowa  State  College  since  1939.  Of  the  250  students  now 
enrolled  more  than  100  are  enlisted  in  the  flying  forces. 

Inducted  into  the  Army  and 
now  in  England,  William  Hahan  re¬ 
ceived  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
by  mail.  He  ivas  among  the  students 
who  completed  requirements  for 
degrees  at  the  late  war  graduation 
caused  by  the  accelerated  program. 

The  Japanese  language,  which  is  being  taught  at 
New  York  University  to  train  students  for  Navy  work,  is 
becoming  very  popular.  Three  students  have  already  mas¬ 
tered  it  sufficiently  to  pass  tests  for  the  Navy  Course. 

^ty^lThree  on  a  match  may  not  be 
lucky  but  it  will  be  patriotic  from 
now  on.  Matches  consume  large 
quantities  of  wood  and  metal;  by 
reducing  the  length  of  wooden 
matches  a  quarter  of  an  inch  and 
cutting  the  length  of  the  stitch  on 
book  matches  another  quarter, 

WPB  hopes  to  save  7,000,000  board 
feet  of  wood  and  100  tons  of  steel  a 
year.  Americans,  incidentally,  use 
500  billion  matches  a  year. 

.^L^tOn  the  theory  that  the  “diploma  follows  the  flag,” 
Yale  University  is  embarking  on  a  program  of  “Foreign 
Area  Studies”  to  train  experts  in  various  fields  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  history  and  customs  of  those  parts  of  the  world 
which  may  be  occupied  by  United  Nations  forces  as  the 
war  unfolds.  The  courses  are  open  to  economists,  engi¬ 
neers,  public  health  officers,  social  workers,  government 
officials,  business  men  and  any  others  with  a  college  degree 
whose  precise  talents  would  be  valuable  in  re-building 
shattered  nations  after  the  war  has  been  won. 


The  Red  Cross,  in  recognition 
o f  the  112  faculty  and  student  mem¬ 
bers  who  donated  their  blood  as  a 
group,  designated  the  day  as  C.  C. 
N.  Y.  day.  This  is  the  second  time 
that  the  Red  Cross  has  named  a  day 
in  honor  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  Haveyou  given  yours? 


Tike  Qolden  Tboox 


By  HARVEY  BULLOCK 


It  was  twenty  minutes  to  four  ill 
the  little  schoolhouse  squatting 
almost  in  the  shadows  of  the  huge 
Midland  colliery.  That  is,  the  clock 
on  the  smudgy  wall  mentioned  twenty 
minutes  to  four,  but  in  reality  the 
accumulated  soot  on  the  small  win¬ 
dows,  and  outside  the  overcast  of 
dirty  smoke  in  the  valley  lent  such 
a  dismal  cast  to  the  room  that  it 
seemed  much  later.  But  despite  the 
depressing  atmosphere  there  was  an 
air  of  excitement  about  the  crowded 
room,  for  this  wasn’t  any  ordinary 
May  afternoon;  today  was  graduation 
day,  and  the  exercises  were  in  prog¬ 
ress. 

Gracious  old  Mrs.  Gregory,  whose 
keen  eyes  and  kindly  voice  had  guided 
the  fortunes  of  over  three  decades  of 
Midland  children,  was  seated  behind 
her  ancient  desk,  even  now  reading 
the  original  school  charter,  a  tradition 
religiously  followed  every  graduation 
day.  After  finishing  the  lofty  prose 
of  Ihe  faded  parchment,  she  laid  it 
gently  back  in  its  case  and  returned 
it  to  the  bottom  drawer. 

Then  with  a  sigh  she  slowly  arose 
from  her  chair  and  turned  to  the 
large  blackboard  which  covered  the 
front  wall  down  to  the  worn  wooden 
flooring.  Her  wrinkled,  blue-veined 
hand  sought  out  a  scrap  of  yellow 
chalk  and  very  painstakingly  she 
drew  a  large  golden  door  on  the 
board.  The  class  watched  with  deep 
attention  as  she  carefully  sketched  in 
panels,  hinges,  and  even  a  handle. 
The  only  sound  in  the  classroom  was 
the  steady  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the 
soft  scraping  of  the  chalk. 

Finally,  the  drawing  was  completed 
to  her  satisfaction  and  she  returned 
to  her  desk,  daintily  brushing  chalk 
dust  from  her  fingers.  There  was  a 


slight  undercurrent  of  whispering 
and  Mrs.  Gregory  waited  patiently 
for  it  to  subside.  When  the  room  was 
absolutely  still,  she  began  to  talk 
about  the  “Door  of  Knowledge.” 

Each  year  for  thirty-two  years  she 
had  described  the  “Door  of  Knowl¬ 
edge”  to  each  passing  generation  of 
graduates.  She  had  spoken  of  the 
true  pleasures  to  be  found  in  books. 
She  reminded  them  that  books  were 
the  doors  of  the  soul.  She  talked  on, 
the  clock  ticked,  and  the  shadows 
deepened.  For  a  brief  few  minutes 
her  class  was  swept  away  by  the  sooth¬ 
ing  pastorals  of  Wordsworth,  they 
harkened  to  echoes  of  haunting  Ten- 
nysonian  lyrics,  they  responded  to  the 
classical  liquid  clearness  of  Arnold 
and  the  rich  naturalness  of  Brown¬ 
ing,  although  they  understood  only  a 
little.  Then  in  rapid  succession  they 
stopped  in  Wonderland,  travelled 
with  Gulliver,  were  re-introduced  to 
Mr.  Micawber,  visited  Shangri  La, 
shook  hands  with  the  Jabberwocky, 
slipped  on  the  merry  green  tunic  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  swung  on  a  vine 
with  Robinson  Crusoe  and  peeped 
through  a  telescope  at  Treasure 
Island.  They  helped  Snowwhite  with 
the  dishes,  laughed  at  Pinocchio’s 
nose  and  jousted  with  the  knights  of 
the  Round  Table. 

For  once  the  harsh  metallic  clank¬ 
ing  of  the  mine  machinery  at  the 
nearby  colliery  went  unnoticed,  and 
the  children  breathed  deep  of  the 
friendliness  of  the  printed  page  and 
in  thought  reached  out  their  young, 
smooth  hands  toward  the  Door  of 
Knowledge.  Looking  about  at  the 
silent,  eager  faces.  Airs.  Gregory 
paused,  a  slight  smile  of  triumph 
touching  her  lips.  Then,  as  if  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  challenge,  a  defiant  blast 


of  steam  screamed  from  the  distant 
tunnel.  All  heads  turned  as  one 
toward  the  window  facing  the  mine 
and  the  spell  was  shattered. 

Thus  it  had  always  been.  A  con¬ 
stant  battle  between  the  gentle  dream¬ 
world  of  old  Mrs.  Gregory,  and  the 
biting  realism  of  the  Midland  col¬ 
liery,  largest  in  central  England. 
Deep  within  her  heart,  Mrs.  Gregory 
knew  that  she  was  waging  a  losing 
battle.  She  knew  that  the  gaping 
hungry  maw  of  the  grimy  mines 
would  devour  these  children  as  soon 
as  she  let  them  go.  The  mine  would 
put  a  pick  in  their  hands  and  a  chok¬ 
ing,  stifling  damper  on  their  thoughts. 
In  a  few  short  years,  the  glowing,  en¬ 
thusiastic  countenances  of  the  boys 
would  become  sullen,  expressionless. 
Of  this  she  was  certain  because  often, 
when  walking  home  at  night,  she 
would  pass  by  the  mines  when  they 
were  vomiting  forth  their  human  ran¬ 
soms,  and  she  would  see  her  former 
students  walking  wearily  out  of  the 
gates,  men  whose  leaden  faces  and 
lifeless  eyes  offered  silent  testimony 
that  their  life  was  bounded  by  the 
four  confining  walls  of  a  black  tunnel. 

The  girls,  too,  soon  lost  their  fresh¬ 
ness  and  youth.  They  paled,  sank 
into  apathetic  routine,  became  fat, 
slovenly,  bore  children  and  eked  out 
their  passive  existence  under  the  pall 
of  a  blackened,  smoke-filled  sky.  They 
lived  and  breathed  in  constant  soot 
and  could  talk  or  react  to  little  else 
save  the  mine  .  .  .  the  mine  .  .  .the 
mine.  Babies  were  born  to  the 
scream  of  the  siren  and  graves  were 
dug  with  blackened  coal  shovels. 

But  little  old  Mrs.  Gregorv  still 
waged  her  lone  conflict — always  ho¬ 
ping,  praying,  waiting.  Often  when 
passing  the  mine  at  night,  she  would 
clutch  her  little  book  of  verse  tightly 
and  even  when  no  one  was  about  she 
would  shake  it  threateningly  at  the 
dark  machinery  which  loomed  above 
her. 

But  today  it  was  graduation  day. 
and  so  Mrs.  Gregory  pushed  these 
thoughts  to  the  back  of  her  mind, 
quickly  finished  her  little  talk  on  the 
Door  of  Knowledge,  and  reached  for 
the  basket  of  diplomas.  She  read  the 
names  slowly  and  as  each  student 
(Continued  on  Faye  18) 
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Saturday  J^igkt 


By  BRUNO  ZIRATO 


J.v  Pa  .  v  saving  his  angular  frame 
plaid  drivers  seat  of  his 
;  x  K 'land's  Drug  Store  had 
-ven  rather  barren  ground  and 
on  wasn't  too  much  time.  Phil’s 
.  -y  was  oo tiling  off  in  just  two  days 
and  here  he  was  without  a  date. 
Thai's  the  trouble  with  breaking  off 
with  a  girl — you  can’t  date  anyone 
unless  she’s  exceptionally  good-look¬ 
ing  or  it’ll  be  all  over  town  that 
you’re  slipping.  And  if  you  went  to 
a  party  stag,  it  was  just  the  same — 
or  even  worse !  As  he  wound  up  the 
Kill  on  King  Street.  Jim  thought  hard 
about  getting  a  date.  If  only  lie  had 
a  gorgeous  cousin  he  could  pull  out 
of  his  hat  .  .  .  but  the  only  relation 
he  had  was  a  twelve-year-old  sister. 
Wh  y  in  Hell  hadn’t  he  used  his  head 
and  not  broken  up  with  Helen  till 
after  Phil's  brawl?  What  irked  him 
more  than  anything  else  was  that 
Helen  must  know  by  now  the  trouble 
he  was  having  and  must  be  laughing 
in  her  beard  .  .  .  well,  up  her  sleeve 
anyway. 

He  had  driven  about  a  mile  and 
was  unconsciously  approaching  the 
small  white  house  of  Louise  Blair.  He 
hadn’t  dated  her  since  they  had  had 
that  terrific  fight  back  in  their  sopho¬ 
more  year  when  she  had  gotten  a  neat 
little  crying  jag  on  and  insisted  on 
being  taken  home  just  when  the  party 
was  beginning  to  be  a  success.  But 
Hell !  You  had  to  have  a  drag  and 
Chris  had  been  telling  him  that  Lou 
had  “developed”  in  the  right  places 
and  made  a  damned  nice  date.  She 
still  couldn’t  hold  her  liquor,  but  Jim 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the 
party  without  a  bottle.  That  would 
probably  be  revolutionary  in  itself 
and  the  whole  crowd  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  give  him  the  big  smile,  but 
he  was  damned  if  he  was  going  to 
get  roaring  drunk  just  because  he 
couldn’t  take  Helen.  That  Avas  just 
what  she  was  expecting.  He  knew 
that. 

Lou ’s  house  was  just  ahead  and  Jim 
'lipped  into  second  to  get  a  good  start 
up  the  steep  driveway.  Stopping  ex¬ 
pertly  in  front  of  the  porch,  Jim 
bounder]  up  the  steps  and  was  greeted 
quite  pleasantly  by  Mrs.  Blair.  She 
was  a  woman  in  her  middle  or  late 


forties  with  iron-gray  hair  drawn 
tight  back  off  her  temples  and  fore¬ 
head.  For  some  reason  (probably  be¬ 
cause  his  father  had  courted  her  be¬ 
fore  he  married  his  mother)  Mrs. 
Blair  liked  Jim.  She  smiled  readily. 

“Why,  Jim  Darcy!  I  haven’t  seen 
you  in  ages.  How  are  you?  Met  your 
father  the  other  day  on  the  eight- 
fifteen  and  he  said  you  were  going  to 
Dartmouth  this  fall.  I  imagine  you’re 
all  excited !” 

“Why,  yeah!  I  guess  1  am  a  little. 
Don’t  guess  it’ll  be  much  different 
than  Drake  High,  though.  Say,  is 
Lou  ...  I  mean  Louise  in  ?  ” 

“Yes,  she’s  upstairs,  Jim.  I’ll  call 
her  for  you.  Louise  !  Oh  .  .  .  Louise  !” 

“  Yeees !” 

“Jim  Darcy  is  here  .  .  .  wants  to 
see  you !  ’  ’ 

“Jim  Darcy ! !  ” 

Louise’s  Amice  was  incredulous. 
That’s  all  Jim  was  sure  of.  It  might 
have  been  pleased,  and  then  again  it 
might  have  been  just  the  opposite. 
Suddenly  Lou  came  out  on  the  porch 
carelessly  smoking  a  cigarette. 

“Jim,  this  is  a  surprise!  What’s 
the  matter,  leaAm  your  hat  the  last 
time  you  were  OA?er  with  Helen?” 

‘  ‘  All  right !  All  right ! !  Cut  the 
comedy.  Hoav  do  you  like  that?  I 
come  over  here  with  honorable  inten¬ 
tions  in  mind  and  right  off  I  get  the 
old  sarcasm.” 

“If  I  didn’t  know  you  so  well,  I’d 
think  you  Avere  really  offended.” 

“Well,  that  just  shows  Iioav  aa^II 
you  don’t  know  me.  Well,  anyway, 
what  I  came  over  for  Avas  to  ask  you 
to  come  to  the  party  at  Phil’s  with 
me  this  Saturday.  I  know  it’s  pretty 
late  and  all  that,  but.  ...” 

“.  .  .  you  and  Helen  just  broke 
up  and  that  left  you  high  and  dry 


without  a  date.  That’s  a  little  ob¬ 
vious,  now,  isn’t  it?” 

“Look,  Lou,  I  didn’t  come  OArer 
here  for  a  psychoanalysis,  much  less 
a  bawling  out.  Can’t  Ave  just  look  at 
it  this  Avay — I  don’t  have  a  date  for 
the  party  and  I’d  like  to  take  you.  I 
don’t  see  why  you’re  getting  so  hot 
and  bothered.” 

“Just  a  little  revenge,  Jim.  I  have 
a  long  memory!” 

‘  ‘  My  God,  Lou  !  That  Avas  years 
ago.  We  were  both  kids.” 

“But  I  haven’t  changed  much,  Jim. 
I  might  get  just  as  sick  on  Saturday 
and  haAye  to  ask  you  to  take  me  home 
again  .  .  .  and  that  would  spoil  your 
Avhole  evening  as  Avell  as  mine.” 

“All  right,  so  I’ll  take  my 
chances !  ’  ’ 

“Well,  I  like  that!  He’ll  take 
his  chances!  Well  of  all  the  un¬ 
mitigated  nerve — Jim  Darcy,  I  think 
you’re.  ...” 

“Aav,  Lou,  I  didn’t  mean  it  the 
Avay  it  sounded.  But  you’re  getting 
me  all  confused.  Honest,  I’d  like  to 
take  you  to  the  party.  ...  I  wouldn’t 
have  come  up  here  if  I  did’nt,  would 
I?” 

“A  desperate  man  will  do  a  lot  of 
things.” 

“Lou,  for  the  loA^e  of  God,  be 
reasonable.  If  you  got  another  date, 
tell  me  so  and  I’ll  get  out  of  here.” 

“Having  another  date,  I  suppose, 
Avould  be  the  only  reason  you  could 
see  Avhy  I  should  refuse  a  date  with 
yon\” 

“Look,  let’s  make  this  nice  and 
simple — will  you  go  with  me  or  won’t 
you  ? ’  ’ 

“Yes!” 

“Well,  for  the  love  of  .  .  .  Avliat’s 
all  the  argument  about.  Sometimes 
women  just  don’t  make  sense.  Why 
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iii  Ilell  did  you  want  to  go  through 
all  this  rigmarole  for?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I  suppose  I 
like  to  see  you  squirm.  Just  like  that 
day  after  our  charming  date  when 
you  stared  at  me  as  if  I  were  the 
dog-faeed  boy  all  through  classes.” 

“  1  told  you  that  was  when  we  were 
kids.  It’s  different  now.  We’re 
older  .  .  .  and  well  .  .  .  we’ve 
changed  .  .  .  especially  you!” 

“I  suppose  that’s  one  of  your 
back-handed  compliments  which 
you’re  so  good  at.  Oh,  don’t 
shake  your  head  so!  I  said  I’d 
go  with  you.  What  time  are  you 
going  to  pick  me  up?” 

“About  eight  I  guess!” 

“You  couldn’t  give  me  a  rough 
idea  when  you’re  going  to  pass 
out  so  1  can  get  a  head  start  and 
find  someone  to  take  me  home, 
could  you?” 

“So  help  me,  I’m  not  drinking 
at  this  brawl.” 

“Would  you  mind  repeating 
that?” 

“I  said  I  wasn’t  going  to  drink 
.  .  .  and  I  meant  it  too!” 

“1  don’t  think  I  quite  get  the  idea, 
Jim.  But  I  can  say  one  thing — it’ll 
he  a  novelty  to  go  to  a  party  and  not 
have  you  making  a  damned  fool  of 
yourself  all  over  the  place.” 

Jim  Darcy  spied  his  opportunity 
and  leaped  on  it  feverishly.  Chris 
certainly  had  been  right— this  Blair 
gal  was  anything  but  hard  on  the  eyes. 
Looked  like  she  hadn’t  lost  any  sleep 
over  him,  hut  Jim  was  confident  he 


could  break  down  her  coolness  and 
cynicism. 

“Well,  this  is  going  to  sound  even 
crazier  coming  from  me,  but  I  ve  been 
thinking  it  over  lately  and  I  guess 
I  haAre  been  hitting  it  rather  hard.  I 
figure  it’s  about  time  I  quieted 
down.” 


“Right  Jimmy  .  .  . 
loads  for  asking  me.” 
“You  bet,  Lou.  Bye! 


and  thanks 


“If  you  really  didn’t  look  like  you 
meant  what  you  said,  I ’d  burst  right 
out  laughing.  As  it  is,  I’m  quite 
flabbergasted  .  .  .  even  pleased.  You 
know,  Jim,  I  think  I’m  going  to 
enjoy  going  to  this  party  with  you. 
1  really  do!” 

“Well  .  .  .  gee  .  .  .  that’s  swell, 
Lou.  I  kinda  hated  taking  you  feel¬ 
ing  the  way  you  did  .  .  .  but  now  .  .  . 
well,  I’ll  be  over  about  eight!” 


Jim  exited  a  little  hastily,  bolted 
down  the  steps  and  roared  down  the 
driveway.  Unconsciously  he  started 
talking  aloud  to  himself.  Holy  Smoke! 
What  a  line  you  have  to  hand  these 
women.  I  don’t  know  as  what  it 
isn’t  going  to  be  worth  it,  though. 
The  good  Hiss  Blair  looks  like  she 
might  have  a  little  emotion  to  her 
somewhere,  and  that’s  what  we 
like  these  days.  If  I  play  my 
cards  right,  I  might  be  able  to 
win  her  affections  .  .  .  and  any¬ 
thing  else  she  might  have  tied  to 
’em!  Yessir!  I  think  we’re  on 
the  right  track  here.  Afraid 
drinking  is  out  for  a  while, 
though.  Oh,  well  .  .  .  probably 
just  as  well  .  .  .  that  last  one  was 
a  little  close.  Mr.  Darcy  Senior 
was  very  sleepy  and  Junior  was 
just  very  lucky!  Yep,  this  is  it! 
And  boy  will  the  gang  get  a  jolt 
out  of  this  jobbv!  No  wonder 
Chris  and  Bobby  have  been  dat¬ 
ing  her.  But  I  can  get  her !  1  ’m 

pretty  Goddamned  sure  of  that. 
Saturday  night’s  the  night,  Jimmy 
boy  .  .  .  Saturday  night.  The  big 
Buick  rolled  down  King  Street  and 
slipped  into  an  empty  parking  space 
in  front  of  the  Drug  Store.  Jim 
walked  in  with  a  heavy  swagger  and 
a  bright  smile. 

“Hi  Helen!  Whaddayasay  Bill 
.  .  .  Dusty!  Make  it  a  small  coke, 
will  va,  Joe!” 


Song 


(from  Petronius  Arbiter  [?]) 


Love’s  union  yields  but  shameful  pleasure; 
Venus  wearies  with  full  measure. 

Hence  not  like  the  lustful  beast 
Scurry  thither  with  blind  haste, 

(For  love  sickens,  and  her  flame). 

Let  us  lie  thus,  and  kiss  away 
( )ur  eternal  holiday  ; 

This  is  no  burden  and  no  shame. 


This  present  joy  will  be  as  it  has  been: 
Never  to  fail  and  always  to  begin. 

— Ralph  Nash. 
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Pit  blica  tion£ 

Joxecabt  — 1944  ? 

By  bill  McLaughlin 


rpiit  wave  of  uncertainty  about 

1  big  question  mark  labeled 
xt  year"  which  lias  engulfed  all 
-  extra-curricular  activities  is 
log  in  its  wake  Duke’s  four  top 
publications,  long  the  object  of 
apathetic  student  attention.  Man¬ 
power  shortages,  budget  slashes,  ris¬ 
ing  costs,  already  keenly  felt  on  Pub¬ 
lications  Row.  are  certain  to  cause 
even  sharper  curtailment  of  all  pub¬ 
lications  next  year — if  there  is  a  next 
year. 

Possibilities  for  next  year  are 
limited  by  the  number  of  students 
who  will  be  here  to  fork  over  the  $5.00 
publications  fee.  by  the  number  of 
ambitious  automatons  who  will  have 
time  and  desire  to  plug  away  day 
after  day  to  provide  a  none-to-liter- 
ary  campus  with  reading  matter,  and 
by  the  number  of  war-struck  adver¬ 
tisers  who  will  have  the  urge  to  kick 
in  with  their  share  of  expenses. 

Some  800  coeds  and  a  substantial 
number  of  4-D’s  (pre-ministerial), 
4-F’s  (physically  unfit),  and  young¬ 
sters  i  under-draft-age  males)  should 
provide  a  financial  backbone  sufficient 
to  underwrite  at  least  two  publica¬ 
tions  in  1943-44.  The  1600  naval 
cadets  expected  on  campus  present  an 
unknown  element  in  the  picture. 
Whether  they  will  have  time  to  read 
about  the  seemingly  petty  activities 
of  a  civilian  campus  is  another  ques¬ 
tion. 

Biggest  problem  on  Publications 
Row  is  to  find  enough  experienced 
slaves  who  will  spend  hours  weekly  on 
their  literary  efforts — and  still  turn 
out  decent  material.  Five  business 
managers,  three  editors,  and  numer¬ 
ous  lesser  lights  felt  the  pinch  of  mili¬ 
tary  service  during  the  short  span  of 
four  months.  Coeds  in  the  editors’ 
chairs  of  the  Chronicle  and  Archive — 
largest  plums  gathered  in  by  coeds 
simultaneously  in  publications  history 
— and  the  premature  elevation  of 
sophomores  to  top-ranking  posts  evi¬ 
dence  a  serious  shortage  of  manpower, 
one  for  which  there  will  apparently 
be  no  alleviation  next  year. 

NROTC  and  V-l  and  V-7  reservists 
now  hard  at  work  on  Publications 
Row  may  or  may  not  be  stationed  on 
campus  next  year.  If  they  are,  active 


duty  under  rigid  military  discipline 
will  leave  little  leisure  time,  and 
sailors  off  duty  will  not  be  anxious  to 
spend  their  free  hours  at  work.  The 
Navy  last  month  guaranteed  reason¬ 
able  assurance  of  the  continuation  of 
extra-curricular  activity  “insofar  as 


possible.”  But  the  Navy  may  change 
its  mind. 

Coeds  apparently  will  do  most  of 
the  writing  as  well  as  the  buying  of 
Duke  publications  next  year. 

Advertising  support  for  ’43- ’44  is 
another  matter  of  speculation.  Theo¬ 


retically,  Durham’s  business  boom 
has  left  a  lot  of  loose  money  floating 
around  that  might  well  be  used  in 
advertising — if  the  merchants  want  to 
spend  it  on  advertising.  But,  uncon¬ 
vinced  by  the  necessity  of  taking 
space  in  a  collegiate  publication  in 


wartime  and  impressed  by  war  bond 
sales  talk,  potential  advertisers  are 
expected  to  utilize  any  surplus  funds 
by  turning  them  back  into  the  Avar 
effort.  Which  is,  at  that,  conceded 
to  be  more  useful  than  advertising  in 
college  journals. 


Editor  Hughes  and  Chronicle  staff  go  into  a  huddle 
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However,  despite  drops  in  circula¬ 
tion,  manpower  troubles,  and  increas¬ 
ing  costs,  the  Chronicle  and  Chanti¬ 
cleer,  admittedly  strongest  and  most 
widely-read  of  Duke’s  publications, 
may  be  rated  with  better  than  even 
chances  to  continue  next  year — 
though  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  Chronicle — both  from  lack  of 
news  and  from  lack  of  advertising — 
will  probably  be  issued  next  year  as  a 
coed  weekly.  East  Campus  will  be 
providing  virtually  all  the  news,  since 
naval  cadets  are  expected  to  be  study¬ 
ing  too  hard  to  break  into  the  lime¬ 
light.  Coeds  will  be  far  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  on  the  staff  and  only  a  few 
youthful  males  are  slated  to  be  avail¬ 
able.  Reduction  in  size  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  format  is  another  possibility,  al¬ 
though  the  administration  frowns  on 
anything  tabloid. 

What  the  Chronicle  will  look  like 
next  year  will  depend  on  the  origin¬ 
ality  of  coed  make-up  artists.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  engraving  budget  will  be 
slashed,  as  will  engravers’  supplies  of 
such  critical  materials  as  copper  and 
zinc.  The  days  of  a  Chronicle  with 
pages  brightened  with  three-column 
cuts,  as  in  the  time  of  the  illustrious 
Cassels,  are  just  about  over. 

Engraving  will  also  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Chanticleer.  Success  or 
failure  of  a  yearbook  hinges  on  the 
amount  and  variety  of  pictures  which 
it  contains.  Chanticleer  editors  have 
felt  the  pinch  this  year,  and  the  11)44 
Chanticleer,  both  from  budgetary  and 
engraving  reasons,  is  a  sure  bet  for 
curtailment. 

Curtailed  though  it  may  be,  the 
yearbook  will  not  be  left  out  of  the 
picture  when  the  showdown  comes  on 
the  question  of  11)44  publications. 
There  will  he  800  coeds  plus  engineers 
and  undraftables  who  will  support  a 
Chanticleer — and  smaller  schools  than 
a  Duke  of  that  size  have  published 
top-notch  annuals.  The  copper  short¬ 
age  and  financial  problems  are  not 
sufficient  arguments  for  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  Chanticleer  to  justify 
such  action. 

There  may  be  staff  trouble  ahead 
for  the  yearbook,  however,  and  the 
management  of  one  of  the  five  lead¬ 


ers  in  the  collegiate  yearbook  field  will 
probably  be  left  in  none-too-expe¬ 
rienced  hands.  But  there  are  stand¬ 
ards  to  he  kept,  and  if  inexperienced 
hands  cannot  maintain  those  stand¬ 
ards,  the  Publications  Board  might  be 
justified  in  ordering  the  abolishment 
of  the  Chanticleer  for  the  duration 
and  the  substitution  of  a  publication 
such  as  Victory,  issued  during  the 
last  war  as  wartime  successor  to  the 
yearbook. 

Leading  candidates  to  get  the  axe 
next  year  are  the  campus  magazines, 
which  admittedly  arouse  rare  general 
enthusiasm  or  attention.  The  Ar¬ 
chive,  heretofore  the  repository  for 
the  literary  efforts  of  the  campus’ 
few  long-haired  intellectuals,  made 
progressive  strides  this  year  toward 
becoming  a  bona  fide  magazine  with 
appeal  for  the  entire  campus.  But 
with  a  lack  of  leadership  and  origi¬ 
nality  which  is  the  gloomy  possibility 
for  next  year,  the  Archive  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  roll  back  downhill  and 
again  become  a  dull,  drab  outlet  for 
Blackburn’s  creative  writing  classes. 

Duke  ’n’  Duchess  has  never  been  a 
sure  fire  hit.  It  has  at  times  showed 
evidence  of  humor  without  origin¬ 


ality,  or  of  originality  without  humor, 
but  never  has  it  been  able  to  mix  the 
two  with  any  degree  of  potency.  If 
any  one  Duke  publication  is  sure  to 
fold  this  year,  it  will  he  the  I)  ’n’  I). 
Publications  Board  will  kill  the  D 
’n’  D  long  before  it  would  think  of 
axing  the  Archive,  which  has  survived 
two  wars  and  fifty-odd  years — the 
oldest  college  publication  in  the  south. 
The  administration  likes  the  sound  of 
that  “oldest  college  publication  in  the 
south”  phrase. 

What  neither  hell  nor  high  water 
could  do  in  the  past,  the  war  may  do. 
The  Publications  Board  may  yet  au¬ 
thorize  the  combination  of  the  two 
magazines  into  one  super-mag,  long 
the  dream  of  progressive  campus 
journalists.  How  “super”  such  a 
publication  would  be  is  a  matter  of 
speculation,  for  a  staff  without  origin¬ 
ality  could  publish  a  bigger  flop  in 
one  magazine  than  in  two.  But  com¬ 
bination  is  a  bare  possibility. 

Possibility  and  uncertainty  are  key 
words  now  on  Publications  Row.  And 
what  will  he  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  lurking  in  the  mind  of  every 
campus  journalist— what  about  1!)44.' 
— only  time  will  tell. 


The  Archive  powers-that-be  get  together  on  the  next  issue 
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“529  Qr  ini£ by  Street  ” 

By  ALEX  RADFORD 


525  G  .imshy  Street.  January  8, 
1-4.:.  IIoav  lie  hated  the  place  and 

e  man  who  lived  there,  his  uncle, 
lint  the  debt  was  still  unpaid.  Every 
Friday  night  he  came,  sometimes 
•  ney.  other  times  with  a  good 
v  im  which  was  sure  to  be  met  with 
threats.  He  once  counted  the  Fri¬ 
days  in  one  year  and  multiplied  by 
icn.  That  was  how  many  more  Fri¬ 
days  he  would  have  to  ring  the  bell 
and  step  into  the  library  and  see  his 
iiiu-le  seated  before  his  black  marble- 
topped  desk  staring  at  him  with  pale 
blue  eyes  which  were  grotesquely 
magnified  by  thick  glasses,  lie  would 
push  the  same  bell,  see  the  same  maid 
in  a  starchy  white  cap.  walk  along 
the  same  hallway,  and  stand  before 
the  same  old  man  who  was  always 
there. 

It  was  almost  eight  and  Richard 
was  standing  before  the  double  doors, 
lie  pressed  the  bell.  Always  the 
right  door  was  opened  to  admit  him. 
If  the  left  door  had  ever  been  opened, 
he  was  sure  that  the  entire  house 
would  have  collapsed.  He  imagined 
his  uncle  commanding,  “I  want  this 
left  door  locked  forever.  Anyone 
unbolting  it  answers  to  me.”  Typical 
of  him  .  .  .  meant  what  he  said  .  .  . 
orders  always  given  in  short  choppy 
sentences  ...  no  questions  to  be 
asked.  ...  ‘‘I  want  you  here  every 
week  .  .  .  Friday  night  .  .  .  eight 
o’clock  .  .  .  you  will  have  the  money 
then”  .  .  .  yes,  he  had  said  that  .  .  . 
had  meant  it  too. 

The  maid  opened  the  door  and 
Richard  stepped  in.  His  uncle  Avas 
waiting. 

“Richard,  you’re  here,  I  see.  Well, 
how  much  ha\'e  you  got?” 

“The  truth  is  that  T  ha\Ten’t  any. 
I  had—” 

“Damn  you,  Richard!  You  know 
the  terms  I  set  up.  Money  every 
Friday  night.  If  you  don ’t  have  any, 
get  some.” 

“But,  sir,  I  had  to  pay — ”  It  was 
useless  to  go  on.  The  same  old 
threats  .  .  .  worthless  .  .  .  just  like 
your  mother  .  .  .  ne\rer  could  appre¬ 
ciate  favors. 

“After  she  died  T  had  you  brought 
here.  Gave  you  food,  clothing,  shel¬ 
ter.  education,  and  employment.  You 


have  to  pay  me  back  for  that.  I’m 
due  that,  every  penny  of  it.” 

Richard  said  nothing.  The  old  man 
was  his  mother’s  brother,  his  uncle, 
his  only  uncle.  He  hacl  played  the 
part  of  a  bad  Samaritan. 

“You  know  that  I  could  prosecute 
you.  You  are  bound  legally  to  pay 
this  debt.  I  made  an  oath  when 
you  came  here  that  I  would  never, 
as  long  as  I  lived,  give  one  penny 
toAvards  your  support.  Temporarily, 
of  course,  I  provided  for  you.  That 
you  were  my  sister’s  child  made  no 
difference.  I  might  have  done  the 
same  for  any  orphan  in  whom  I 
might  have  been  interested.  I  was 
forced  to  choose  you,  however,  for 
the  good  of  the  family  name.  You 
are  of  a  good  family,  you  know.  You 
hear  me,  Richard,  for  the  good  of 
the  family  name  which  your  mother 
chose  to  disgrace.” 

Richard  had  heard  this  many  times 
before,  and  it  no  longer  hurt  him.  On 
his  twenty-first  birthday  his  uncle  had 
called  him  into  the  library  and  told 
him  that  he  might  no  longer  con¬ 
sider  529  Grimsby  Street  his  home. 
Several  lawyers  had  been  there,  A\'ho 
presented  him  Avith  important-looking 
papers  for  his  signature.  His  uncle 
told  him  that  he  had  obtained  employ¬ 
ment  for  him  in  a  bank.  Each  week  he 
Avas  to  appear  personally  “at  a  time 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  both  parties”  at 
529  Grimsby  Street  and  pay  an 
amount  “to  be  agreed  upon  by  both 
parties”  towards  the  full  payment  of 
the  debt.  He  was  to  have  no  further 
claim  upon  any  will  or  last  testament 
that  his  uncle  might  make.  If 
Richard  stopped  the  payments,  he 
could  be  prosecuted  “for  violation  of 
contract.  ” 

“You  know,  Richard,  my  patience 


won ’t  last  forever.  Like  your  mother, 
unfortunately,  I  have  never  liked  to 
think  twice  before  making  decisions. 
You  signed  the  papers,  therefore  you 
are  under  obligation  to  pay  me.  You 
have  a  specified  account,  included  in 
the  contract,  for  every  cent  ever  ex¬ 
pended  for  you.” 

“Uncle,  why  can’t.  Ave  sit  down  and 
talk  like  any  other  nepheAV  and  his 
uncle.  I  always  pay  you  Avhen  I  can, 
and  I’ll  finish  paying — some  day.” 

“Richard,  you  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  that  I  have  legally  dis¬ 
inherited  you.  If  I  am  unable  to  con¬ 
vince  you  of  this,  let  me  tell  you  that 
had  you  been  the  child  of  a  brother 
avIio  had  married  a  Ioav  person,  just 
as  your  mother  did,  I  Avould  havre 
legally  had  your  name  changed.  Can’t 
you  understand,  Richard,  I  hate  you ; 
hate  you  because  you  are  my  sister’s 
child.” 

Richard  thought  of  the  years  he 
had  spent  in  his  uncle’s  house.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  those  years,  he  was  never 
permitted  to  bring  a  friend  into  the 
house.  Each  night  he  reported  brief¬ 
ly  to  his  uncle  in  the  library.  He 
ate  alone  in  the  chilly  dining  room, 
attended  by  a  butler  Avhose  eyes 
followed  his  every  move.  Then  his 
uncle  had  sent  him  to  college.  Richard 
had  been  happy  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life;  but  college  passed  quickly. 
He  Avas  twenty-one  a  month  after  his 
graduation. 

As  now  he  stared  across  the  desk, 
he  began  to  wonder  if  his  uncle  Avere 
insane.  Why  had  he  always  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him?  If  their  relationship 
was  as  far  apart  as  his  uncle  always 
stated,  \\diy  bother  ...  he  studied 
psychology  once  .  .  .  madman  .  .  . 
priest  of  the  Inquisition  .  .  .  Ameri¬ 
can  Rasputin  ...  a  deep  poAverful 
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voice  ...  a  weak  infirm  body  prob¬ 
ably  .  .  .  eyes  that  could  see  only  a 
few  feet  .  .  .  his  mother’s  brother. 

Richard  turned  and  stared  at  a 
square  portion  of  brocade  on  the  op¬ 
posite  wall  which  did  not  seem  as 
soiled  and  worn  as  the  brocade  sur¬ 
rounding  it.  The  first  time  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  his  uncle  in  the  library, 
he  had  noticed  a  bright  green  square 
on  the  wall. 

The  uncle  noticed  Richard  staring 
at  the  vacant  wall.  He  stiffened 
slightly  and  cleared  his  throat.  Damn 
the  man  .  .  .  why  does  be  always  look 
at  that  wall  when  he  is  in  the  room 
.  .  .  meant  to  put  that  picture  of 
Rheims  Cathedral  there  when  I  bad 
the  other  picture  put  away  .  .  .  when 
he  first  came  here,  the  bright  spot 
held  his  eye.  The  man  squinted  his 
eyes  to  look  at  the  wall,  but  bis  power 
of  perception  at  that  distance  had 
faded  long  ago.  He  was  irritated. 
Put  that  picture  in  storeroom  on  sec¬ 
ond  floor  .  .  .  door  was  locked  .  .  . 
key  is  here  in  desk. 

“Ah,  I  see  you’re  looking  at  the 
wall  again,  Richard.  I’ve  never  told 
you  before,  but  when  Isabel — I  tell 
you  this  because  it  happened  when  she 
was  a  child — had  a  large  Siamese  cat, 
she  had  a  foolish  notion  that  she 
wanted  to  have  her  picture  painted 
with  her  cat.  Father  was  delighted 
with  the  idea — I  always  thought  that 
he  was  too  lenient  with  us,  especially 
Isabel — and  had  an  artist  come  to  the 
house  and  paint  her  picture  with 
Blackie.  We  hung  it  there.  It  was 
beautiful ;  excellent  blending  of 
colors — ” 

The  old  man  pulled  at  his  nether 
lip. 

Richard  wondered  at  bis  uncle’s 
sudden  mood.  He  had  never  seen 
him  like  his.  Was  he  young  once  .  .  . 
did  he  go  to  college  .  .  .  but  it  was 
different  in  those  days  .  .  .  probably 
a  sickly  child  .  .  .  jealous  of  his  sister 
.  .  .  wonders  if  his  father  would  have 
made  me  the  benefactor  of  the  estate 
.  .  .  maybe  jealous  because  Mother 
loved  and  lie  didn ’t. 

“Richard,  next  week  bring  me  the 
money.  No  excuses  then.  Under¬ 
stand?” 

Richard  looked  at  his  uncle  and 
remembered  that  he  had  never  seen 


him  on  his  feet.  Always  sitting  at 
that  desk  ...  to  have  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  a  man  for  years  and 
never  to  have  seen  him  walking 
around  .  .  .  unnatural  .  .  .  always 
scrooched  over  on  his  elbows  .  .  . 
fingers  clutching  blotter  pad  in  anger 
.  .  .  craning  neck  forward  to  study 
facial  expression  .  .  .  afraid  that  I  re¬ 
semble  him  or  his  noble  line  .  .  . 
sitting  the  result  of  his  inheriting  too 
much  money  .  .  .  never  had  to  work 
.  .  .  orders  from  him  to  go  to  room 
on  second  floor  ...  he  has  the  large 
room  back  of  here  .  .  .  never  wanted 
to  .  .  .  maybe  had  room  fumigated 
after  I  left  .  .  .  nothing  there  ...  as 
empty  as  this  house  .  .  .  and  he. 

“Uncle,  T  want  to  ask  you  some¬ 
thing.” 

“I  haven’t  all  night,  you  know, 
and  I  don’t  want  to  be  bothered.  1 
have  nothing  to  discuss  with  you  ex¬ 
cept  your  debt  to  me.  I  have  to  have 
my  money.  It’s  all  I’ve — ” 

He  broke  off  and  leaned  nearer  to 
Richard  across  the  wide,  black 
marble-topped  desk.  The  pupils  in 
his  eyes  were  shrunk  to  mere  pin 
points. 

“What  do  you  want?” 

’I'he  old  man ’s  voice  had  become 
hoarse  and  beads  of  sweat  glistened 
on  his  forehead.  He’s  like  her  .  .  . 
thoughtful  .  .  .  same  nose  ...  I  hate 
him  ...  I  won’t  suffer  any  more  .  .  . 
past  that  .  .  .  can’t  do  wrong  .  .  . 
impossible  .  .  .  he'll  leave  here  and 
walk  to  a  bus  .  .  .  T’ll  sit  thinking  .  .  . 
thinking  of  him  walking  .  .  .  running 
up  and  down  the  steps  long  ago  .  .  . 
then  that  night  ...  a  long  night  .  .  . 
numbness  .  .  .  Mother’s  hand  on  fore¬ 
head  .  .  .  sleep  at  last  .  .  .  dawn  .  .  . 
amputation  .  .  .  no  weight  to  raise  my¬ 
self  on  .  .  .  gone  .  .  .  humiliation  .  .  . 
all  dark  .  .  .  optical  nerves  plus  shock 
.  .  .  many  hands  close  to  my  own  .  .  . 
nothing  where  legs  should  be  .  .  . 
crazy  for  six  months  .  .  .  then  father’s 
long  talk  with  me  .  .  .  Isabel  just  a 
little  girl  then  .  .  .  no.  she  must  not 
suffer  for  me  .  .  .  older  brothers  are 
always  their  sisters’  help  .  .  .  “she 
must  not  suffer  for  you.  Stephen” 

.  .  .  and  then  I  hated  my  father. 

Richard  noticed  that  his  uncle  had 
relaxed  in  his  chair.  He  was  a  little 


man  .  .  .  couldn’t  be  over  five  feet  if 
lie  stood  up  .  .  .  stand  up,  uncle. 

“1  suppose  that  it’s  rather  foolish 
to  ask  you  this,  but  I  have  no  one  else 
to  ask.  I  want  your  permission  to 
marry.  I’ve  never  considered  it  until 
now  and — ” 

“You  fool!  Marry!  Ask  my  per¬ 
mission?  Why  ?  You  are  indeed  a 
fool.  You  have  my  permission  to  do 
anything  you  wish,  but  that  money 
must  be  paid.  I’d  better  tell  my 
attorney  about  this  tomorrow.  Don’t 
forget  to  tell  your  fiancee  about  poor 
old  Uncle  Stephen  who  lives  in  the 
big  house  at  529  Grimsby  Street ! 
How  you’ll  laugh  together  about 
me !” 

He  laughed  insanely.  If  any  son  of 
mine  .  .  .  yes,  my  son  might  look  like 
him  .  .  .  but  he’s  the  son  of  her  .  .  . 
and  I  might  have  been  her  .  .  .  her 
me  .  .  .  he’d  be  my  son  .  .  .  infantile 
disease  .  .  .  bit  me  in  youth’s  prime 
.  .  .  just  twenty-four  years  old  .  .  . 
left  me  an  old  man  .  .  .  old  men  don’t 
love  .  .  .  Mother  and  Father,  yes  .  .  . 
not  sister  who  leaves  me  to  love  .  .  . 
she  loved  .  .  .  marries  soldier  .  .  . 
bears  his  child  .  .  .  child  loves  now. 

“T  am  capable  of  love.  Very  un¬ 
like  you.” 

Richard  said  this  slowly,  firmly, 
pronouncing  every  syllable  of  capable 
and  unlike  distinctly.  His  uncle 
breathed  heavily.  Ilis  purple  lips 
were  cracked  and  dry,  slightly  parted. 
Richard  wondered  that  his  uncle  did 
not  stand  up  and  assault  him.  The 
figure  opposite  him  gained  control  of 
itself  and  leaned  forward  on  the  desk. 

“Richard,  do  you  think  I’ve  been 
happy  here  all  these  years,  these  fifty 
years?  For  fifty  years  I’ve  lived  in 
the  downstairs  of  this  house,  the  house 
that  reminds  me  of  what  I  might  have 
been.  Fifty  years  divided  between 
two  rooms.  Few  people  come  here. 
Richard,  because  they  think  1  am  in¬ 
sane,  insane  because  1  want  to  be  left 
alone.  I  saw  my  father,  then  my 
mother,  die.  That  was  four  years  be¬ 
fore  you  were  born.  A  year  later 
Isabel  brought  your  father  here.  I 
was  fifty-four  years  old  then.  Isabel 
was  not  in  love.  Just  an  illusion. 
Think  of  her  loving  that  man !  And 
she  sat  where  you’re  sitting  now  and 
told  me  that  she  was  marrying  him. 
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‘Then.  1  said,  'you  will  give  up  your 
estate.  ’  She  was  not  of 
i  Father  had  wisely  left  her 
a  [fairs  to  1110. 

“1  never  knew  that  you  were  ill. 
uncle.  You  never  let  me  know  you 
v  hen  1  was  a  child.  You  made  me 
hate  you.” 

"It  makes  no  difference  to  me  that 
y ■  ■  1 ;  hate  me.  Being  your  father’s 
s  you  naturally  would.  I  suppose.” 

"1  brought  you  here  because  there 
were  people  living  then  who  knew 
that  you  existed.  I  brought  you  here 
for  the  sake  of  the  family  name  which 
fortunately  you  do  not  bear.  Of  your 
father’s  family  I  know  nothing.” 

The  old  man  squinted  towards  the 
vacant  wall.  Rheims  .  .  .  have  other 
picture  brought  here  tomorrow  .  .  . 
see  it  once  more  .  .  .  send  it  back  up 
.  .  .  pretty  ...  a  great  artist  though 
.  .  .  made  everyone  look  better  than 
actually  ...  a  pretty  child  though  .  .  . 
lie’s  like  her. 

Richard  gained  more  confidence. 
Insane  uncle  .  .  .  jealous  of  his  sister’s 
love  and  care  of  another  man  .  .  .  but 
what's  wrong  with  him  .  .  .  needs  a 


walk  in  fresh  air  with  servant  .  .  . 
never  leaves  .  .  .  too  selfish  to  be 
lonesome  .  .  .  egotist  .  .  .  super  .  .  . 
small  .  .  .  wonder  what  woman  was 
like  .  .  .  jilted  .  .  .  Mother  too  young 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  that  .  .  . 
silly,  not  even  born  then  .  .  .  529  .  .  . 
every  Friday  .  .  .  see  uncle’s  attor¬ 
ney  .  .  .  ask  for  action  .  .  .  expensive 
though  .  .  .  curious  affliction  .  .  . 
must  die  soon  .  .  .  hate  him  .  .  .  damn 
the  law  .  .  .  his  legality  .  .  .  progress¬ 
ing  in  bank  though  .  .  .  ‘‘you’re  all 
paid  up,  now7  go  to  the  devil”  .  .  . 
that  would  be  typical  ...  is  any  in¬ 
sanity  typical  ...  is  hate  sane  .  .  . 
typical  of  hate  though. 

‘‘I’ll  pay  you,  be  assured.  I  can’t 
say  good-night.  I’ve  been  a  fool,  as 
you’ll  probably  agree,  to  say  it  during 
all  these  years.” 

Ilis  uncle  was  silent,  leaning  for¬ 
ward  to  catch  the  last  of  him  as  he 
rose  and  walked  towards  the  door. 
He  heard  the  soft  click  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  well -oiled  latch.  Then  the 
empty  sound  of  the  massive  front 
door  closing.  Alone  .  .  .  long  strong 
legs  .  .  .  report  from  college  .  .  . 


‘‘letter  in  track”  .  .  .  crowd  in  sta¬ 
dium  cheering  ...  I  never  saw  a  meet 
.  .  .  me  alone  here  .  .  .  wonder  what 
they  did  with  them  when  they  cut 
them  off  .  .  .  cremated  legs  .  .  .  maybe 
a  small  coffin  .  .  .  shoe  box  .  .  .  any¬ 
one  at  funeral  ...  no  one  .  .  .  how 
they’ll  talk  when  I  die. 

*  *  * 

529  Grimsby  Street 

Richard : 

You  will  never  come  to  my  house 
again.  Henceforth  send  the  money  to 
my  attorney’s  address. 

When  I  die,  I  do  not  expect  you 
to  attend  my  funeral.  If  the  money 
is  not  paid  in  full  by  that  time,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  legal  and  proper  that  the 
balance  of  the  debt  be  cancelled. 

Stephen  C.  Williams 
#  ■*  # 

(From  the  obituary  column  of  the 
Boston  Post,  January  11,  1943)  : 

Stephen  C.  Williams,  529  Grimsby 
Street,  77,  died  last  night  at  his  home 
of  a  heart  attack.  He  is  survived  by 
a  nephew,  Richard  M.  Mosely,  677 
Darien  Avenue.  Private  funeral 
services  were  held  today. 
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Riding  the  hus  with  Skipper  is  an  old  Duke  tradition. 
He’s  anxious  to  serve  you  this  year,  too.  But  please  re¬ 
member  that  Skipper  has  a  war  job.  He  is  trying  to  get 
thousands  of  new  riders  back  and  forth  to  jobs  and  to 
■dosses.  Frankly,  service  at  times  will  not  be  up  to 
;  o  io  .i  standards.  If  our  buses  are  crowded  or  schedules 
ess  frequent,  Skipper  will  appreciate  your  patience. 
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YOU’LL  BE  IN  GOOD  COMPANY 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  ROSTER 


by  LEONARD  CARMICHAEL 


*  Wanted  by  the  National  Roster 
of  Scientific  and  Specialized  Personnel, 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  college 
men  and  women  graduating  in  1943! 

****** 

\  V  J  ANTED  are  not  only  your  names 
VV  and  addresses  but  also  an  indi¬ 
cation,  in  each  case,  of  the  field  or 
fields  in  which  you  majored  in  college. 

When  we  have  received  these,  you 
will  discover  that  we  want  a  great  deal 
more  information  from  you.  Detailed 
questionnaires  will  be  sent  to  you, 
which  we  urgently  request  you  fill  out 
at  once  and  return  to  us  at  our  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington. 

Why  do  we  want  to  know  all  about 
you?  Because,  if  you  are  technically 
trained,  you  are  a  special  national  as¬ 
set  in  this  year  of  emergency.  The  na¬ 
tion  needs  to  know  its  facts  on  man¬ 
power  resources.  Everything  you  tell 
us  about  yourself  and  your  special 
abilities  is  put  on  the  cards  which  bear 
your  number  in  our  card-punch  filing 
system.  This  valuable  information  con¬ 
cerning  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
highly-trained  men  and  women  is  be¬ 
ing  used  every  day  and  every  hour. 


Mr.  Carmichael  is  the  Director  of  the  National 
Roster  of  Scientific  and  Specialized  Personnel, 
War  Manpower  Commission. 


Why  is  it  useful?  An  example  may 
serve  to  illustrate: 

Suppose  a  request  comes  to  us  from 
a  local  office  of  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  to  the  effect  that  a 
manufacturer  of  gas-masks  wants  fifty 
chemists  at  once,  twenty  of  whom  must 
have  some  knowledge  of  optometry. 
We  set  the  machine  so  that  cards  regis¬ 
tering  the  desired  qualifications  will 
be  sifted  out  in  a  space  of  five  min¬ 
utes,  and  start  running  the  cards. 
Shortly  thereafter,  if  we  have  men  and 
women  who  meet  the  specifications 
registered  with  us,  we  are  able  to  tell 
the  United  States  Employment  Service 
who  these  people  are  and  where  they 
live. 

Or  suppose  a  woman  doctor  of  trop¬ 
ical  medicine  is  needed— an  unusually 
strong  and  hardy  woman  —  who  can 
speak  Portugese  and  pilot  an  airplane. 
If  we  have  one  registered,  we  can  lo¬ 
cate  her  in  an  instant. 

Not  that  registration  with  the  Roster 


is  to  be  considered  application  for  em¬ 
ployment.  Thousands  of  those  on  our 
lists  are  hard  at  work  in  their  chosen 
professions.  Though  we  have  made 
140,000  referrals  of  men  and  women 
to  prospective  employers  of  specialized 
personnel  in  the  last  twenty  months, 
there  has  been  no  compulsion  at  any 
time  to  accept  any  position  which  may 
be  offered  as  a  result  of  such  referral. 
In  literally  thousands  of  instances, 
however,  men  of  science  and  techno¬ 
logical  experience,  have  dropped  their 
normal  peace-time  activities  to  answer 
calls  for  patriotic  service. 

First  and  most  urgent  demands 
came  for  physicists,  engineers,  chem¬ 
ists  and  psychologists.  Physicists, 
among  other  activities,  work  on  radar 
equipment  and  airplane  detectors.  Psy¬ 
chologists,  among  other  tasks,  work 
out  tests  for  selection,  classification, 
and  training  of  soldiers  and  naval  re¬ 
cruits.  More  than  fifty  psychologists 
have  been  commissioned  by  the  Navy 
while  about  250  psychologists  are 
serving  as  Army  officers.  Other  psy¬ 
chologists,  not  in  uniform,  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  various  kinds  of  secret  research 
work  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 

In  the  fields  of  physics  and  engi¬ 
neering,  women  are  urgently  needed 
today.  Only  twenty  w  omen  were  regis¬ 
tered  as  engineering  graduates  last 
year.  One  electrical  firm  employs  150 
women  to  do  computations,  make 
graphs,  calibrate  fine  instruments, 
measure  the  thickness  of  enamel.  Girls 
trained  in  physics  and  mathematics, 
including  calculus,  are  qualified  for 
such  work. 

Demands  are  also  huge  for  cost  ac¬ 
countants,  statisticians,  mathemati¬ 
cians  and  economists. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  National 
Roster  is  constantly  used  to  advise  lo¬ 
cal  Selective  Service  Boards  through 
National  Headquarters  regarding  the 
importance  of  work  now  being  done 


skilled  in  these  critical  occupations 
and  engaged  in  activities  essential  to 
the  health,  safety,  and  welfare,  neces¬ 
sary  to  war  production  and  essential  to 
the  support  of  the  war  effort  .  . 

Workers  in  some  such  critical  oc¬ 
cupations  are  aeronautical  engineers; 
automotive  engineers;  chemical  engi¬ 
neers;  civil  engineers;  electrical  engi¬ 
neers;  heating,  ventilating,  refrigerat¬ 
ing,  and  air-conditioning  engineers; 
industrial  engineers;  marine  engi¬ 
neers;  mechanical  engineers;  mining 
and  metallurgical  engineers;  radio  en¬ 
gineers:  safety  engineers;  sanitarv 
engineers;  transportation  engineers: 
bacteriologists;  chemists;  geophysi¬ 


Above:  The  Roster  wants 
to  know  all  about  you  be¬ 
cause  "if  you  are  techni¬ 
cally  trained  you  are  a 
special  national  asset  in 
this  year  of  emergency." 


Right:  There  is  an  urgent 
demand  for  physicists 
who,  among  other  activ¬ 
ities,  work  on  radar  equip¬ 
ment  and  detectors. 


and  dentistry  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  20,889  women  registered  with  us 
in  40  different  fields  of  work— the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  these  in  any  one  occu¬ 
pation  are  educators.  But  there  are 
also  2431  women  chemists;  49  women 
who  have  received  highest  degrees  in 
psychiatry  and  neurology;  many  nu¬ 
tritional  and  other  specialists. 

Men  and  women  prominent  in  their 
special  fields  were  among  the  first  to 
register  with  the  Roster.  We  have  long 
had  all  the  data  on  such  men  as:  Al¬ 
bert  Einstein,  physicist;  James  Bry¬ 
ant  Conant,  president  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity;  Karl  P.  Compton,  president 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy;  David  Sarnoff,  president  of  Ra¬ 
dio  Corporation  of  America;  Igor 
Ivan  Sikorsky,  aeronautical  engineer; 
Charles  Franklin  Kettering,  head  of 
National  Inventors  Council.  Dr.  Albert 
Einstein  wrote  modestly:  “I  have  a 
certain  capacity  to  judge  inventions 
of  various  kinds  although  I  am  not  a 
specialist  in  any  particular  field.” 

Total  enrollment  in  the  Roster  is 
now  well  over  the  quarter  million 
mark.  If  this  be  brain-registry,  let  us 
make  the  most  of  it.  Nothing  less  than 
such  action  would  be  sensible  in  a 
war  in  which  the  democracies  are 
fighting  for  life  itself. 

Photos  by  F .  P .  G. 


bv  professionally  qualified  civilian 
technicians  of  military  induction  age. 
You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  of  Selective 
Service  Occupational  Bulletins  Nos. 
10  and  41.  wherein  it  is  called  to  the 
attention  of  local  Boards  that  there  are 
serious  shortages  of  persons  trained, 
qualified,  or  skilled  to  engage  in  cer¬ 
tain  critical  occupations.  “Accord- 
inglv.  careful  consideration  for  occu¬ 
pational  classification  should  be  given 
to  all  persons  trained,  qualified,  or 


cists;  mathematicians;  meteorolo¬ 
gists;  naval  architects;  physicists,  in¬ 
cluding  astronomers;  teachers  and  in¬ 
structors  in  these  fields;  doctors,  den¬ 
tists  and  veterinarians. 

The  armed  forces  also,  of  course, 
require  their  quotas  of  men  skilled, 
trained,  and  qualified  in  many  of  the 
critical  occupations.  Since  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  has  overall 
authority  and  Selective  Service  is  now 
a  Bureau  under  War  Manpower,  the 
figures  and  information  collected  by 
the  National  Roster  of  Scientific  and 
Specialized  Personnel  assume  consid¬ 
erable  significance  in  relation  to  the 
decisions  which  will  be  made  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases. 

We  believe  that  we  have  now  en¬ 
rolled  practically  every  doctor  of  med¬ 
icine,  veterinary  science,  osteopathy 


Above:  Dr.  Einstein,  when 
he  registered  with  the 
National  Roster,  wrote 
that  "I  have  a  certain  ca¬ 
pacity  to  judge  inventions 
of  various  kinds,  although 
I  am  not  a  specialist  in 
any  particular  field." 


New  for  Spring  . . . 


Robbi  PI  S  3 It  ion  Centre 

(Durham’s  Smartest  Women’s  Shop) 

204  West  Main  Street  Skyscraper  Bldg. 


Center  :  Betty  Pine,  Pi  Phi,  chooses  an 
aqua  blue  topped  dress  with  coral  embroid¬ 
ery  as  the  only  trim.  The  coral  skirt  is 
of  sheer,  soft  marquisette.  Marion  Wet- 
more,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  prefers  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  black  and  white  with  the  .iersey  top 
and  chiffon  skirt.  Both  girls  carry  match¬ 
ing  bags. 


Above:  Grace  Council,  Zeta  Tau 
Alpha  pledge,  prefers  a  tan  nobby- 
knit  sweater  over  a  bright  red 
‘  ‘  fold  and  pleat  ’  ’  skirt.  Her 
dickey  is  trimmed  in  red  stitching. 
Sara  Bunting,  Alpha  Delta  Pi, 
wears  a  soft  plaid  skirt  and  long- 
sleeved  white  silk  blouse,  the  col¬ 
lege  girls  favorite. 


Below  :  Nancy  Pelletier,  Pi 
PM,  wears  an  Ellen  Kay  Origi¬ 
nal  in  navy  bine  with  snow 
white  pique  collar  and  cuffs. 
Her  dark  blue  felt  hat  and 
leather  bag  match  perfectly. 
She  completes  her  outfit  with 
white  kid  gloves. 

Annabelle  Snyder,  Alpha  Phi, 
chooses  a  Rosanno,  Jr.  in  a 
muted  shade  of  green  gabar¬ 
dine.  With  it  she  wears  a  soft 
brown  hat,  bag  and  cream 

colored  gloves. 
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L'he  QolJen  Jboot 

Continued  from  Page  7) 

the  desk  she  smiled,  whis- 

red  a  word  of  congratulation,  her 
k,  on  eyes  speculating,  hopeful.  But 
nowhere  did  she  find  a  response.  No¬ 
where  a  flicker  of  emotion,  a  glimmer 
of  realization.  When  the  basket  was 
empty,  -die  dismissed  the  class  and 
wearily  sank  back  into  her  chair  with 
..  resigned  sigh.  She  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hand. 

#  *  * 

A  small  voice  interrupted  her 
thoughts,  and  raising  her  head  she 
saw  Little  Danny  Gillespie  standing 
timidly  before  her.  “Yes,  Danny?” 
she  inquired  softly,  aware  that  they 
were  the  only  two  left  in  the  dusky 
classroom. 

“Please.  Ma’m,  I — I  didn’t  get  my 
diploma.” 

“Didn’t  get  .  .  .  oh  there  must  have 
been  a  mistake,  I’m  very  sorry, 
Danny.  Come  by  tomorrow  after¬ 
noon.  and  I’ll  have  it  all  ready  for 
you.” 

Danny  mumbled  an  awkward 
thanks  and  slowly  walked  back  down 
the  aisle  toward  the  door.  Mrs. 
Gregory  watched  him  for  a  moment, 
then  aroused  herself  to  erase  the 
blackboard.  It  was  then  that  she 
noticed  the  little  beribboned  roll  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  blackboard  by  the 
drawing.  “Danny”  she  called  gently, 


“Come  here,  1  think  I've  found  it.” 
Danny  came  back  up  the  aisle,  his 
face  flushed  with  happiness.  Mrs. 
Gregory  held  out  the  diploma  and 
looked  into  the  boy’s  soft  brown 
eyes.  Then,  as  if  from  a  far  cor¬ 
ridor  of  her  mind,  she  recalled  the 
many  times  that  little  Danny  had 
borrowed  a  book  from  her,  had  walked 
part  way  home  beside  her,  had  stayed 
in  during  his  recess  to  linger  over  a 
passage.  She  remembered  the  stories 
she  had  heard  about  Danny :  his 
mother  died  in  childbirth,  his  father 
killed  in  a  mine  explosion,  his  living 
with  a  drunkard  uncle.  She  recalled 
ihe  eagerness  with  which  he  had 
greeted  new  lessons,  and  the  almost 
reluctance  he  showed  at  leaving  the 
school  on  some  afternoons.  No  one  in 
the  class  had  ever  paid  much  attention 
to  Danny,  and  he  hadn’t  minded  a  bit 
but  welcomed  being  left  alone. 

She  turned  again  to  this  shining, 
upturned  face  and  looked  long  into 
the  tine  brown  eyes  of  the  child.  All 
was  still.  The  clock  ticked.  The  dis¬ 
tant  clanking  of  machinery  intruded, 
and  looking  at  the  delicate  child  be¬ 
fore  her  she  at  most' 'winced.  Yes,  his 
fragile  sphere  of  happiness  was  soon 
to  be  ended.  He  was  soon  to  be  torn 
from  this  beautiful  little  dream  world. 
He  was  to  be  crammed  into  a  mine 
car  with  dark  silent  men — and  thrust 
into  a  gaping  black  hole  to  grow 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  .  .  . 
regimented  .  .  .  lifeless  .  .  . 


The  siren  at  the  mine  sounded, 
commandingly. 

With  sudden  resolve,  old  Mrs. 
Gregory  reached  down,  took  the  boy’s 
hand,  and  kissed  him  lightly  on  the 
forehead.  She  led  him  the  short  dis¬ 
tance  across  the  dim  room,  then 
paused  in  front  of  the  drawing  of  the 
Golden  Door  of  Knowledge.  Her 
withered  hand  reached  out,  turned 
the  handle  and  the  door  swung  silent¬ 
ly  inward.  Danny  gave  her  hand  a 
little  squeeze;  then,  his  face  lighting, 
his  step  hesitant  yet  eager,  he  passed 
within.  There  he  paused,  smiled  and 
slowly  closed  the  door  behind  him  and 
she  was  alone. 

The  mine  siren  sounded  again  and 
its  mournful  wail  re-echoed  hollowly 
up  and  down  the  Midland  Valley. 
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and  take  it  out  of  his  mouth  to  stall 
for  time,  so  he  could  think  of  some¬ 
thing  to  say.  He  wasn’t  afraid;  he 
just  thought  it  was  smart  for  a  guy 
to  think  of  the  right  thing  to  say  be¬ 
fore  he  opens  his  mouth,  because  there 
may  be  some  drunks  around  who 
might  start  a  fight  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat.  But  he  wasn’t  afraid.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  say  Ilail-Mary’s  to  himself  so 
that  he  wouldn’t  think  about  being 
afraid  or  anything  except  getting  up 
to  Nick’s  room. 

Hail  Mary  full  of  grace  the  Lord  is 
with  thee  blessed  art  thou  amongst 
women  (the  same  stale  smell  of  cigar 
smoke  and  fiat  beer  that  gets  in  the 
air  from  glasses  standing  around  and 
the  smell  always  goes  with  the  green 
felt  of  pool  tables  and  twenty-six 
games  and  the  lights  with  green 
shades  that  make  the  smoke  in  the 
air  look  thick  and  hazy  and  the  dice 
are  turning  dark  and  yellow-brown  in 
spots  just  like  Hank’s  teeth)  blessed 
is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb  Jesus  (Jesus 
way  down  in  your  throat  as  he  has 
heard  the  Father  say  it  when  he  digs 
his  double  chin  down  into  his  white- 
starched  collar  and  says  Jesus  with  a 
lot  of  guts  and  depth  and  power  and 
resonance  to  it  and  says  Jesus  in  a 
weighty  sonorous  bass  Jesus  and  hold 
on  to  it  a  little  and  sing  it  almost  at 
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the  eiul  and  make  it  sound  deep 
Jesus)  Oh  Holy  Mary  Mother  of  God 
forgive  us  sinners  in  this  hour.  .  .  . 

— What  do  you  know,  Jocko? 

Jocko  stopped  and  took  a  few  drags 
on  his  pipe  and  took  it  out  of  his 
mouth  and  looked  in  the  direction  of 
the  voice.  lie  found  himself  half¬ 
way  along  the  bar  and  he  looked 
across  it  and  there  was  Hank  smiling 
at  him. 

— Oh,  I  don’  know,  Hank.  Not 
much  I  guess.  Is  Nick  home? 

— I  don’t  know,  Jocko.  Go  up  and 
see. 

.  .  .  mother  of  God  forgive  us  sin¬ 
ners  in  this  hour  of  death  Amen.  .  .  . 
Hail  Mary  full  of  grace  blessed  art 
thou  amongst  women  blessed  is  the 
fruit  (Hank’s  wife  can  make  good 
hamburgers  and  she  puts  a  lot  of 
grease  in  the  pan  and  smokes  up  the 
room  a  little  and  the  whole  place 
stinks  of  that  fuzzy  dead  greasy  odor 
almost  like  sweat)  fruit  of  thy  womb 
Jesus  Oh  Holy  Mary  Mother  of  God 
forgive  us  sinners.  .  .  .  Nick’s  home 
’cause  there’s  light  coming  from 
under  the  crack  of  his  door  and 
there’s  the  ripe  old  burning  leaves  oak 
smoking  wood  smell  of  his  pipe  and 
thank  God  for  people  like  Nick  who 
will  talk  to  you  without  any  of  this 
cheap  guff  .  .  .  that  knock  should 
bring  him.  .  .  .  He’s  home.  Yes,  Christ, 
he’s  home  and  he’s  been  over  there 
by  the  window  smoking  and  reading 
the  four  star  final  with  his  slippers 
on  and  his  feet  up  on  the  window  sill, 
because  I  can  hear  his  rocker  rocking 
when  he  left  it  and  his  footsteps  are 
soft  on  the  floor  and  soon  he 
should  .... 

— Hello  Nick ! 

Nick  was  there  just  as  Jocko  had 
pictured  him  before  he  opened  the 
door.  He  smiled  at  Jocko  and  spoke 
to  him  casually. 

— Hello,  Jocko,  he  said.  What  in 
Hell  d’yuh  want? 
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‘ Challenging  the  Co-ed 4 

Sure!  we’re  patriotic,  and  doing  a 
darn  fine  job  in  our  war  activities. 
We  know  the  winning  of  this  war  is 
important  above  all  things.  The  girls 
are  rolling  bandages,  washing  win¬ 
dows,  and  attending  dances  for  sol¬ 
diers.  The  boys  are  preparing  to  go 
to  war.  But — we’re  beating  around 
the  proverbial  bush,  we’re  literally 
missing  the  boat.  For  in  all  our 
search  for  something  to  do  here  to 
aid  this  war,  we  are  overlooking  great¬ 
ly  the  one  thing  that  is  most  impor¬ 
tant.  We,  in  all  our  feverish  excite¬ 
ment.  have  forgotten  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  being  here.  A  thing  we 
call  education. 

We  have  adopted  the  “it’s  not  im¬ 
portant  now”  attitude  that  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
sabotage  weapons  possible.  The  boys 
have  made  this  a  place  to  pass  the 
time  between  coming  of  age  and  being 
drafted.  The  girls,  too,  have  forgot¬ 
ten  that  the  most  valuable  thing  that 
we  can  do  is  to  get  equipped  speedily 
and  efficient lv  so  that  we  may  he  able 
to  make  a  full-time  job  out  of  Ibis  war 
business. 

The  women  of  Duke  have  virtually 
been  told  that  unless  they  make  sacri¬ 
fices  that  count,  and  double-time  their 
studies,  the  government  which  needs 
our  equipment  and  facilities,  will  pro¬ 
bably  find  it  necessary  to  take  us  over. 
This  is  not  simply  an  idle  threat. 

No  matter  how  much  we  talk  about 
this  war.  we’re  paying  far  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  seemingly  important  things 
that  we  indulged  in  during  peace  and 
plenty.  We  bicker  among  ourselves 
like  grade-school  children.  We  have 
not  begun  to  realize  what  this  war  is 
going  to  mean  in  our  personal  lives. 
We  talk  glibly  about  coming  back  to 
school  after  the  war,  hut  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  us  will  he  able  to.  Al¬ 
ways  our  sentences  end  with  “after.” 
But  “now”  is  important. 

For  one  thing,  we  are  carrying  far 
less  hours  than  we  are  capable  of. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  can’t  carry 
far  more.  We’d  have  to  work  harder, 
hut  then  it  would  he  small  compared 
to  things  every  one  else  is  doing.  Let’s 
wake  up  and  grow  up!  This  is  a  plea, 
unashamed  we  name  it. 


(Cover  by  Hulet  Burnette) 


rr^lll  WIND  COMING  down  from  tile 
L  X  i'tli  shook  a  few  leaves  loose 
*in*  oak  trees  and  bent  the  pines 
i . i •  hills  surrounding  the  village. 
K  h  m  si  of  eold  air  was  more  force- 
ami  more  bitter  than  the  last,  and 
the  trees  stiffened  and  relaxed  as  the 
wind  hit  them.  The  sun  was  not 
visible  through  the  grey  clouds,  but 
the  light  forced  its  way  over  the  coun¬ 
tryside  and  grimly  announced  another 
day  to  the  villagers. 

Kolya,  walking  along  the  main 
street  of  the  village,  felt  a  warm  glow 
tingling  inside  of  him  in  spite  of  the 
icy  air  that  brushed  against  his  face. 
Clutching  the  package  in  his  arms  a 
little  tighter,  he  tried  to  imagine  little 
Petasha  ‘s  face  when  he  would  open 
the  box.  Ten  years  ago  Petasha  had 
been  born,  and  since  that  day  Kolya 
had  been  more  than  a  Godfather :  he 
had  treated  the  child  as  if  he  were  his 
own.  Kolya  remembered  that  the  day 
ten  vears  ago  had  been  much  warmer. 
Winter  comes  earlier  every  year,  he 
thought.  He  could  see  a  few  candles 
flickering  inside  of  the  small  houses 
along  the  main  street,  and  he  won¬ 
dered  how  long  the  Sumarakovs  had 
been  up.  It  was  almost  seven  o’clock 
now:  and  because  Petasha ’s  older 
brother.  Alexander,  had  to  leave  for 
the  army  at  eleven,  the  celebration 
was  going  to  take  place  around  eight 
o’clock.  Petasha  s  mother  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  having  the  occasion  just  like 
it  had  always  been,  regardless  of  the 
war.  “We  will  have  a  birthday 
breakfast  for  Petasha,  and  a  farewell 
party  for  Alexander  at  the  same  time. 
I  will  not  let  the  war  take  that  away 
from  me.’’  she  had  said  defiantly. 

Kolya  realized  that  this  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  last  time  they  would  all 
sit  down  at  the  same  table,  and  this 
thought  darkened  his  happiness.  If 
it  could  only  be  like  the  other  birth- 
dayN.  he  thought,  when  there  was 
plenty  to  eat  and  everyone  was  gay 
and  carefree,  and  there  was  no  war 
to  spoil  everything;  at  least,  no  war 
like  this  one.  There  had  been  other 
warn.  but  they  had  not  affected  the 
people  in  the  village  as  much  as  this 
one — this  great  war!  This  war  of 
machines  and  rapid  destruction!  This 


war  that  was  taking  all  the  young 
men  and  .  .  . 

The  cold  wind  seemed  to  be  going 
right  through  his  small  body,  and  he 
quickened  his  pace.  When  he  turned 
down  a  small  dirt  road  at  the  end  of 
the  main  street,  he  could  see  a  thin 
line  of  smoke  coming  from  the  chim¬ 
ney  of  the  Sumarakov’s  house.  It  was 
the  largest  house  in  the  village — “Too 
large.”  Anna  Sumarakov  insisted. 
“It  takes  too  much  wood  to  heat  it, 
and  there  is  too  much  work  to  do!” 
But  nevertheless  she  was  as  proud 
of  it  as  her  husband  and  worked 
continually  to  keep  it  spotless.  Kolya 
remembered  the  day  they  moved  into 
the  house.  Stepan  had  had  it  built 
months  before  the  wedding,  and  when 
lie  took  Anna  there  as  his  bride,  it  was 
completely  furnished.  There  was  a 
house-warming  the  night  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  and  Kolya  had  helped  Stepan 
decorate  the  living  room  with  large 
pine  branches,  flowers,  and  colored 
paper.  After  the  party  Kolya  was 
the  last  one  to  leave;  and  as  he  stood 
in  the  doorway  watching  the  happy 
faces  of  his  two  friends,  he  said,  “I 
liojie  you  find  happiness  in  your 
home.  I  know  you  will.”  That  was 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  both 
Kolya  and  Stepan  were  now  forty- 
seven. 

As  he  walked  up  the  stone  walk  to 
the  front  door,  he  suddenly  noticed 
how  much  the  house  had  changed. 
The  shutters  had  been  taken  off  years 
ago,  and  the  small  wing,  which  had 
been  added  when  Petasha  was  born 
seemed  to  throw  the  house  off  balance. 
Kolya  sighed,  “I’ve  changed  too.  My 
hair  isn’t  bushy  and  black  any  more, 
and  I’m  getting  thin.  No  wonder 
Anna  insists  that  I  eat  so  much  when 
I  visit.  When  things  change  so 
gradually  you  barely  notice,  and 
then  one  day  your  realization  startles 
you.  ” 

There  mounted  in  his  mind  a 
myriad  of  memories  of  the  days  he 
had  known  in  this  house,  days  of 
happiness  and  days  of  tragedy.  He 
had  watched  the  family  grow  and  had 
been  a  constant  friend  and  helper  for 
twenty  years.  lie  shared  both  their 
happiness  and  their  sorrow.  When 
the  third  child  died  in  infancy,  Kolya 


dug  the  grave  and  made  all  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  funeral — lie  was 
to  have  been  the  boy’s  Godfather. 
When  Petasha  was  born,  he  and 
Stepan  sat  up  all  night  drinking  and 
when  morning  came  they  both  stag¬ 
gered  through  the  village  shouting  as 
loud  as  they  could,  “It’s  a  boy!  It’s 
a  boy!”  Anna  told  them  indignantly 
that  she  would  never  be  able  to  face 
the  villagers  again,  but  when  she  was 
alone  nursing  her  little  Petasha,  she 
would  whisper,  “You,  child,  have  the 
most  wonderful  Father  and  God¬ 
father  in  all  of  Russia.” 

Kolya  knocked  on  the  door  and 
waited  for  Anna  to  let  him  in.  When 
she  opened  the  door,  she  smiled  and 
said,  “I  knew  you  would  come  early. 
I’ve  made  a  cup  of  hot  tea.  Come 
into  the  dining  room.” 

She  was  wearing  her  usual  grey 
dress  that  almost  touched  the  floor, 
but  over  it  she  had  a  bright  flowered 
apron  with  a  border  of  fine  lace 
around  the  hem.  Her  eyes  were 
calm,  and  her  broad  face  was  framed 
with  two  long  braids  of  hair  which 
were  pinned  around  her  head.  Her 
rough  hands  moved  efficiently  in  pre¬ 
paring’  the  tea  for  Kolya. 

“Where  are  the  rest?” 

She  placed  the  tea  on  the  table  and 
sat  down  across  from  him.  “Petasha 
went  with  his  father  and  Alexander 
to  the  post  office  to  make  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  Alexanders ’s  leaving.”  Her 
voice  faltered  momentarily,  then  she 
continued.  “Natalie  is  preparing  a 
rice  pudding  in  the  kitchen.  She  in¬ 
sists  on  doing  it  by  herself.  She  Avants 
to  surprise  Petasha.  The  others  should 
be  back  soon.” 

Kolya  sipped  the  hot  tea  for  a 
while.  “Perhaps  you’d  better  hide 
this  before  they  get  back.”  And  he 
gave  the  package  to  Anna.  She  had 
been  staring  at  it  ever  since  he  entered 
the  house ;  now  she  turned  and  looked 
into  bis  eyes.  Kolya  pretended  not  to 
notice. 

“Dear  friend,”  she  said,  and  took 
the  package  into  the  kitchen. 

Natalie  followed  her  mother  back 
into  the  dining  room,  walked  around 
to  Kolya  and  kissed  him  on  Hie  fore¬ 
head.  She  was  a  large  girl,  very  much 
like  her  mother,  and  her  eyes  were  the 
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kindest  and  the  bluest  that  Kolya  had 
ever  seen.  He  often  told  her,  “Yon 
have  your  mother’s  eyes!”  Her 
seventeenth  birthday  had  been  two 
weeks  ago,  and  Kolya  had  not  seen 
her  since  then. 

“Natasha,  you  get  prettier  every 
day!” 

She  blushed  and  looked  at  her 
mother. 

“Nonsense.”  Anna  replied,  “Who 
wants  to  be  pretty?  She  must  learn 
to  he  a  better  cook  and  housekeeper! 
I  can’t  do  all  the  work!” 

“But  mother,”  Natalie  cried,  “I 
have  just  made  the  most  beautiful  rice 
pudding  you’ve  ever  seen!” 

Anna  laughed  boisterously.  “But 
we  don’t  eat  rice  pudding  every  day 
of  the  week!  Now,  set  the  table  and 
make  sure  the  ham  doesn’t  burn.” 

Natalie  moved  reluctantly  toward 
the  kitchen  murmuring,  “Wait  until 
you  see  my  pudding.” 

Anna  and  Kolya  laughed  and  Anna 
said,  “She  is  pretty,  Kolya,  but  what 
good  will  it  do  her  with  all  the  men 
leaving?” 

“You  are  too  practical,  Anna.” 

“It’s  a  good  thing  someone  in  this 
family  is  practical.” 
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She  began  to  take  the  empty  tea 
cups  into  the  kitchen;  and  as  Kolya 
looked  around  the  room  at  the  heavy 
dark  wood  furniture  and  the  small 
fire  in  the  grate  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  he  heard  Stepan  and  his  two 
sons  coming  up  the  walk.  When  they 
entered,  the  house  took  on  new 
warmth.  Petasha  ran  into  the  dining 
room  laughing,  “Kolya?  Ts  Kolya 
here  yet?” 

“Well,”  greeted  Kolya,  taking  the 
child  in  his  arms  and  hugging  him, 
“how  is  my  little  birthday  boy?” 

Petasha  smiled  and  fixed  his  black 
eyes  on  Kolya.  “I  told  Daddy  you’d 
be  here.” 

Kolya  glanced  over  Petasha ’s  head 
at  the  two  older  men  standing  in  the 
doorway  watching  the  scene.  Alexan¬ 
der  was  not  as  tall  as  his  father,  but 
they  both  had  the  intense  dark  eyes, 
the  long  arms  and  the  broad  slanting 
foreheads  that  seemed  to  mark  a  Su- 
marakov.  Stepan’s  eyes  met  Kolya's 
and  there  was  understanding  between 
them  that  came  from  their  lifelong 
friendship.  Kolya  knew  how  much  it 
meant  to  Stepan  to  say  goodbye  to  his 
older  son.  They  had  worked  with  each 
other  ever  since  Alexander  was  old 


enough  to  go  in  the  fields.  Stepan 
and  Kolya  together  had  watched 
Alexander’s  love  for  the  land  increase 
each  day.  Stepan  had  often  said  to 
Kolya,  “That  boy  will  be  a  great 
farmer  some  day.  Not  like  you  and 
me,  really  great.  He  loves  the  land. 
Russia  is  part  of  him!” 

Stepan  and  Alexander  shook  hands 
with  Kolya,  then  hung  their  coats 
over  a  chair  by  the  fire.  Stepan’s 
husky  voice  called  out,  “If  we  don’t 
get  some  food  soon,  I’m  going  to  eat 
Petasha!” 

Anna  laughed  and  appeared  in  the 
doorway  to  the  kitchen  with  a  large 
platter  of  bread  and  butter.  She 
glanced  at  Alexander  and  asked,  “Are 
they  still  coming  to  get  you  boys  at 
eleven  ?” 

“Yes.  They  expect  the  trucks  to 
come  through  the  village  around 
eleven.” 

Anna’s  voice  was  cheerful  again. 
“Everyone  sit  down.  Kolya,  you  sit 
next  to  Petasha.  Natalie  and  I  will 
have  things  ready  in  a  few  minutes.” 

The  men  sat  around  the  table  and 
began  to  discuss  the  sudden  change  in 
weather. 

“I  hear  they’re  sending  us  to  the 
South,”  Alexander  said  to  Kolya. 
“The  winters  aren’t  as  bad  there.” 

Presently  Anna  and  Natalie  came 
in  the  room  carrying  large  plates  of 
eggs  and  baked  ham.  Everyone  ate 
with  relish;  Kolya  was  amazed  at  his 
own  appetite,  and  he  needed  no  coax¬ 
ing  from  Anna,  who  seemed  to  be  in 
both  the  kitchen  and  the  dining  room 
at  the  same  time  during  the  meal.  No 
one  said  anything  when  Alexander  re¬ 
fused  a  second  helping  of  eggs  and 
ham.  The  climax  of  the  occasion  came 
when  Natalie  brought  in  her  rice 
pudding  and  Anna  followed  her  with 
three  packages,  one  of  them  being 
Kolya’s.  Petasha  stared  at  them  and 
then  at  his  plate. 

“First  we  will  eat  Natalie’s  great 
pudding,”  Anna  laughed,  “and  then 
we  will  see  if  Petasha  has  been  a  good 
boy  or  not.” 

“See,”  Natalie  continued,  “what 
I've  made  for  you,  Petasha!  Imagine! 
Rice  pudding  for  breakfast!  What 
would  the  people  think!” 

They  poured  the  rich  cream  over 


v  and  finished  the  meal, 
lie  complimented  Natalie  and 
even  Anna  admitted  that  it  was  al- 
--  good  as  her  own  pudding. 

An  .  .  you  know  you  are  jealous 
ivause  it  is  better  than  yours," 
s  -aid  winking  at  Petaslia.  who 

c  m:  d  and  glanced  again  at  the 
packages  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 
"Xow."  Anna  said  ignoring  her 

-hand,  “open  your  gifts  and  let  us 
-oo  what  you  got.  Petaslia.  But  the 
little  box  is  for  Alexander.” 

The  older  hoy  turned  towards  his 
mother  as  if  he  were  trying  to  memo¬ 
rize  how  she  looked.  She  smiled  back 
at  him.  and  in  an  instant  she  saw  his 
whole  life  pass  before  her  eyes. 
Kolya  knew  what  she  was  thinking: 
first,  of  the  small  red-faced  baby,  then 
of  the  little  hoy  going  to  school,  then 
of  the  boy  working  with  his  father  in 
the  field,  and  now  of  the  young  man 
going  off  to  war.  She  tried  to  push 
these  thoughts  from  her  mind  and  be- 
gan  to  help  Petaslia  unwrap  his  gifts. 
In  the  first  box  was  a  heavy  Avinter 
sweater  and  a  small  toy  gun  that  his 
father  had  carved  out  of  wood.  Anna 
had  said  to  her  husband  Avhen  lie 
shoAved  her  the  gun,  “Why  do  you 
Avant  to  gi\-e  him  that?  He’s  only  a 
child  and  shouldn’t  even  think  about 
such  things  yet.”  But  Stepan  had 
ansAvered.  “In  Russia  children  grow 
up  quickly.” 

Petaslia  knew  he  Avas  getting  the 
sweater — he  had  seen  his  mother 
Avorking  on  it  many  eA-enings  by  the 
candle,  but  the  toy  gun  Avas  a  com- 
plete  surprise.  IIoav  the  other  boys 
Avould  envy  him!  Noav  he  could 
really  play  “War.” 

“Guess  who  the  other  one  is 
from?”  asked  Natalie  as  her  mother 
placed  the  large  package  in  front  of 
Petaslia. 

“I  knoAV,”  he  said.  “Kolva.”  And 
he  turned  and  smiled  at  the  man  at 
his  side. 

“Well,  open  it.  Let’s  see  Avhat  it 
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“Such  a  large  package!” 

Petaslia ’s  tiny  fingers  worked  with 
’he  string  and  finally  he  opened  the 
box.  When  he  saAv  the  new  leather 
boots,  both  his  mouth  and  his  eyes 
opened  wide. 


“Oh."  cried  Anna.  “Kolya,  avIiv 
did  you  spend  so  much  money  ?  You 
shouldn’t  have!  They’re  beautiful, 
aren’t  they?” 

“They  are  the  finest  boots  1  have 
ever  seen,"  added  Stepan. 

Everyone  gathered  around  Petaslia. 
felt  the  smooth  leather,  and  compli¬ 
mented  Kolya  on  his  gift. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  thank  your 
Godfather  ?” 

Petaslia  turned  his  head  tOAvards 
Kolya  Avlio  could  see  that  the  boy  Avas 
almost  ready  to  cry. 

“Oh,  thank  you,  dear  Kolya,”  he 
stammered. 

“1  hoped  you  Avould  like  them.  I 
Avas  afraid  they  wouldn’t  arrive  in 
time  for  the  party.  But  what  about 
Alexander’s  gift  ?” 

The  older  boy  reached  but  and  took 
the  small  package.  Tt  contained  a 
beautiful  scarf  of  three  different 
colors  with  his  name  embroidered  on 
one  side.  His  expression  remained 
the  same  for  a  moment,  then  he 
turned  and  kissed  his  mother  on  the 
cheek. 

“1  shall  cherish  it  always.” 

There  Avas  a  silence  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds,  then  Anna  spoke. 

“Well,  you  men  sit  around  the  fire 
and  talk.  Natalie  and  I  will  Avash  the 
dishes  in  a  hurry.  Petaslia,  you 
needn’t  help  today.  Stay  and  talk  to 
Kolya.” 

Kolya  put  the  boy  on  bis  lap  and 
helped  him  try  on  the  boots. 

“Why,  they  fit  perfectly,  Kolya! 
IIoav  did  you  know  my  size?” 

“I  knoAV  many  things  about  you, 
Petaslia.” 

Stepan  put  several  large  logs  on 
the  fire  and  sat  doivn  to  watch  the 
gioAving  flames.  Alexander  stood  by 
the  “window  which  faced  the  village 
and  silently  drew  on  his  pipe.  The 
crackling  of  the  fire  and  the  tinkling 
of  the  dishes  were  the  only  sounds 
in  the  house.  But  the  loneliness  of 
each  person  seemed  to  pound  against 
their  ears.  There  was  something  leav¬ 
ing  all  of  them,  something  more  than 
Alexander;  something  Avas  going  out 
of  their  lives  Avhieh  would  never  come 
back.  The  Sumarakovs  Avere  losing 
one  of  their  family  and  a  Avay  of  liv¬ 
ing  Avas  going  with  him.  Even 


Petaslia  felt  that  the  party  had  been 
much  different  than  the  others  he 
could  remember.  The  clock  on  the 
mantle  over  the  fire  chimed  out  nine 
o’clock  as  Anna  and  Natalie  returned 
from  the  kitchen. 

“What’s  Avrong  with  everyone?” 
she  demanded.  “We  don’t  want  Alex¬ 
ander  to  think  about  us  this  Avay.  ” 

She  Avas  interrupted  by  sudden 
shouts  outside  the  house.  Alexander 
jumped  to  the  windoAv  again  and 
looked  toAvard  the  main  street. 

“The  trucks  are  here!” 

Anna  steadied  herself  against  the 
table.  There  Avas  a  loud  knock  on 
the  door. 

“Alexander!  Alexander!  We’re 
leaving  now!  Come  on!” 

Stepan  hurried  and  let  the  group 
of  young  men  in.  There  Avere  seven 
of  them,  and  they  were  all  dressed  in 
their  warmest  clothing. 

“Alexander,”  Vassily,  the  son  of 
the  postmaster,  began,  ‘Ave  hate  to 
stop  your  party,  but  the  trucks  just 
arrived,  and  Ave’re  leaving  in  a  few 
minutes.  You’ll  haAre  to  hurry.  We’re 
going  to  pick  up  more  men  in  several 
other  villages  this  morning.” 

Alexander  raced  past  them  and  up 
the  stairs.  Anna  fingered  the  new 
scarf  nervously  and  turned  to  Stepan. 
They  looked  at  each  other  speechless¬ 
ly.  In  a  few  minutes  Alexander  en¬ 
tered  the  room  again  carrying  a  small 
canvas  bag  of  his  belongings.  He 
Avalked  over,  put  the  scarf  around  his 
neck  and  said,  “Everyone  Avill  be 
there  to  see  us  off.  You’d  better  dress 
Avarmly — the  air  is  cold.” 

The  rest  of  the  family  and  Kolya 
put  on  their  coats  and  the  tAvo  Avomen 
tied  large  handkerchiefs  around  their 
beads.  And  at  ten  minutes  past  nine 
they  were  walking  up  the  small  dirt 
road  tOAvards  the  gathering  of  A’il- 
lagers  on  the  main  street.  Petaslia 
proudly  Avore  his  new  boots  and  car¬ 
ried  the  small  wooden  gun. 

The  entire  populace  had  gathered 
near  the  trucks,  which  most  of  the 
men  were  busy  inspecting.  The 
Avomen  Avere  huddled  against  the  side 
of  the  post  office  as  a  protection 
against  the  icy  wind.  The  Sumara¬ 
kovs  watched  Alexander  as  he  threAV 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Autumn  comes  creeping  on,  and  evening  lengthens 
— Darkness  lapping  a  golden  minute  from  each  tomorrow. 

Not  yet  will  the  houghs  hang  bare  in  wintry  sorrow, 

But  flare  defiance,  while  in  each  leaf  the  mad  wine  strengthens. 

According  to  her  circuits,  the  autumn  wind  returneth 
With  wrath  of  storm  to  speed  the  summer-slumbrous, 

The  cycling  wheel  of  season-change,  huge  shaped  and  cumbrous. 

And  low  on  the  black  horizon,  a  white  moon  burnetii. 

Heart,  Heart,  do  you  sleep  in  summer’s  prison 

With  hingeless  gates  awry,  and  the  fair  warder  vanished? 

Do  you  not  hear  when  golden  days  are  banished, 

Not  see  when  the  sun  is  set.  and  a  white  moon  risen? 

— Ralph  Nash. 


Vke  Will 

A  short  short  story 
liy  HILL  CANINE 


Bkittonton  was  shocked.  Not 
since  the  landslide,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  had  carried  away  the 
Adams’  farm  and  all  of  the  Adams’ 
with  it  had  the  tiny  New  Hampshire 
town  been  so  perturbed.  Old  wrinkled 
women  in  sombre  black  discussed  in 
dread  whispers  the  strange  event  of 
the  day  before.  Young  men  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  mention  the  thing  if,  by 
some  unfortunate  chance,  they  had 
overheard  their  elders  speaking  of  it. 
An  aii-  of  excitement  and  scandal 
hung  heavily  over  the  village  and 
drifted  slowly  up  into  the  mountains 
that  stretched  down  to  Brittonton, 
sending  ancient  bearded  farmers 
down  from  their  rocky  strongholds  to 
verify  the  incredible  rumors. 

It  was  not  the  fact  that  Joseph 
Britton  was  dead  that  so  shocked  the 


little  town.  True,  if  Brittonton  could 
have  boasted  a  newspaper  the  head¬ 
lines  would  have  referred  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  Joseph  Britton  as  the  “lead¬ 
ing  citizen  of  our  community.”  But 
everyone  dies  sometime  and  these 
simple  people  found  it  unnecessary  to 
make  a  great  fuss  over  anyone’s 
death,  even  that  of  Joseph  Britton. 
The  thing  that  happened  after  his 
death  caused  all  of  the  excitement. 

Yesterday,  most  of  the  older  men 
of  the  town  had  trooped  through  the 
muddy  ruts  of  the  village  streets  to 
the  century-old  clapboard  house 
standing  amidst  Joseph  Britton's  leaf¬ 
less  apple  tree.  Joseph's  trim,  tired 
widow  had  met  the  men  as  they  came 
and  then  retired  to  her  kitchen  while 
they  took  their  seats  on  the  hard 
wooden  furniture  of  the  bleak  parlor. 
A  lawyer  from  Portland  was  there  in 
the  parlor  to  read  to  the  unresponsive 
gathering  the  terms  of  Joseph’s  will. 
The  lawyer  had  glanced  curiously  at 
the  pinched  reserved  faces  of  the  men 
about  him,  coughed  inquiringly,  and 
tried  to  make  conversation  with  old 
Lester  Greene,  the  owner  of  Britton¬ 
ton  ’s  new  general  store.  The  men 
had  waited  impatiently  for  the  lawyer 
to  begin. 

Finally,  when  every  distant  relation 
of  Joseph,  including  most  of  the  hon¬ 
est  citizens  of  Brittonton.  had  arrived, 
the  lawyer  began  to  read.  Just  as 


had  been  expected,  Joseph’s  eldest 
son,  William,  in  New  York,  had  been 
left  nothing  while  the  bit  of  property 
was  evenly  divided  between  the  other 
two  sons.  The  men  all  nodded  ap¬ 
provingly  when  the  lawyer  disclosed 
the  generous  sum  that  Joseph  had 
willed  to  the  town’s  omnipotent 
church.  Then  the  lawyer  had  cleared 
his  throat  and  stopped  reading.  Some 
of  the  men,  supposing  that  he  had 
finished,  rose  to  their  feet  and  were 
preparing  to  go  home,  pleased  with 
the  generosity  and  propriety  which 
Joseph  had  displayed.  Bui  the  lawyer 
hade  them  be  seated  and  fearlessly 
continued  reading  the  will.  When  he 
had  come  to  the  end  of  the  document 
and  carefully  folded  it,  he  looked  up, 
unable  to  suppress  a  slight  giggle.  The 
mouth  of  every  man  in  the  room  was 
wide  open.  For  several  moments, 
they  sat  as  a  body  motionless  and  un¬ 
believing.  staring  with  uncomprehend¬ 
ing  eyes  at  the  strange  citvman  be¬ 
fore  them.  Then  they  had  coldly  risen 
and.  without  speaking  to  Mrs.  Britton, 
had  made  their  escape  from  this  house 
of  sin  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
lawyer  gazed  after  them  with  a  quizzi¬ 
cal  smile  on  his  face,  then  headed  for 
the  kitchen  and  the  magnetic  smell 
of  pumpkin  pie.  Joseph  Britton’s 
last  request  was  that  his  remains  be 
placed  in  a  plate  glass  coffin  and  pre¬ 
served  in  gin. 


«  0  » 


*01?  and  J^etteiA  o{  Private  Sinclair 
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George  Sinclair  cavorted  across  our  campus  for  a 
brief  but  delightful  semester  last  fall.  At  present, 
he  is  continuing  his  picturesque  career  in  the  service 
of  Uncle  Sam.  Undaunted  by  potato  peeling  and 
similar  duties,  Private  Sinclair  takes  up  his  pen  and 
writes  a  few  gems  from  the  reading  room  of  a 
Georgia  Camp. 


Scheherazade,  my  beloved, 

Your  tales  for  one  thousand  nights 
reached  me,  but — and  1  sigh  bitter 
sighs — no  t'hee  Wees.  Nevertheless, 
and  in  spite  of  the  oversight,  your 
chronicle  puts  you  at  the  head  of  my 
favorites — l  pat  you  upon  the  head! 

Well.  you  asked  for  something 
about  army  life,  so  prepare  for  the 
tedious  details — and  they  are  just 
that.  We  are  awakened  by  a  fright¬ 
ful  roar  from  the  sergeant  at  six  god 
damn  A.M.,  and  we  bounce  exube¬ 
rantly  to  the  floor,  whisk  into  fatigues, 
make  our  bunks,  sweep  the  floor,  give 
our  teeth  a  hasty  swish,  dash  cold 
water  in  at  least  one  eye.  and  gallop 
madly  out  to  stand  reveille.  Then  we 
canter  full  tilt  back  to  the  barracks, 
'•lean  up  the  ground  surrounding  the 
buildings,  and,  with  luck,  we  have 
time  to  make  a  flying  leap  for  the 
latrine  before  calisthenics.  After 
calisthenics,  we  have  breakfast,  which 
is  simply  horrifying: — cold  scrambled 
eggs  made  from  egg  powder,  bacon 
wriggling  flabbily  in  a  pool  of  harden¬ 
ing  grease,  pre-sugared  and  creamed 
coffee  (cold  and  made  from  the 
grounds  of  the  night  before),  and 
most  ghastly  of  all,  a  dish  which  is  a 
breakfast  special  in  the  army: — a 
huge  mass  of  half  raw,  half-burned 
slices  of  potato,  cooked  very  casually 
and  then  anointed  with  grease,  which 
'.rives  them  a  peculiar  and  fascinating 
-rey  color.  Oh  yes.  we  also  have  toast 
•  i  c  h  becomes  dust  immediately  upon 
contact  with  one's  denture,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  we  have  cereal  or  an  apple  or 
an  orange. 

After  breakfast,  we  don  full  packs, 
carry  8  lb.  gas  masks  and  12  lb.  rifles 


and  strike  out  for  the  great  beyond 
to  begin  the  day’s  work.  That  means 
we  leap,  bound,  and  cavort  in  various 
styles  until  noon,  with  an  occasional 
5  minute  rest.  We  have  dinner,  which 
isn’t  too  bad,  except  that  one  is  likely 
to  find  the  entree  embedded  in  the 
heart  of  one’s  dessert,  which  is,  in 
turn,  nested  in  one’s  vegetables.  Then 
we  leap  and  bound  some  more  until 
5:30 — supper  at  six  is  like  dinner  at 


noon — and  then  we’re  on  our  own 
time,  which  technically  means  we  can 
relax  for  a  few  hours,  but  actually  we 
spend  the  time  taking  apart  our  rifles 
into  thousands  of  little  pieces,  clean¬ 
ing  them,  replacing  as  many  of  them 
as  possible,  and  disposing  secretly  of 
any  parts* that  we  simply  can’t  find 
room  for,  and  hoping  they  aren’t  vital 
parts.  Then  we  get  our  other  equip¬ 
ment  in  order,  by  which  time  it  is 


«  6  » 


usually  9 :()()  which  means  lights  out. 
We  then  have  a  choice  of  going  to 
bed  or  going  to  the  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  room  until  11:00.  If  we  go  to 
bed,  we’ve  had  no  spare  time;  if  we 
go  to  the  reading  room,  the  loss  of 
sleep  makes  the  next  day’s  work 
harder.  I  usually  stay  in  a  state  of 
utter  exhaustion,  because  I  have  to 
write  letters  every  night  to  preserve 
the  illusion  that  this  is  still  a  civilized 
world  and  that  there  are  such  things 
as  intelligent  minds  and  constructive 
original  thought  still  in  existence.  An 
old  army  saw  states,  “a  good  soldier 
never  thinks  unless  told  to  do  so,”  but 
I  believe  I  wrote  you  that  in  my  last 
letter.  It  amuses  me,  so  I’m  writing 
all  my  friends  who  are  capable  of  ap¬ 
preciating  it. 

I’ve  got  to  fight  80,000  soldiers  for 
a  seat  on  the  bus  to  Macon, 

A  bientot,  cherie. 

Mata  I  lari,  dearest  heart,  my  little 
tigress — 

The  Chee  Wees  arrived — a  thou¬ 
sand  apologies — humble  ones — for  ac¬ 
cusing  you  of  neglect.  I  have  munched 
upon  them  in  ecstasy  in  all  my  several 
moments  of  spare  time,  and  the  per¬ 
sons  bunking  near  me  have  also 
munched — in  less  ecstasy  since  no 
visions  of  you  popped  into  their 
empty  and  desolate  craniums  with 
each  crunchy  mouthful  (Hm — that’s 
frightfully  like  a  breakfast  cereal 
radio  plug.  I’ve  got  to  do  better  than 
that  or  go  all  out  commercial.) 

I  met  another  interesting  person 
(the  second  since  my  arrival) — a  cor¬ 
poral  with  a  brilliant  mind  and  the 
added  attraction  of  a  criminal  record, 
the  details  of  which  1  ’m  gradually 
wringing  out  of  him. 

Today  we  donned  the  full  sacks, 
which  are  “musts”  for  all  the  style¬ 
conscious  men  in  our  battalion  and 
staggered  some  thousands  of  miles  in 
the  pouring  rain,  after  which  we  stood 
in  the  still  pouring  rain  for  two  and 
a  half  hours  listening  to  a  lecture 
on  the  use  of  the  compass,  which  was 
delivered  by  a  captain  with  a  voice 
which  would  be  worth  millions  on  the 
“Moon  River”  program  if  he’d  mas¬ 
ter  the  fundamentals  of  English 


grammar.  It’s  absolutely  the  most 
sleep-provoking  voice  I ’ve  ever  heard 
in  any  mortal.  Then  we  tottered  back 
to  camp,  where  we  were  instructed  to 
wipe  our  rifles  dry,  dismantle  them, 
and  re-oil  them,  and  then  if  we  had 
time  (which  we  didn’t,  of  course)  to 
take  a  hot  shower  and  change  into  dry 
clothing.  Of  course,  there  is  no  hot 
water  in  the  first  place,  even  if  there 
had  been  time  to  use  it.  This  after¬ 
noon  we  spent  tying  ourselves  into  the 
most  excruciatingly  painful  knots  to 
get  into  the  proper  position  to  shoot 
an  Al  l  rifle.  The  infernal  thing  has 
a  sling  on  it  with  which  it  is  required 
that  we  cut  off  all  circulation  in  our 
left  arms  and  set  in  progress  a  slow 
process  of  strangulation.  After  that, 
we  hurl  ourselves  to  the  ground  in  a 
very  tangled  and  involved  position. 
Then  we’re  supposed  to  fire  the  damn 
thing — provided,  of  course,  we  sur¬ 
vive  the  preparations.  The  trigger  is 
much  nearey  to  my  left  foot  than  to 
my  right  hand,  which  is  utterly  ex¬ 
asperating.  Besides,  if  I  ever  man¬ 
aged  to  get  hold  of  it  and  pull,  the 
recoil  wonld  probably  snap  every 
precious  little  bone  in  my  body  in  that 
strained  position.  It  amounts  to  a 
modern  improved  version  of  the  rack. 

Bed  check  is  in  three  minutes  and 
1  am  still  fully  clothed. 

A  bientot,  cherie. 

«=  #  *  * 

My  dream  girl,  my  goddess  of  mercy, 
Saint ! 

Tonight  was  god  awful.  We’re 
going  to  eat  in  the  field  tomorrow,  so 
our  field  mess  kits  had  to  be  cleaned. 
The  process  might  interest  you.  We 
step  into  our  front  yard,  which  is 
composed  entirely  of  sand,  and  gather 
a  handful  of  it,  with  which  we  proceed 
to  scrub  all  the  skin  off  our  hands  and, 
incidentally,  the  rust  from  our  mess 
gear.  We  then  repeat  the  process  with 
steel  wool,  removing  the  last  shreds 
of  flesh  from  our  fingers.  After  that 
we  scald  them,  whereupon  they  im¬ 
mediately  proceed  to  get  rustier  than 
ever  overnight. 

Today  one  of  my  relatives  (of  the 
god  damn  branch — not  the  attractive 
branch)  wrote  me  a  very  lovely  letter 
in  which  she  vowed  that  I  am  a  sweet 


boy  and  a  real  little  gentleman,  so 
I ’ve  been  in  a  vicious  and  nasty  mood 
all  day.  1  snarled  at  the  sergeant 
(most  unwise — it  will  probably  resnlt 
in  Sunday  K.  P.  for  me),  made  a 
villainously  good  sarcastic  crack  at  a 
corporal  I  don’t  like  (also  unwise — 
that  clinches  the  K.P.)  and  looked  as 
vastly  bored  as  I  actually  was  while 
our  Babbitty  company  commander 
was  lecturing  us  about  something 
vague  and  utterly  beside  the  point. 
Having  thus  reassured  myself  that 
I 'm  neither  sweet  nor  gentlemanly, 
I ’ve  subsided  to  my  sweet,  gentle¬ 
manly  self  tonight.  It  will  prove  to 
he  expensive  reassurance,  but  what 
the  hell  ? 

I  am  seriously  considering  request¬ 
ing  of  a  lieutenant  with  whom  I  am 
on  amicable  terms  that  I  be  put  in  the 
guard  house  for  a  day  and  a  night, 
just  so  I  can  see  what  the  damn  place 
is  like  so  I  can  write  about  it  from 
first-hand  experience  in  the  Post-War 
novel.  What  do  you  think?  Will 
they  consider  me  psychopathic  or  sim¬ 
ply  screwy? 

Tomorrow,  we  go  on  the  rifle  range 
to  shoot  to  see  whether  or  not  we  can 
qualify.  I’m  quite  certain  1  can’t, 
since  the  inability  to  see  even  the 
backboard  of  the  target  handicaps  me 
somewhat.  Those  who  “bolo”  (fail 
to  qualify)  are  forced  to  go  to  town 
dressed  in  a  pair  of  red  flannel  draw¬ 
ers  over  their  uniforms.  I  shall  wear 
mine  with  such  poise  and  graceful 
abandon  that  the  infantry  will  be 
tempted  to  adopt  the  garb  as  its  dress 
uniform. 

As  for  you,  you  are  a  jewel  without 
price,  you  dear,  sweet  girl.  (That 
should  make  you  mad  enough  to  in¬ 
sure  a  continuance  of  your  prompt 
replies.) 

I  must  go  to  bed  now,  or  Barge  will 
be  fretful  and  peevish,  since  I’m  not 
supposed  to  be  bleary-eved  when  I  go 
on  the  range — not  that  it  matters  in 
my  case.  Blear  or  no  blear,  the  bat¬ 
tery  of  targets  in  the  distance  is  just 
a  nice,  rolling  stretch  of  meadow  to 
me. 

Good  night,  my  blossom  (I’m  de¬ 
termined  to  be  the  Woolcott  of  my 
generation,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  un¬ 
original  ephithets  and  appelations.) — 


«  7  » 
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i  up  him  stride  down  the 
alk,  cut  across  that  corner 


vai\l  where  the  grass  didn’t 
r\  any  more,  and  swing  ids 
_  _  -  aiders  as  he  hurried  to  the 

-  -t i As  the  bus  moved  off,  she 
away  from  the  window,  sighed 
happily,  and  glanced  at  the  mirror 
above  the  mantel.  She  wouldn’t  comb 
the  rumple  he’d  made  of  her  dark 
at  es  -not  right  now,  anyway, 
lie  liked  to  see  hair  flying  over  calm 
blue  eyes,  lie  said.  Every  day  right 
after  his  lunch  hour  was  over  and  the 
1:2  MO  Inis  had  pulled  away  from  the 
orange  sign,  she  performed  a  little 
ritual,  because  she  missed  him.  The 
tiny  light  on  the  outside  of  the  vie 
winked  on  as  she  snapped  the  button, 
and  she  opened  the  top  album.  The 
Outdoor  .Music  Festival  in  the  Berk- 
shires.  Ivoussevitzky  and  his  Boston 
"Bolts"  Symphony  Orchestra.  And 
the  “Peer  Gynt  Suite.”  That  had 
been  the  summer  after  they  were  mar¬ 
ried.  just  sixteen  months  ago.  And 
somehow,  when  they'd  played  Grieg, 
it  was  beautiful  in  the  Berkshires,  and 
it  was  cool  and  lovely  in  the  night 
under  the  trees,  and  the  music  was 
theirs.  It  still  was.  Some  evenings 
she  and  Fred  would  turn  off  all  the 
lights  and  have  hot,  black  coffee  and 
cigarettes  and  music  in  their  den-liv- 
ing  room.  That’s  why  she  was  pulling 
out  the  record  of  “Ase’s  Death.” 
That’s- why  she  played  that  album 
after  lunch  while  she  straightened  the 
paper,  emptied  his  ash  tray,  and 
planned  tomorrow’s  meals.  That  was 
her  ritual.  Because  she  missed  him 
already. 

Though  wordless,  the  music  sug¬ 
gested  songs  to  her.  Silly  little 
thoughts  that  fitted  the  mood  and  the 
minor  key  and  the  notes, 
lie  is  gone; 

Fred  has  gone. 

He’s  working  now, 

And  I  miss  him  so. 

The  words  matched  the  rhythm,  over 
and  over.  Dragging  and  slow  and 
oiig  ng  for  something  too  far  away. 

Around  the  ash  tray  was  that  male 
tobacco  smell.  A  whiff  of  him  still 
•here.  The  record  changed.  “Hall 
of  the  .Mountain  King”  next.  Bouncy. 
Fast.  Happy.  It  had  its  words,  too. 


piJt  a  {Pebble  in  \Jour 
Shoe  Mutt* 

By  MARY  ELIZABETH  MERRITT 


It  was  the  pretend-he ’s-on-his-way- 
home  song. 

Now  lie’s  coming  home  again,  home 
again,  home  again; 

Now  lie’s  coming  home  again — 

He’s  running  up  the  stairs. 

With  Brunswick  stew  and  head  let¬ 
tuce  and  fruit  cup  for  tomorrow’s 
lunch,  and  a  pot  roast  with  creamed 
potatoes  and  some  other  things  she’d 
get  later  already  planned  for  tomor¬ 
row’s  dinner,  and  Zelda  splashily 
washing  dishes  in  the  kitchen,  she 
could  get  to  that  book  on  The  Psy¬ 
chology  of  a  Happy  Home  every¬ 
body ’d  been  raving  about.  A  little 
house  was  no  work  at  all  with  a  maid 
and  enough  electrical  appliances. 

Chapter  I,  “The  Family  Circle 
from  Prehistoric  Days,”  Chapter  II, 
“Physical  Necessities  as  a  Founda¬ 
tion”  .  .  .  Chapter  V,  “The  Wife 
with  Leisure  Time”  .  .  .  Me,  right 
now,  she  thought.  A  good  place  to 
start  in  the  book,  and  skip  all  the 
cave-man  tripe. 

“One  of  the  first  realizations  that  a 
wife  must  make  is  that,  though  her 
housework  may  be  completed  early  in 
the  day,  her  husband  is  concentrating 
on  his  business  until  at  least  5  :00  in 
the  afternoon  and  has  not,  as  perhaps 
she  has,  been  anticipating  his  return 
home,  nor  has  she  held  the  center  of 
his  thoughts  during  the  day.  It  is  an 
easy  mistake  for  a  woman  with  plenty 
of  leisure,  especially  if  she  has  been 
married  only  a  short  while,  to  lose 
sight  of  any  outside  interests  except 
her  housekeeping  and  her  husband. 
Soon  arises  the  danger  that  her  nar¬ 
row  range  of  enthusiasm  and  conver¬ 


sation  may  bore  him.  .  .  .  Although 
perhaps  perfectly  contented,  the  wife 
alive  to  the  happiness  of  her  home 
should  acquire  a  hobby,  a  pursuit  that 
would  be  hers  to  develop  and  to  fol¬ 
low,  something  beneficial,  if  possible, 
to  the  household.” 

It  was  like  walking  into  a  dark 
room  and  unexpectedly  seeing  your 
face  shadowed  frighteningly  in  a 
mirror.  Why,  she  was  like  that!  But 
she  and  Fred  had  wonderful  times  to¬ 
gether.  He  wasn’t  bored,  and  she 
didn’t  want  to  do  anything  without 
him. 

“Even  though  the  marriage  is  run¬ 
ning  perfectly  smoothly,  the  wife 
must  take  care  to  continue  to  be  the 
one  pursued.  Her  husband  must 
realize  that  she,  like  him,  has  other 
diversions  and  he  must  compete.” 

Maybe  that  was  right.  Maybe  the 
honeymoon  just  wasn’t  over  yet.  May¬ 
be  sometimes  he  did  get  tired  of  her 
talking  of  nothing  but  bridge  parties 
and  Zelda ’s  breaking  dishes  and  how 
glad  she  was  he’d  come  home  and  how 
long  his  hair  was  getting.  But  he 
really  didn’t  act  like  it — she  didn’t 
think  he  did. 

She  read  farther.  The  man  was 
emphatic.  A  wife  can  be  blind  until 
it’s  too  late.  And  in  addition,  this 
is  a  method  of  self-improvement,  of 
learning.  Maybe  the  guy  knew. 
Maybe  that  was  why  Sue  and  Gail 
told  her  to  read  the  whole  book.  Don’t 
skip  a  word  of  it.  They  taught  school 
and  designed  window  displays  and 
things.  She  couldn’t  teach,  and  she 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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<lj  t  is  from  the  colleges  that  our  airmen  are  coming,  and  the  day  is 
fast  approaching  when  their  planes  will  darken  the  skies  of  our  enemies.  ” 


*  Guaranteed  by  <* 
Good  Housekeeping 

\*0r  you, am 
— H^OVfPTISIO 


FLIGHT  STRIPS 

Flight  strips  which  have  been  con¬ 
structed  as  auxiliary  landing  fields 
along  public  highways  have  prevented 
a  number  of  airplane  crashes  and  have 
saved  several  lives. 

1  he  life  of  a  soldier  at  one  northern 
post  was  saved  when  two  Army  doctors 
were  flown  in  at  night  to  perform  an 
emergency  operation.  Because  of  a 
snowstorm,  the  regular  airfield  could 
not  be  used.  Army  trucks  were  lined 
up  to  illuminate  the  flight  strip  with 
their  headlights  so  that  the  mercy 
plane  could  land  and  take  off. 

In  the  East,  a  heavy  bomber  which 
was  unable  to  locate  a  large  airport 
during  sub-zero  weather,  landed  on  a 
7000-foot  concrete  strip. 

The  strips,  in  addition  to  serving  as 
emergency  landing  fields,  can  be  used 
for  the  dispersion  of  military  aircraft 
in  case  of  enemy  attack. 

Civilian  engineers  and  state  high¬ 
way  officials  who  cooperated  with  the 
War  Department  were  highly  com¬ 
mended  by  Colonel  Stedman  S.  Hanks, 
Air  Corps,  for  their  part  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  flight  strips. 


NEW. ..a  CREAM  DEODORANT 

which  safely 

STOPS  under- arm  PERSPIRATION 


1.  Does  not  rot  dresses  or  men's  shirts. 
Does  not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used  right 
after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  stops  perspiration  1  to  3 
days.  Removes  odor  from  perspira¬ 
tion,  keeps  armpits  dry. 

4.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the  Approv¬ 
al  Seal  of  The  American  Institute  of 
Laundering  for  being  harmless  to 
fabric. 


39< 

/  r  a  jar 

Also  in  10£  and  59^  jars 

ARRID 


DISPATCHES 

Pfc.  James  Harris,  a  Negro  soldier,  was  asked 
which  of  the  Axis  powers  he  would  like  to 
fight  first  and  why.  He  answered,  “Why... 
aaahhh ..  .they’re  all  enemies:  I  jest  as  soon 
fight  all  of  ’em  together,  at  once!” 

★  ★ 

Private  James  Taugher  has  been  told  that  it’s 
against  regulations  for  him  to  date  the  senior 
hostess.  She’s  his  wife. 

★  ★ 

A  young  lady,  returning  from  a  soldier-dance, 
said  that  she  didn’t  believe  that  those  T’s  on 
technician’s  ratings  stood  for  Top  sergeant. 
In  her  opinion,  it  stood  for  Technique. 

★  ★ 

\\  hereas  German  soldiers  eat  such  things  as 
pulpwood  and  paper,  ours  are  going  to  wear  it. 
The  Army  has  unveiled  a  new  paper  underwear 
to  be  worn  as  “extra  insulation”  for  Arctic 
troops.  It  is  disposable  after  one  wearing. 

★  ★ 

Few  soldiers  come  back  from  a  furlough  look¬ 
ing  pink  with  health.  But  Pvt.  Brownie  Kloc, 
back  from  a  ten-day  leave,  was  a  physical 
wreck.  “You  look  as  though  you’d  dissipated 
every  minute,”  a  buddy  remarked.  “That,” 
said  Brownie,  with  a  weary  shake  of  his  head, 
“is  pulling  it  mildly.” 


"It  belongs  to  that  Indian.  He  insisted  on  bringing  his  own  tent." 


Qtea^epa  in  t 


By  BRUNO  ZIRATO 


As  Wyn  Channing  sauntered  lazily 
.down  the  dirt  road  from  the  Cape 
to  the  mainland,  his  mind  was  churn¬ 
ing'  like  butter,  and  the  froth  of  his 
thoughts  bubbled  and  effervesced  on 
his  sensitive  face.  His  carelessly 
groomed  long  blond  hair  flew  helter- 
skelter  in  the  soft  breeze,  and  as  he 
ran  his  tapered  fingers  through  it  he 
smiled  broadly.  It.  was  an  eloquent 
smile — half  complacency  and  half 
pure  joy — the  sort  of  a  smile  he  al¬ 
ways  wore  just  before  be  looked  in  a 
mirror.  Wyn  needed  a  mirror  right 
now.  lie  had  to  see  if  his  red  woolen 
sport  shirt  and  light  blue  scarf  were 
jaunty  enough — if  his  white  flannel 
trousers  were  correctly  wrinkled — 
whether  they  draped  just  enough  over 
his  blue  canvas  shoes.  Shrugging  his 
shoulders  and  taking  for  granted  that 
his  costume  was  more — much  more — 
than  adequate,  Wyn  hastened  his  step 
over  the  long  wooden  bridge  that  sep¬ 
arated  the  Cape  from  the  village.  His 
eyes  sparkled  and  shot  amused  glances 
at  the  fishermen  who  lined  the  bridge. 
He  didn’t  take  stock  in  the  fact  that 
they  hardly  noticed  him.  The  village 
was  right  ahead.  It  was  a  rather  typ¬ 
ical  New  England  village  with  a  main 
street,  a  post  office,  a  ten-to-a-dollar 
store  and  a  town  hall.  In  winter  its 
life  was  a  fireside  hibernation  with 
big  breakfasts,  hot  buttered  rum,  and 
boiled  dinners.  Hut  this  was  the  early 
part  of  June  and  the  Cape  Cod  play¬ 
house  had  swelled  the  ranks  with  a 
group  of  dreamy-eved.  weirdly  dressed 
youngsters  who  called  themselves  ac¬ 


tors.  Wyn  Channing  was  an  actor. 
He  had  joined  the  company  after  his 
sophomore  year  in  college  and  the 
transition  was  far  from  arduous.  Wyn 
had  acted  all  his  life.  He  had  posed 
his  way  through  grammar  school, 
bluffed  his  way  through  high-school, 
and  flunked  out  of  college.  Even  this 
last  was  a  bit  of  play-acting,  for  Wyn 
could  have  had  an  enviable  record. 
He  found,  however,  that  the  more  “in¬ 
teresting”  people  in  life  had  all  either 
flunked  out  of  college  or  never  gone. 
Since  Wyn  had  unfortunately  entered 
Syracuse,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
flunk  out.  Wyn  confessed  that  it  was 
harder  for  him  to  flunk  out  than  to 
get  good  grades — the  confession  of 
course  was  rattled  off  easily  and 
quickly,  but  Wyn  was  careful  to  hint 
that  his  was  no  ordinary  intelligence. 
There  was  a  good  bit  of  humor  in  this 
egocentric  confession  (and  in  other 
euphuisms  that  Wyn  reeled  off  with 
characteristic  lassitude),  but  Tony 
Boardman  and  Gill  Masters  who  were 
his  chief  listeners  never  laughed.  Their 
sympathy  with  his  problem — as  Wyn 
himself  had  christened  it — was  sin¬ 
cere.  Sincere,  however,  only  in  that 
Thespian  tinsel  rampant  in  summer 
playhouses.  His  father  and  mother, 
who  were  normal  human  beings,  of¬ 
fered  him  no  sympathy  at  all—  in  fact, 
had  told  him  either  to  make  good  at 
college  or  get  out.  Wyn  was  over- 
joyed  at  this  ultimatum.  He  had 
packed  his  grip  and  made  a  grandiose 
exit — it  made  a  beautiful  ending  to 
the  problem  of  his  youth.  And  Wyn 


was  hardly  loath  to  pad  any  prosaic 
spots  in  his  life  with  the  tropical  fruit 
of  his  tangential  imagination. 

Tony  and  Gill  were  his  best  friends. 
Tony,  a  long,  awkward  lad  of  twenty- 
two,  walked  like  a  farmer  and  talked 
like  Oxford.  An  inveterate  drinker 
and  smoker,  Tony’s  favorite  pose  was 
that  of  hard-bitten  cynical  roue.  The 
fact  that  the  larger  percentage  of  his 
parts  were  those  of  young  exuberant 
college  lads  was  his  cross. 

It  was  hard  for  Wyn  to  think  of 
Gill  Masters  clearly.  She  had  seduced 
him  two  weeks  after  he  had  joined  the 
company  and  not  even  his  well-ferti¬ 
lized  poise  was  armor  against  her  lush 
body  and  sensuous  eyes.  It  would  he  a 
gross  misnomer  to  call  Wyn  her  victim 
oi'  prey,  for  he  had  submitted  to  her 
blandishments  with  the  zest  of  a  Tris¬ 
tan.  Gill  was  a  strange  girl.  Not  an 
especially  good  actress,  she  had  joined 
the  troupe  so  she  could  “meet  peo¬ 
ple.”  She  had  that  happy  feminine 
quality  of  summarily  choosing  to 
whom  she  should  be  the  next  mistress. 
Wyn  was  her  current  choice,  li  was 
as  cool  as  that — but  Wyn  never  knew 
it.  Tony  did,  however,  and  thought 
Wyn ’s  blind  faith  and  adoring  love 
rather  amusing.  The  two  had  argued 
over  this  point  more  than  once,  but  it 
had  always  ended  by  Tony’s  neatly 
clipping  Wyn  on  the  point  of  his  chin 
and  putting  him  to  bed.  After  a  two- 
hour  period  of  sheepishness  the  next 
day,  they  had  walked  to  the  village 
in  silence,  had  a  few  drinks  and  come 
back  in  jovial  spirits. 

If  Tony  and  Gill  were  Wyn’s  best 
friends,  they  were  hardly  affectionate 
to  each  other.  Tony,  in  a  mood  of  cool 
defiance,  had  resisted — spurned,  if 
you  will — the  advances  of  Mistress 
Masters,  as  he  had  dubbed  her  to  his 
own  great  amusement.  Gill  never  for¬ 
gave  him  for  that.  Wyn  didn't  know 
about  it.  Tony  and  Gill  did  have  one 
thing  in  common — they  were  “vets.” 
On  the  stage  for  four  years  and  five 
years  respectively,  they  knew  “the 
ropes.”  They  both  realized  that  their 
own  talents  were  limited  and  that 
Wyn’s  were  amazing.  They  were  both 
jealous.  This  envy  was  their  only  tie. 

Wyn  Channing  didn’t  know  all  this. 
As  he  sailed  into  the  post  office,  his 
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v  were  on  only  one  t h inir — li is 
-  ,:ii  amor  this  evening.  It  was 
pregnant  with  possibilities, 
and  Wyn  was  blissful,  lie 
actually  apologized  to  Tony  for 
i i i u  him  out  of  the  role,  and  Tony 
pted  the  apology  with  his  tongue 

i  his  cheek.  Gill  was  to  be  in  the 
play  too.  and  Wyn  thought  of  that 
t"  lie  had  no  mail  and  decided  that 
he  would  go  over  to  the  “lime"  and 
have  a  drink.  He  creaked  up  the  steps 
t"  the  porch  where  vacationing  school¬ 
teachers  ogled  at  him  with  badly  re- 
pivssed  emotions.  Jack  Kitchens,  the 
director  and  author  of  this  particular 
play,  was  in  the  bar.  and  he  called 
over  to  Wyn. 

“Channing.  old  boy!  Join  me  in  a 
bit  of  Bacchus. " 

Wyn  smiled  his  best  smile  and  slid 
onto  the  seat  next  to  Kitchens. 

■‘Afternoon.  Mr.  Kitchens.” 

“Channing,  you're  doing  some  good 
work  in  the  play.  That  scene  you  have 
with  Masters  is  fine.  Too  bad  she  had 
to  -.pod  it  on  you  at  yesterday’s  re¬ 
hearsal.  She  hams  up  every  other 
line.  ” 

“I  didn’t  think  she  was  bad  at  all, 
sir.  On  the  contrary  I  thought  she  did 
a  lot  better  than  I  did.” 

'  ‘  What  .’!!.’  You  ’re  crazy !  Just  be- 

•  ause  she  swings  a  mean  hip  and  is 
built  like  a  roadster  with  a  convertible 
top  doesn ’t  mean  she  can  act. 

Wyn  made  a  move  to  interrupt. 
Kitchens  held  up  his  hand. 

“  1  know.  ...  I  know!  You  two  are 
having  yourself  an  affair.  Well,  I 
don't  give  a  hoot  in  hell  .  .  .  she  still 
can't  act.  Say,  where  in  the  name  of 
Ood  did  you  pick  up  that  gesture  you 

•  isi*(  1  >hi  the  ‘I  will  NOT !’  line?” 

“Tony  suggested  it  to  me.” 

“  Well,  for  Christ’s  sake  tell  Board- 
man  to  stuff  it.  Young  men  with  an 
inch  of  semen  in  them  just  don’t 
stamp  their  foot!” 

“I  guess  you’re  right!” 

“Course  I’m  right.  Well,  whattava 
gonna  have?” 

“Scotch  and  soda.” 

II  ey  Zeke  .  .  .  rassle  up  a  scotch 
:  r  this  poor  bastard,  will  ya '?  That 
barkeeper  is  the  slowest  thing  in  New 
England,  and  that's  savin’  something, 
hook  what  you  doin’  this  p.m.?” 


“Well,  1  was  thinking  of  going  rid¬ 
ing  with  Gill.  Why?” 

“Because  you're  cancelling  your 
Centaurian  appointment  with  the 
nymph  and  going  to  work  on  some 
lines  with  me.  1  can  make  an  actor 
out  of  you  .  .  .  but  you  ’re  going  to 
have  to  work.  And  for  the  love  of 
Jesus  stop  wearing  mufflers  in  your 
shirt — they  went  out  with  William 
Farnum.  ” 

Wyn  was  faced  with  a  problem  .  .  . 
he  wanted  to  be  an  actor — a  good  one 
— more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  But  Jack  Kitchens  just  got  on 
his  nerves.  The  fact  that  Kitchens 
knew  more  about  the  stage  than  any¬ 
one  he  had  ever  met  didn’t  atone  for 
the  way  he  was  knifing  his  friends  and 
his  clothes.  Wyn  didn’t  say  a  word. 
Jack  continued,  his  voice  rising  higher 
and  higher. 

‘‘Now  look  here!  I  know  that  you 
think  it’s  flashy  to  wear  scarfs  in  your 
neck  and  go  around  with  a  pseudo- 
cynic  like  Boardman  and  debauch 
every  other  night  with  a  slut  like  Mas¬ 
ters,  but  I’m  telling  you  right  here 
and  now,  that  the  stage  just  ain’t  that 
way.  Look  at  Cornell,  Anderson, 
Gwenn,  all  of  them — sure  they  go 
around  with  their  noses  in  the  air,  se¬ 
duce  or  get  seduced,  drink  like  fish, 
but  they  still  know  how  to  act.  No 
matter  how  stuck  up  you  think  they 
are,  you  got  to  remember  that  they 
have  a  right  to  be.  You  can’t  be  an 
actor  by  being  somebody’s  mistress  or 
by  wearing  canvas  shoes.  That’s  what 
they  all  say  but  you’ll  find  out  tin* 
longer  you  live  that  what  ‘‘they  all” 
say  is  usually  a  lot  of  tripe.  You’re 
young — :you  got  talent — a  lot  of  it — 
you’re  good  looking — and  you  got 
brains.  Like  I  said  I  can  make  an  ac¬ 
tor  out  of  you.” 

Wyn  was  silent.  His  house  of  cards 
or  what  have  you  was  crumbling. 
Somewhere,  way  deep  inside  him,  lie 
knew  that  Kitchens  was  right,  lie 
knew  he  had  talent,  lie  knew  that 
that  gesture  of  Tony’s  seemed  awfully 
silly  to  him.  But  he  didn’t  know  .  .  . 
he  just  didn’t  know.  And  the  way  lie 
talked  about  Gill — was  he  right?  He 
still  didn’t  say  a  word.  Kitchens 
looked  at  him  smiling. 

“What’s  the  matter,  kid?  Every¬ 


thing  going  black  ?  1  ’m  sorry  I  had  to 
put  it  so  hard  but  I  knew  that  some¬ 
one  had  to  tell  you.  For  Christ’s 
sake,  get  onto  yourself!  I  know  how 
you  feel — 1  was  a  fair-haired  boy  my¬ 
self.  An  old  costume  man  put  me  wise 
and  I  was  so  mad  at  him  that  I  threw 
him  downstairs.  He  nearly  died — and 
1  grew  up.  That’s  what  you  have  to 
do — grow  up  .  .  .  hey!  where  you 
goin  ’?” 

Wyn  Channing  had  quickly  gotten 
off  the  stool.  His  mind  was  churning 
again,  but  there  was  no  smile  on  his 
face.  He  walked  quickly  down  the 
steps  and  rushed  into  the  sun-baked 
street.  The  heat  was  oppressive  to  him 
and  he  climbed  briskly  up  the  hill  to 
the  orchard  of  Old  Man  Winters. 
Heedless  of  his  spotless  white  pants, 
he  sat  under  a  crippled,  bent  old  apple 
tree. 

The  town  was  stretched  out  before 
him  and  in  the  distance  he  could  see 
the  converted  barn  where  he  was  to 
walk  the  boards  that  night.  Tears 
were  in  Wyn  Channing ’s  eyes — 
shameless,  salty  tears  which  distorted 
the  panorama  as  his  eddying  thoughts 
were  cankering  his  whole  life.  lie  had 
not  worn  his  cloak  of  conceit  long 
enough  for  it  to  be  impervious 
against  the  pointed  reality  and  truth 
of  Kitchens’  remarks.  He  had  run 
away  from  himself  for  twenty  years — 
was  happy  that  way — and  now  had 
been  placed  face  to  face  with  himself. 
Somehow  he  couldn’t  look  the  other 
way  ...  he  was  fascinated  by  the  very 
shallowness,  tinsel,  and  hypocrisy. 
Suddenly  lie  knew  that  he  hated  Jack 
Kitchens,  hated  him  from  the  depths 
of  his  heart.  He  got  up  quickly  and 
lit  a  cigarette.  For  the  first  time  he 
noticed  that  someone  was  lying  in  the 
grass  a  little  distance  away. 

She  smiled,  tossed  away  the  cat-tail 
she  had  been  carelessly  chewing,  and 
came  toward  Wyn. 

“You  seem  to  have  made  quite  a  de¬ 
cision.” 

Wyn  wanted  very  desparately  to 
lie  aloof  and  a  little  peeved.  But  some¬ 
how  the  way  she  smiled,  the  way  her 
eyes  twinkled  made  him  lose  his  indig¬ 
nation.  She  came  over  and  stood  by 
him.  Wyn  looked  at  her — beautiful 
hair,  brown  eyes,  nice  figure — flow- 
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ered  blouse  with  a  blue  linen  skirt  and 
saddle  shoes.  Wyn  didn’t  say  a  word. 

“My  name  is  Cam  Winters  and  if 
you  tell  me  I ’m  very  bold  and  shame¬ 
less.  you’ll  be  quite  right!’’ 

“I  wasn’t  going  to  say  that.  You 
did  rather  startle  me,  though.  I  imag¬ 
ine  1  was  lost  in  some  sort  of  a  reverie 
when  I  first  caught  a  glimpse  of  you." 

“Reverie!  More  like  a  blue  funk,  1 
think.  What  you  need  is  some  of 
Dad’s  apple  cider.  Won’t  you  come 
over  to  the  house  and  have  some?” 

“You  don’t  even  know  who  I  am 
and  you  ask  me  over  to  your  house. 
How’s  that?” 

“But  I  do  know  who  you  are. 
You’re  one  of  the  actors  down  at  the 
playhouse.  And  you  don't  exactly 
look  dangerous!” 

“You’re  a  funny  kid! 

But  I  guess  I  would  like 
some  cider  .  .  .  haven’t 
had  any  for  years!” 

“Well,  come  on  then. 

By  the  way,  it  might  help 
if  I  knew  your  name — Dad 
might  just  possibly  ask!" 

“Oh!  Sorry.  Wyn  Chan- 
ning.  ” 

“Is  that  your  stage 
name  ?” 

“Funny  your  asking  me 
that  .  .  .  no  it  isn’t,  believe  it  or  not! 

‘ 1 1 ’m  glad  of  that.  ...” 

“Why?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  .  .  .  don’t  like 
people  to  change  their  names  .  .  .  just 
a  quirk,  I  guess.” 

They  had  walked  along  a  field  of 
uncut  grass  punctuated  by  the  wrin¬ 
kled  trunks  of  grotesquely  misshaped 
apple  trees.  Just  ahead  now  was  a 
white  house  with  green  shutters. 
Around  two  sides,  a  long  porch  curled 
with  a  green  awning  leaning  trimly 
over  the  western  part.  Cam  and  Wyn 
walked  up  the  steps  to  the  porch  in 
silence.  A  brown  old  man  was  sitting 
in  a  rocker. 

“Dad,  this  is  Wyn  Channing,  one 
of  the  actors  down  at  the  summer  the¬ 
atre.  1  think  he  needs  some  cider." 

Mr.  Winters  looked  up  from  a  farm 
catalogue.  lie  smiled — his  yellow 
teeth  shifting  a  pipe  from  one  side  of 
his  mout h  to  the  other. 


“Needs  some  cider,  eh?  Well,  came 
to  the  right  place.  You  know  where 
’tis,  daughter.  Give ’em  some.” 

Wyn  smiled  at  his  laconic  manner 
of  speech.  It  was  typical  of  these  New 
Englanders  who  were  parsimonious 
even  down  to  their  language. 

“Okay,  Pop!” 

Cam  suddenly  grabbed  Wyn ’s  hand 
and  gently  dragged  him  around  the 
porch  to  a  small  door  leading  to  a 
large  kitchen  with  a  huge  coal  stove 
in  the  middle.  Cam  reached  up  on  the 
third  shelf  of  the  cupboard  and 
brought  down  a  gallon  jug. 

“Here,”  she  said  as  she  poured  him 


a  tumbler  full  of  deep  brown  cider. 
“Best  in  Massachusetts.” 

Wyn  tasted  it  appreciatively — it 
was  really  good.  He  said  so. 

“Thanks,  but  I  hate  the  stuff.” 

Wyn  couldn’t  help  laughing.  As  he 
did.  he  noticed  it  was  the  first  natural 
easy  laugh  he  had  enjoyed  in  weeks. 

“You  hate  the  stuff,  yet  you  tell  me 
it’s  just  the  thing  I  need.  You’re 
terrific.” 

“Not  quite.  Do  me  a  favor,  will 
you  ? ’  ’ 

“  Name  it.” 

“Take  your  scarf  off  for  me.” 

Wyn  started  just  a  little.  But  he 
took  it  off  easily  and  willingly. 

“That’s  better.  Now  just  relax  and 
forget  you’re  an  actor.  You  people 


are  always  so  keyed- up.  What  you 
need  is  to  sleep  more.  ’  ’ 

Wyn  laughed  again.  They  had 
walked  back  out  on  the  porch  and 
were  sitting  on  the  swinging  couch  to¬ 
gether.  Cam  smiled-at  him. 

“Can  you  stay  for  dinner?” 

“Stay  for  dinner?  Cam,  I’d  like  to, 
but  I  really  have  to  get  back.  I  do  my 
first  bit  of  acting  tonight  and  I  ought 
to  go  over  a  few  of  my  lines.  Thanks 
anyway,  but.  ...” 

“Now  look  here,  if  you  don’t  know 
your  lines  by  now  you’ll  never  know 
them.  You  just  stay  for  dinner  and 
relax.  You’ll  be  better  than  ever  to¬ 
night.” 

Wyn  stayed  for  dinner.  He  ate 
heartily  and  with  pleasure.  Cam  and 
he  talked  about  everything — Mr.  Win¬ 
ters  injecting  a  few  terse  remarks 
with  telling  effectiveness.  Wyn  was 
enjoying  himself.  He  had  forgotten 
Gill  and  Tony  and  Kitchens.  Almost 
forgotten  the  play.  Cam  was  so  fresh 
and  lovely  ...  so  natural  ...  so  easy 
to  talk  to.  They  finished  dinner  and 
went  out  for  a  walk.  The  sun  was 
hesitating  over  the  horizon  and  the 
sky  was  changing  momentarily  with 
varicolored  hues.  As  they  walked 
through  the  orchard,  Wyn  took  Cam’s 
hand  in  his.  The  swells  and  dips  of 
the  land  brought  them  from  dusk  to 
evening  in  quick  cycles.  Atop  one  of 
the  crests  which  overlooked  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Wyn  suddenly  stopped  and  drew 
Cam  towards  him  as  he  sat  down  in 
the  tall  crisp  grass.  Cam  looked  up  at 
him. 

‘  ‘  Nervous  ?” 

“A  little.  ...” 

“Why  don’t  you  lie  down  .  .  .  and 
put  your  head  in  my  lap,”  Cam  whis¬ 
pered  softly.  They  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing  for  a  good  while.  Wyn  suddenly 
sat  up. 

“Cam,  I’ve  got  to  go.” 

“Yes  ...  I  suppose  you  do.” 

Wyn  leaned  over  and  kissed  her 
lightly  on  the  mouth.  Cam  put  her 
arms  around  him  and  drew  him  to¬ 
wards  her.  Wyn  kissed  her  again — 
long  and  hard. 

“You  had  better  go,  Wyn.” 

He  rose  slowly  still  holding  Cam’s 
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she  looked  at  hint  openly  ami 

•  Bye.  Wyn.'' 

Wyn  hesitated  a  moment.  Then 
softly  .  .  .  •' Bye.  Cam !” 

II,  turned  away  slowly  and  walked 
down  the  path  to  the  village.  He 

in't  turn  around  but  he  knew  that 
Cam  was  standing  there  looking  at 
him.  lie  held  his  blue  scarf  in  his 
hand  as  he  walked  down  the  main 
street.  The  clock  in  the  post  office 
startled  him.  lie  was  almost  late.  He 
ran  across  the  bridge  and  up  the  dirt 
road  leading  to  the  playhouse.  He 
rushed  in.  Jack  Kitchens  was  the  first 
to  greet  him. 

“Jesus  Christ  on  a  Christcraft! 
Where  in  hell  have  you  been?” 

“Walking  in  an  apple  orchard,” 
said  Wyn  simply. 

“Walking  in  an  apple  orchard!! 
Holy  jumping  rattlesnakes!!  Walk¬ 
ing  in  an  orchard !  I  write  the  best 
play  since  Lear  and  my  actors  go 
walking  in  orchards.  For  Christ’s 


sake.  Channing.  get  that  glaze  out  of 
your  eyes  and  get  dressed.  I'll  be  a 
son  of  a  bitch  if  I’ve  ever  heard  of 
anything  like  his  before!!  Jesus!  An 
orchard!  .Jesus  ! !  ” 

Wyn  walked  slowly  to  his  dressing 
room.  He  took  off  his  clothes  and 
started  applying  his  make-up  hur¬ 
riedly.  He  took  out  his  handkerchief 
and  carefully  wiped  the  trace  of  lip¬ 
stick  from  his  lips.  He  thought  of 
Cam.  He  thought  of  Grill.  He  shook 
his  head.  He  looked  blindly  at  the 
two  smears  of  red  on  his  handkerchief. 
He  applied  more  grease  paint.  Auto¬ 
matically  he  repeated  his  opening  line 
over  and  over  again.  He  finished 
dressing.  As  he  opened  the  door  to 
his  dressing  room  he  stopped — ran 
back  to  the  table,  filing  the  scarf  on 
the  floor  and  feverishly"  picked  up  the 
handkerchief.  He  looked  at  it  again, 
gripped  his  hand  tight  about  it,  and 
thrust  it  into  his  pocket.  Standing  in 
the  wings  he  hardly  heard  Gill’s  and 
Tony’s  muffledly  anxious  queries.  His 


cue.  His  entered  left  wing,  hand  in 
pocket. 

&  &  * 

Jack  Kitchens  was  the  first  to  enter 
the  dressing  room.  His  sheepish  grin 
was  a  poor  mask  for  the  effervescent 
joy  that  was  bubbling  inside  him. 

“Jesus,  kid,  you  were  terrific !  Posi¬ 
tively  terrific]  I’m  sorry  about  get¬ 
ting  mad  at  you  out  there,  but  Christ! 
I  was  worried.” 

Tony  and  Gill  rushed  in.  Gill  threw 
her  arms  around  Wyn’s  neck  and 
kissed  him.  She  and  Wyn  remained 
in  each  other’s  arms  as  she  said, 
“Darling,  you  were  thrilling.  Abso¬ 
lutely  thrilling.  I  never  knew  you 
could  act  like  that.”  Her  deep  voice 
rang  with  emotion.  Wyn  was  smiling 
complacently  as  Tony  came  over  to 
him  and  shook  his  hand  silently. 

“Best  piece  of  acting  I’ve  seen  in 
years ! ’  ’ 

“Boardman’s  right,”  chimed  in 
Kitchens.  “You  were  terrific!” 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


For  the  best 
spaghetti  in 
town  .... 


BETTY’S  SPAGHETTI  HOUSE 
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Dukesters  all  know  that  for  good 
food,  drinks,  and  friendly  at¬ 
mosphere  there’s  just  no  place 
like  Betty’s  Spaghetti  House. 

Above  we  see  Bob  Nanni,  Chi 
Phi.  Sgt.  Joseph  F.  Exler,  Sgt. 
Donald  B.  Furst.  Bobby  Bute, 
Alpha  T  au  Omega,  and  Staff 
Sgt.  Thomas  Van  Ilecke  about 
to  enjoy  one  of  Betty’s  delicious 
meals. 
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G.  I.  Educational  Growth 

TESTS  to  assess  the  educational  growth  of  military  per¬ 
sonnel  during  the  period  of  service  in  the  armed  forces 
are  being  prepared  by  the  Army.  Results  will  be  certified 
upon  request  to  schools  and  colleges  for  their  evaluation  of 
the  educational  achievement  represented  by  the  test  scores. 

Proposed  by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute 
Advisory  Committee  and  indorsed  by  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education,  the  plan  has  been  approved  by  a  number 
of  regional  and  national  accrediting  associations.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  testing  program  will  help  the  servicemen, 
upon  return  to  civil  life,  to  obtain  academic  credit  for  edu¬ 
cational  growth  in  service.  This  applies  also  to  the 
Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  the  Women’s  Reserve 
Units  of  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve,  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Reserve,  and  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
Reserve. 

Formal  courses  of  instruction  are  offered  by  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Institute  for  use  by  service  personnel 
during  off-duty,  spare  time.  Over  500  high  school,  tech¬ 
nical,  and  college  correspondence  courses  are  available 
from  79  cooperating  colleges  and  universities  under  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Government.  In  addition  to  voluntary  study, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  given  train¬ 
ing  courses  in  specialist  schools,  courses  varying  from  a 
few  weeks  concentrated  instruction  in  radio  communica¬ 
tion  to  a  several  months  course  in  meteorology. 

Large  numbers  will  see  service  in  foreign  countries. 
Thousands  will  receive  and  apply  instruction  in  foreign 
languages.  A  comprehensive  educational  film  program, 
forums,  discussion  groups,  lectures,  and  exhibits  are 
offered  service  personnel.  Each  of  the  armed  forces  pro¬ 
vides  a  library  service,  the  Army  alone  operating  2,000 
libraries  equipped  with  books  totalling  more  than  7,500,- 
000. 

All  of  these  contribute  to  educational  growth.  The  tests 
to  measure  this  educational  growth  will  be  administered 
upon  request  and  the  results  placed  on  record.  The  tests 
for  use  at  the  high  school  level  will  consist  of  comprehen¬ 
sive  objective  examinations  in  each  of  five  major  fields  of 
educational  development:  correctness  and  effectiveness  of 
expression,  ability  to  interpret  reading  materials  in  the 
social  studies,  or  in  the  naural  sciences,  or  in  literature, 
and  general  mathematical  ability.  A  similar  but  more 
difficult  range  of  tests  will  be  provided  for  the  college  level. 
Standards  for  the  tests  will  be  established  by  their  try-out 
with  groups  of  high  school  seniors  and  college  freshmen. 
Separate  standards  will  be  fixed  for  schools  in  different 
geographical  regions  and  for  schools  of  different  types. 


“See!  Wear  a  Tan  gee  Satin-Finish  Lipstick 
and  you  get  convoyed  every  time!” 


How  that  Tangee  Satin-Finish  delivers  the  goods! 
Smooth  as  a  dream.  So  smooth,  in  fact,  that  it  seems 

to  apply  itself . bringing  your  lips  a  satin-y 

perfection,  an  exquisite  grooming! 

Try  any  one  of  Tangee  s  glorious  colors.  Thanks 
to  the  exclusive  Satin-Finish  it  will 
not  only  bring  life  to  your  lips. ..but 
life  that  lasts  for  long,  long  hours! 


WITH  THE  NEW  SATIN-FINISH 


•  TANGEE  MEDIUM-RED, TANGEE  NATURAL, TANGEE  THEATRICAL  RED. TANGEE  RED-RED 


Captain 

Hewitt  T.  Wheless 

Army  Air  Corps 
University  of  Texas 

Wheless  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Ser¬ 
vice  Cross  for  piloting 
a  bomber 


Lieutenant 
Anthony  J.  Quigley 

Navy  Air  Corps 

Loyola  University  '39  „ 

For  the  bombing  of  a 
Japanese  aircraft  ear- 

Battle  jLiw| 

of  the  Coral  Sea,  Quig¬ 
ley  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross.  His  plane 
crippled,  Quigley  crash-landed  and  spent 
twenty-one  days  with  cannibals  before  rescued. 


on  a  success¬ 
ful  raid  against  two  enemy  transports.  Al¬ 
though  attacked  by  eighteen  Japanese  pursuit 
planes,  he  brought  his  plane  home  safely. 


|  J  Lt.  Commander 

Solomon  Isquith 

Naval  Academy 

attack  on  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  Isquith  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross.  He 
holds  the  Victory  Medal,  Atlantic  Fleet  Clasp, 
and  the  China  Service  Medal. 


Virginia  Military  Inst.  '14  ^ 

nil  j\\  cr  as  (>hi6f  of  ^ , 

the  Operations  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  General  Staff  in  Washington.  Gen¬ 
eral  Handy  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
reports  of  the  war’s  progress. 


Lieutenant  lN, 

Harold  R.  Mazza 

of  San  Francisco  '34  , 

\ssigned  aboard  the  cHK 

ill-fated  U.  S.  S.  Lex-  MjKk 

ington,  Mazza  was  di-  gjggj 

rectly  responsible  for 

the  ultimate  loss  of  a  Japanese  vessel  during 
the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  by  torpedoing,  at 
close  range,  a  vital  part  of  the  enemy  ship. 


IKBi  University  of  Vermont 

bombing  and  strafing 
Clark  Field,  during  the  early  stages  of  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Philippines,  Heidger  saved  many  lives 
by  administering  first  aid  to  the  victims. 


“ QxeaAepaint  ” 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

Wyn  started  undressing.  Gill  and 
Tony  left  the  room.  Kitchens  beamed 
broadly.  “I  told  you  you  could  he  an 
actor.  You  were  terrific  !  ” 

Wyn  smiled  again  and  muttered  a 
“thanks.”  He  took  off  his  coat  and 
pants.  As  he  put  on  a  yellow  silk  shirt 
and  blue  pants,  he  looked  at  himself  in 
the  mirror.  He  nodded.  He  robbed 
the  pockets  of  his  stage  costume.  He 
pulled  out  the  handkerchief  and 
looked  indifferently  at  the  smudges  of 
lipstick.  He  chuckled  humorlessly, 
threw  it  into  the  corner,  picked  up  his 
blue  scarf  and  wrapped  it  around  his 
neck.  He  looked  into  the  mirror, 
laughed  again,  and  opened  the  door 
to  t lie  dressing  room.  Walking  briskly 
down  the  narrow  corridor,  he  stopped 
in  front  of  Gill’s  dressing-room.  He 
knocked  twice. 

“Gill,  darling!  Are  you  ready?” 
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Wilkins’  Jewelry 

We  have 

a  complete  assortment 
of  watches  and  jewelry, 
all  reasonably  priced ! 

305  W.  Main  St. 
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SETS  THE  PACE  FOR  THE 
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This  war-time  Easter,  American  women  are  buying  only  what  they 
need  .  .  .  and  putting  extra  money  into  War  Bonds  that  will  bring 
a  fighting  man  home  sooner.  And  the  fashions  they  do  buy  represent 
the  best  in  Yankee  skill  and  ingenuity  .  .  .  are  even  more  exciting 
than  in  previous  years,  and  are  made  on  the  firm  basis  of  quality 
and  durability. 

Here  you’ll  find  a  galaxy  of  flattering  costumes,  waiting  to  be 
carried  home  ...  to  lend  charm  and  versatility  to  coming  spring 
days  and  nights  .  .  .  and  to  garner  orchids  of  compliments  in  the 
Easter  parade. 


Durham ’s  Best  Store  Since  1886 
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ilJu£t  a  Pebble  in  l/oul 
£, hoe  J4u\t* 

Continued  from  Pagi  8) 

w.is  anything  hut  artistic  and  com¬ 
mercial. 

.  .  Suggested  are  lied  Cross  work, 
Niuily  courses.  handicrafts,  helping  in 
community  centers,  such  as  the  USO, 
YWCA.  etc.,  music.  Little  Theater 
productions,  painting  china,  garden¬ 
ing.  ..."  Gardening!  Perfect.  She 
knew  nothing  about  it  and  had  never 


even  bothered  with  it.  Because  it  was 
too  much  trouble.  But  she  was  bound 
to  enjoy  it.  Everybody  liked  flowers, 
didn't  they?  You  just  couldn't  help 
it.  could  you  ?  And  she  was  sure  Fred 
shuddered  at  the  sight  of  dirt  sprin¬ 
kled  with  seeds  and  weeds.  The  per¬ 
fect  solution. 

She  began  her  self-discipline  by 
turning  off  “Anitra's  Dance”  in  the 
middle  and  not  looking  at  Fred’s  pic¬ 
ture  as  she  bounded  up  the  steps  two 
at  a  time. 

To  get  to  the  library  took  a  fifteen- 


minute  pleasure  walk,  a  twelve-minute 
exercise  walk,  or  an  eight-minute  hur¬ 
ry,  hurry  walk.  In  eight  and  a  half 
minutes  she  was  pulling  off  her  pig¬ 
skin  gloves  and  asking  where  to  look 
for  garden  books.  In  eleven  minutes 
she  was  reading  the  shellacked  num¬ 
bers  on  the  backs  of  them  : 

580.3 

B155H  Bailey,  Hortus:  a  Concise 
Dictionary  of  Gardening 
635.9 

B277G  Barron,  Gardening  for  flic 
Small  Place 
635.9671 

W673R  Wilder,  The  Dock  Garden 

There  "wasn’t  so  very  much  room  in 
their  little  back  yard  for  a  garden  be¬ 
cause  an  inconvenient  rock  Fred  was 
attached  to  had  never  been  moved. 
The  Dock  Garden,  by  Wilder.  The 
Dock  Garden  for  a  Small  Place  by 
Stiles.  Well,  well.  While  she  was 
carrying!  them  to  the  circulation  desk, 
she  was  hurriedly  yanking  the  cards 
from  the  yellow  envelopes  in  the 
backs. 

On  her  way  to  the  hardware  store, 
she  began  trying  to  get  a  lover-of-the- 
soil  expression  on  her  face  and  a  bit 
of  self-assurance  in  her  voice  to  im¬ 
press  the  clerk.  It  would  be  a  man, 
and  he’d  probably  have  been  raised 
on  a  farm,  and  is  she  asked  for  too 
many  wrong  things,  he’d  start  re¬ 
membering  the  intellectual  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  male  animal.  Trowel, 
men’s  cumbersome  work  gloves  for 


Hibberd's  florist 

Celebrate  Easter  in  the 
good,  old-fashioned  way — 
send  flowers!  They  are  sure 
to  please !  We  have  a  splen¬ 
did  home-grown  assortment. 

Fresh  Flowers  at  all  Hours! 

HIBBERD’S 

Cor.  Parrish  &  Corcoran  Sts. 


The  word  is  going  ’round  all  over  East  Campus  that  if  one  wants 
the  best  in  style  and  quality  she  must  take  up  in  the  fashion 
world  where  West  Campus  left  off.  Above  we  see  RUTH  JOLLY, 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  who  wears  a  blue  and  tan  edieeked  tweed 
jacket  atop  her  tennis  togs.  SARAH  CLARKSON,  Pi  Phi, 

■  •  houses  a  casual  cotton  sport  shirt  in  a  gay  color  combination  of 
brown,  tan  and  white.  You’ll  find  these  clothes  as  well  as  a 
score  of  others  in  many  styles  and  colors  among  our  complete 
selection. 

The  Boy's  Shop 

126-128  E.  Main  Street 

COME  IN  AND  BROWSE  AROUND 
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pushing  stones  around,  a  mallet 
(wasn’t  that  what  Fred  had  said  if 
he  ever  started  messing  around  the 
rock,  he’d  need?  It  would  he  a  sur¬ 
prise  for  him),  a  watering  can. 

She  got  home  in  time  to  arrange  her 
new  property  in  the  closet  under  the 
basement  stairs  and  read  the  first  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  The  Rock  Garden  be¬ 
fore  starting  dinner.  And  then  it 
wasn’t  long  till — 

The  front  door  banged  shut  and  the 
cause  of  it  yelled,  “Ilev!  Where’s 
my  B.  G.?” 

“Down  in  a  minute!” 

Your  best  girl,  she  thought,  is  dress¬ 
ing  for  an  impression.  The  scarlet 
crepe  reflected  her  cheeks,  and  the 
baby  pearl  clusters  on  the  tips  of  her 
ears  were  as  tiny  and  compact  as  she 
herself  was.  When  she  appeared  on 
the  to])  step,  he  whistled,  stood  dead 
still  for  a  moment,  and  then  raced  up 
to  meet  her.  He  looked  at  the  earrings, 
the  sparkle  in  her  eyes,  the  tiny  waist, 
and  then  kissed  her,  once  on  general 
principles — hello,  darling — and  once 
for  specific  reasons — by  damn,  I  like 
your  looks  tonight ! 

While  they  descended  the  rest  of 
the  stairway,  she  was  wondering 
whether  the  sandy,  wiry  brush  on  top 
of  his  head  had  ever  lain  down  or 
whether  it  had  always  had  that  alert 
look  that  matched  bis  tall,  straight 
body  and  his  near-black  eyes  with  the 


Printing  styles  and  the  trend  in  type 
faces  are  constantly  changing,  but  Serv¬ 
ice  and  High  Quality  are  unvarying  in 
the  production  of  all  printing  in  our 
large  plant. 

We  have  been  growing  for  57  years  .  .  . 
serving  the  manufacturing,  trades,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  professional  leaders  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  South. 

PRINTING 
PUBLISHING 
BOOK  BINDING 

THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY 
INCORPORATED 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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aug  .  rinkles  around  them.  But 
she  didn't  ask  him. 

“B.  G ..  die  hardly  ever  called  her 
Barrie  .  something:  new  came  up  to¬ 
day  that — " 

“Oli  ,  so  mething  new  popped  up 
here.  too.  today!"  It  was  her  chance 
to  prove  she  was  independent  and  a 
modern  wife.  "Guess  what  we’re 
going  to  have  around  your  pet  rock 
that  hulks  in  the  middle  of  our  back 
yard  !  I  ve  got  books  and  work  gloves 
and  a  trowel  and  a  load  of  rocks 
ordered  and  maybe  some  flagstones,  if 


we  can  afford  them.  And  a  mallet. 
And  two  men  coming  tomorrow  to 
mix  the  dirt.  And  then — ” 

"What  in  holy  tarnation  is  it  going 
to  be?  A  dog  house  or  a  fish  pool?” 

"A  rock  garden,  silly.  The  hook 
says  it's  very  hard  and  keeps  dying 
and  takes  a  lot  of  knowledge  about 
gardening,  hut  I’m  gonna  study  up 
on  it.  And  it’ll  look  wonderful 
around  that  old  Mount  Ararat.  It’s 
my  new  hobby,  hubby.” 

"Well,  I’ll  be  damned!  What’ll  we 


have  to  mortgage  to  build  this  botani¬ 
cal  invalid?” 

“Not  more  than  the  house  and  lot 
and  some  of  your  insurance.  I’ll 
show  you  everything  after  dinner.” 

Barrie  winced  and  almost  gave  in 
when  after  dinner  Fred  picked  up  the 
Leslie  Ford  murder  mystery  they’d 
been  reading  aloud  instead  of  the 
paper.  But  she  had  to  stick  to  her 
guns. 

“You  read  it  to  yourself  tonight. 
I ’ve  got  to  go  see  how  our  dirt  is. 
it — It’s  supposed  to  be — uh — one 
third  sharp  sand,  one  third  vegetable 
fiber,  and  one  third  clay.  I’ll  catch 
up  with  you  tomorrow  while  you’re 
gone.”  11  is  quick  look  down  hurt  her. 
And  bis  dead  “OK.”  Well,  anyway, 
he  was  surprised  and  he’d  realize  he’d 
have  to  fight  for  her.  That  always 
made  you  want  somebody  more,  didn’t 
it  ?  ’ 

But  the  next  day  was  swollen  to 
bursting  with  planning  the  placement 
of  rocks,  which  was  important,  be¬ 
cause  the  crevices  had  to  be  going  up 
and  like  V ’s,  and  answering  Zelda’s 
questions  and  furtively  reading  her 
hooks  to  overrule  the  workmen  who 
wanted  to  build  the  garden  like  a 
wall,  with  no  dirt  between  the  rocks. 
There  was  no  time  for  a  Leslie  Ford 
murder  or  even  for  the  little  songs 
that  went  with  the  Peer  Gynt  Suite. 
And  when  the  bottom  rock  wobbled  in 
three  different  arrangements,  Barrie 
began  to  wish  she’d  decided  on 
knitting  or  Swedish  .cooking  as  a 


YOU 

WILL  FIND  AT 

O’BRIANT’S 
MUSIC  STORE 

•  Latest  Records 

•  Musical  Instruments 

•  Guaranteed  Service  on 

All  Make  Radios 

•  Friendly  Service 

F-6261  109  W.  Parrish  St. 
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FOR  SPRING  NIGHTS  .  .  .  . 

Vernon  Fountain,  A.  1).  P.,  makes  a  gay  picture  in  this 
light  printed  organdy  dress.  It  is  set  off  by  a  big  ruffle 
around  the  top  that  is  trimmed  with  red  rick-rack  braid. 
Willis  Smith.  Kappa  Alpha,  indeed  should  be  proud  of 
her  loveliness  that  is  emphasized  by  this  charming  gown 
from — 
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pastime.  But  she  had  to  he  excited 
when  Fred  came  home. 

When  he  slammed  the  door  and 
yelled  for  his  horny-handed  farmer, 
she  wanted  to  run  and  tell  him  every¬ 
thing  and  let  him  talk  her  out  of  such 
a  crazy  idea.  But  she  made  herself 
kiss  him  only  absently  and  chatter 
gaily. 

“It’s  going  to  be  beautiful!  I’ve 
decided  to  get  nothing  but  Alpine 
plants  and  have  edelweiss  on  our 
breakfast  table  every  morning.  And 
there’s  a  perfect  place  for  some  flag¬ 
stone  steps,  leading  up  to  it.  I)o  you 
think  I  could  order  some  tomorrow 
and  make  it  sorta  like  a  mountain 
trail  ?” 

“Well,  Barrie,  it’s  like  this.  You 
see,  what  I  was  gonna  tell  you  last 
night,  when  we  got  pushed  out  into 
nature’s  arms,  was  that  the  furniture 
market  is  gonna  be  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  this  year,  and  if  we  both 
went  like  we  did  last  year,  it'd  mount 
up.  They  told  us  yesterday  at  the 
office  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
take  our  wives  with  us,  because  of  the 
way  trains  are  now,  but  it  was  sorta 
like  another  honeymoon  last  year. 
’Course,  it  might  not  be  so  patriotic, 
but  I’d  like  you  along.  And  I  don’t 
think  we  could  have  the  walk  and 
you  on  the  trip,  too.  Not  till  we  start 
making  more  government  beds.” 

lie  sounded  so  serious  and  he’d 
called  her  Barrie.  She  felt  dizzy 
when  she  thought  of  the  trip  last  year 


We 

Specialize 

in 

Parties 

Picnics 

Birthdays 


Gel  Your 
Morning  and 
Evening 
Snacks  at 


The 

Tasty  Bake  Shop 

421  W.  Main  St.  1,-6981 


and  their  detour  to  the  Berkshires 
afterwards.  And  Michigan  would  be 
heaven.  But  maybe  she  hadn’t  better 
let  herself  be  persuaded  too  easily. 

“Well,  gee,  Fred,  I  don’t  know. 
It  might  be  better  if  I  didn’t  go.”  She 
took  a  deep  breath.  1  ‘  It  was  fun  last 
year,  but  I  could  have  the  flagstone 
walk  all  ready  for  you  when  you  got 
back.  We’ll  talk  about  it.  OK?” 

Maybe  it  was  laying  it  on  a  little 
thick  to  order  the  flagstones  while  he 
was  listening,  and  she  was  sorry  after¬ 
wards,  but  then  it  would  be  so  won¬ 


derful  when  she  told  him  the  next 
day.  He’d  be  reading  the  paper  and 
knocking  his  ashes  on  the  floor  and 
she’d  slip  up  behind  him,  bury  her 
chin  in  that  sandy,  wiry  brush  of  hair, 
and  whisper  that  she’d  never  think  of 
trading  being  with  him  for  miles  of 
flagstone  steps  leading  up  to  Mont 
Blanc  covered  with  edelweiss.  Arid 
they’d  have  their  third  honeymoon. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  world 
went  black.  ITe’d  never  phoned  in 
the  morning.  Till  now. 

“B.  G.,  they’ve  changed  our  plans 


COME  EASTER  MORNING  .  .  . 

Your  girl  will  smile  as  Nancy  Wrenn,  Kappa  Delta,  is  smiling, 
if  she  knows  her  flowers  are  the  best,  both  in  taste  and  beauty. 
Our  specialized  service  will  give  your  order  that  indispensible 
personal  touch.  You  are  invited  to  place  your  order  with  us 
at  any  time. 


FLORISTS 

12a  Mangum  St.  Day  and  Night  Phone  R-1A4 

Contact  Our  Campus  Representatives 
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a  sudden.  The  old  man  wants 
'.top  by  Marshall  Field  in  Ohi- 
!or  two  days  to  cheek  up  on  us- 
n'_r  floor  space  for  an  exhibit  and 
aiming  the  thing.  80  we’ve  got  to 
leave  today  instead  of  Saturday.  I’ve 
_  •  n  servations  on  the  1  :20  this  after¬ 
noon.  Do  you  reckon  you  could 
throw  some  stuff  in  a  bag  for  me 
I’ll  he  home  about  12:00.” 


FANCY  ICES  SHERBETS 

PHONE  L-963 

☆ 

“Ice  Cream  Specialisls” 

DURHAM  ICE 
CREAM  CO. 

( Incorporated ) 

FAST  FROZEN 

“BLUE  RIBBON”  ICE  CREAM 

“ Today  It's  Thrifty  to  Buy  Quality ” 

☆ 

Durham,  North  Carolina 
BLOCKS  PUNCH 


Whether  she  packed  one  pair  of 
socks  or  all  her  Nylons,  Barrie  had 
no  idea.  They’d  made  reservations 
just  for  him.  and  it  was  all  because 
of  that  dumb  book  and  some  man 
shooting  off  his  mouth  about  how  a 
wife  ought  to  fall  in  love  with  some¬ 
thing  besides  her  husband.  What  in 
hell  did  he  think  you  got  married  for? 
And  now  there  wasn’t  a  thing  she 
could  do.  The  1  :20  would  he  full  of 
soldiers  and  you’d  be  lucky  to  get 
standing  room.  And  he  was  leaving, 
and  she’d  have  nothing  to  do  for  a 
week  but  tell  the  rock  garden  good¬ 
night.  She  hated  Gail  and  Sue  and 
their  teaching  and  window  designing 
and  up-to-the  minute  theories.  She 
hated  the  load  of  flagstones  and  she 
despised  the  rock  on  the  bottom  that 
kept  wobbling.  But  she  packed  a  suit¬ 
case  and  blew  her  nose  on  one  of  his 
monogrammed  handkerchiefs  to  make 
herself  feel  better. 

Lunch  was  rushed  and  heart-break¬ 
ing.  He  was  matter-of-fact  and  she 
knew  he  wanted  her  along  and  would- 
n ’t  say  it,  and  she  had  to  talk  about 
having  roots  watered  to  keep  from 
breaking  down.  At  a  quarter  till 
1  :00  he  grabbed  his  hat,  his  bag,  and 
Barrie. 

“B.  G.,  I’ll  miss  you  every  second, 
and  I’ll  fly  back.” 

“Me,  too,  Fred,  and  I’ll  write  you 
every  day.  Wire  your  address.  I-I 


can’t  help  crying.  T-There’s  your 
bus.  You’d  better  run.” 

For  the  first  time  in  days,  she 
flipped  on  the  vie  and  looked  at  the 
little  light  at  the  bottom  winking  at 
her.  Let’s  have  the  gloomy  one.  The 
funeral  march.  “Ase’s  Death.” 

He  is  gone; 

He’s  really  gone. 

He’s  on  that  train, 

And  I  want  him  so. 

Where’s  that  monogrammed  hand¬ 
kerchief.  Oh.  Upstairs.  By  the  bill 
for  the  flagstones.  Blue  blazes,  they 
were  coming  the  next  morning!  Where 
was  the  phone  book  ?  Why  don ’t 
people  answer  quicker? 

“This  is  Mrs.  Fred  Barrow.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  ordered  some  flagstones,  to 
be  delivered  tomorrow.  Would  you 
cancel  that  order  for  me,  please?  You 
see,  my  husband  and  I  are  leaving  on 
a  business  trip,  and  I’m  not  sure  how 
long  we’ll  be  gone.  Thank  you.” 

The  record  changed.  “Hall  of  the 
Mountain  King”  next.  Bouncy. 
Fast.  Happy.  And  it  had  new  words. 

T  ’morrow  I  will  he  with  him,  be 
with  him,  be  with  him ; 

T ’morrow  I  will  be  with  him, 

In  Gra-and  Rapids,  Mich. 

Faster  and  faster.  To  the  crashes  at 
the  end  of  the  record. 

Oh,  joy!  Run  up  steps.  Oh,  joy! 
Run  up  steps.  Oh,  joy! 


/  ou  re 
s. Always 

Welcome 

at 

wiLGinrs 


Riding  the  bus  with  Skipper  is  an  old  Duke  tradition. 
He’s  anxious  to  serve  you  this  year,  too.  But  please  re¬ 
member  that  Skipper  has  a  war  job.  He  is  trying  to  get 
thousands  of  new  riders  back  and  forth  to  jobs  and  to 
classes.  Frankly,  service  at  times  will  not  be  up  to 
previous  standards.  If  our  buses  are  crowded  or  schedules 
less  frequent,  Skipper  will  appreciate  your  patience. 


DURHAM 
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Someday, 


Out  on  the  Prairie, 

Where  the  wind  whistles  in  the  dry  grass, 

I  saw  a  brown  Roan  running-  wild, 
llis  head  was  thrust  up  high.  Ids  mane 
Was  long  and  tangled  in  the  breeze, 

His  tail  curled  to  the  ground 
1  saw  his  slim,  sleek  body  shine  like  gold, 

Rolling  and  smooth — 

I  roped  him  and  he  fought  me,  nostrils  dared, 

I  grasped  his  mane — coarse  and  thick 
Against  my  hand, 

I  looked  into  his  honey-colored  eyes, 

And  felt  his  hot,  moist  breath  upon  my  eyelids, 
lie  was  mad  with  life — 

1  loosed  the  knot  and  watched  him  go, 

Shaking  himself, 

Head  high,  hoofs  high  with  pride, 

1  watched  him  go. 

Swift  and  free  into  the  twilight, 

Into  the  dames  and  gloom  of  the  twilight, 

Into  the  mist  and  dre  of  the  setting  sun. 


1  whispered  to  the  wind  that  churned  the  dust  behind 
him, 

‘  ‘  Someday. 

It  isn’t  time  yet, 

Not  yet — ” 

And  now  1  dream  of  honey  eyes, 

And  hear  sharp  hoof  beats  in  the  night, 

The  hot  wind  blows  into  my  heart, 

Like  living  breath, 

Until  I  sigh  with  pain  and  love. 

Someday, 

I’ll  ride  him  into  the  setting  sun, 

Someday, 

I’ll  feel  his  golden  body  beneath  me, 

He’ll  nuzzle  me  with  his  warm  wet  nose, 

And  we’ll  go  together  into  the  sunset, 

Where  the  dres  of  life  burn  forever 

Burn  on  and  on  in  the  midsts  of  the  sunset, 

Someday — - 

Someday — 

Not  yet. 

— Ruth  Weiss. 


U J^it tie  Cltildt  en  ^bxeAAed  in  UJltite  ” 


Little  children  dressed  in  white 
with  faces  scrubbed  and  hair 
Slicked  down  in  perfect  manly  part 
or  pulled  tight  from  forehead 
In  conscientious  pigtails. 

Little  children  in  starched 
clean-smelling  white, 

As  new  as  they — 

just  come  from  God,  and  not  yet 
Even  worn  about  the  edges. 

Little  children  feeling  prim 

in  something  that  will  dirty  soon 
Being  good  with  great  ado 

flaunting  a  temptation  to  explore 
An  earth  notorious  for  dirt. 

Little  children  dressed  in  white 
Were  made  for  Sunday  afternoons 
For  quiet  hours  in  the  shade 
For  cookies  and  for  lemonade 


For  lonely  eyes  that  watch  them  pass 
For  tender  hands  and  new-cut  grass 
For  playful  dogs  and  drowsy  cats 
For  noonday  prayers  and  twilight  naps, 
For  busy  ants  on  mounds  of  earth 
For  sadder  thoughts,  sardonic  mirth, 

The  memory  of  another  child 

Who  sat  that  way,  who  dreamed,  who  smiled 

For  violets  near  a  secret  path 

For  supper,  for  the  steaming  hath 

For  wilted  whiteness  laid  aside, 

For  soapy  newness  dreamy-eyed. 

The  morning — 

perfect  decorum 
At  noon — 

fists  a  trifle  grubby 
And  little  children  dressed  in  white 
Capitulate  with  dirt  toward  night. 

—Ruth  Weiss. 
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What  would  this  old 
world  be  coming  to 
without  the  rebirth  of 
Springtime  —  without 
flowers  at  Easter  time. 


Quality  Flowers 
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Phone  R-161 

Opposite  Washington  Duke 


Friends  of 
Long  Standing 


Activities  and  achievements  of  Duke 
University  are  of  utmost  interest  to 
The  Fidelity  Bank.  Not  only  does 
the  University  mean  so  much  to  the 
community  which  we  service,  hut 
there  is  also  the  bond  of  a  long¬ 
standing  friendship. 


Since  its  coming  to  Durham,  Duke 
University  has  been  one  of  our  most 
respected  customers.  To  maintain 
that  pleasant  relationship,  The  Fi¬ 
delity  Bank  will  strive  in  the  future 
as  it  has  in  the  past  to  offer  sound, 
progressive  banking  service  geared  to 
the  needs  of  the  University,  its  fac¬ 
ulty  and  student  body. 


<Uhc 

Fidelity 

/Bank 


DURHAM,  X.  C. 


1 1  in  tex  Came  {Again 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

his  pack  into  one  of  the  trucks  and 
came  back  to  join  them. 

When  the  officers  who  drove  the 
trucks  returned  from  their  hot  coffee 
which  the  postmaster  had  had  ready 
for  them,  there  were  many  goodbyes 
and  kisses,  hut  no  weeping.  A  few 
silent  tears,  hut  no  weeping.  Alex¬ 
ander  sat  in  the  hack  of  the  truck  and 
waved  silently  to  his  family  as  the 
machines  drove  away.  They  waved 
hack  at  him  until  the  three  colors  of 
the  scarf  blurred  and  disappeared. 

A  few  of  Petasha’s  friends  were  ad¬ 
miring  his  new  hoots  and  gun  when 
the  crowd  began  to  disperse.  It  was 
only  nine-thirty,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  work  to  do.  Kolya  promised  the 
Sumarakovs  that  he  would  come  and 
visit  them  that  evening,  but  there  was 
work  he  had  to  do  on  his  own  little 
farm  during  the  day. 

Petasha  returned  to  his  mother’s 
side  and  spoke  softly.  “Bother, 
Nitva  says  I  am  too  old  to  be  called 
‘  Petasha  ’ — lie  says  you  should  call  me 
‘Peter.’  ” 

Kolya  watched  Anna’s  face.  She 
was  looking  in  the  direction  that  the 
trucks  had  gone. 

“No,  child,”  she  answered  softly, 
“you  are  not  too  old  to  he  called 
‘Petasha.’  You  will  be  ‘Peter’  soon 
enough.” 

She  took  his  hand  and  walked  slow¬ 
ly  toward  their  house.  Kolya’s  eyes 
followed  the  small  group,  then  he 
turned  towards  his  own  home.  As  he 
moved  along  the  main  street,  he  felt 
again  the  bitter  coldness  of  the  air. 
The  sky  seemed  darker  than  it  had 
been  at  seven  o’clock.  Kolya  put  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  stared  at  the 
ground.  Winter  comes  earlier  every 
year,  he  thought. 

Buy 

WAR  BONDS 
AND  STAMPS 


Just  arrived  from  a  trip  to 
New  York  where  I  thoroughly 
searched  the  market  for  pastel 
Shetland  wools  and  gabardine 
suits,  as  well  as  cotton  dresses 
.  .  .  white  piques,  lace  trims, 
mountaineer  and  seersucker 
suits  of  all  variations.  Through 
personal  influence  1  was  able  to 
secure  a  nice  selection  (of  suits, 
coats,  and  beautiful  dresses). 
If  you  have  not  bought  your 
suit,  1  believe  it  would  be  to 
your  interest  to  come  in  and  see 
ours. 

Gdythe  Newman  Shop 

306 hh  W.  Main  Street 


LOUPAY 

cream  deodorant 

FOR  A  P"*  A  BIG  JAR 

LIMITED  TIME  I  I  ff  FOR  THE  PRICE 

ONLY  T  OF  A  SMALL  ONE 

LARGE  SIZE 

LOUPAY  is  a  soft,  smooth  white  cream 
with  a  delightfully  clean,  delicate  fragrance. 
It  eliminates  the  odor  of  perspiration  .  .  . 
will  not  harm  skin  or  clothing  .  .  .  will  not 
cake  or  dry  out. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  both  women  and 
men  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  rely  on 
the  daily  protection  of  LOUPAY  CREAM 
DEODORANT. 

Buy  TWO  JARS  at  this  very  special  price. 
Keep  one  at  home.  Keep  one  at  work. 

ON  SALE  EXCLUSIVELY  AT 

ECKERD’S 

122  W.  MAIN  ST. 
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Jot  Summet  Comlott 
Choose  Cotton  .  .  . 


Marilyn  Ambrose,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  looks  especially 
smooth  in  this  Daryl  Original,  it  is  vivid  red  and  pure 
white  combined  to  produce  a  really  striking  outfit. 

Donna  Hughes,  Delta  Gamma,  wears  a  light  blue  princess 
dress  trimmed  with  white  braid,  this  dress  is  an  Ellen 
Kaye  Original  and  perfect  for  any  occasion. 

Ellen  Rankin,  Kappa  Delta,  chooses  also  a  Daryl  Original, 
a  dark  brown,  linen,  two  piece  suit,  the  type  that  is  a 
“must”  in  every  neat  girl’s  wardrobe. 


These  nationally  advertised  frocks  sold  in  Durham  exclusively  only  at 


ROBBIN’S  IF, 


(Fashion  Centre) 


Crash  helmet,  coveralls. 
Camels  —  they’re  "  standard 
equipment"  with  this  tank 
driver.  That's  a  General  be¬ 
hind  him  —  a  "General  Lee." 


Ski  champion,  U.  S.  Army 
model  1943.  His  cigarette  is 
a  flavor  champion  of  many 
years’  standing  —  Camel  — 
the  Army  man’s  favorite. 


"Tell  it  to  the  Marines!” 
And  this  Marine  paratroop¬ 
er,  with  his  parachute  pack, 
will  tell  you  the  favorite 
pack  with  Marines  is  Camel. 


Dolphins  on  this  sailor’s 
right  sleeve  mean  undersea 
service.  “Pigboat”  is  his  word 
for  submarine  — "Camel"  for 
his  favorite  smoke. 


With  men  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marines,  and 
Coast  Guard,  the  favor¬ 
ite  cigarette  is  CAMEL. 
(Based  on  actual  sales 
records  in  Post  Ex¬ 
changes  and  Canteens.) 


&KSr//VTft£  SERWCE 


On  land  —  on  sea — yes,  and  in 
the  air,  too,  the  favorite  is 
Camel.  As  this  high -altitude 
Army  bomber  pilot  says: 
"Camels  suit  me  to  a  'T’l” 


~7%e 

ivtiere  c/yare7Tes 
are  yac/yec/ 


On  the  right  sleeve  of  these  men, 
above,  there’s  a  small  white 
shield.  That  means  Coast  Guard. 
And  with  men  in  theCoastGuard, 
the  favorite  cigarette  is  Camel. 


Take  a  jouncing  Jeep,  a 
Johnny  Doughboy  —  an  "I’d 
walk  a  mile”  grin  —  add  ’em 
all  up  and  you  get  CAMEL — 
the  fighting  man’s  favorite. 


The  "T-ZONE" — Taste  and  Throat — is  the  proving  ground  for 
cigarettes.  Only  your  taste  and  throat  can  decide  which  ciga¬ 
rette  tastes  best  to  you  . . .  and  how  it  affects  your  throat.  For 
your  taste  and  throat  are  individual  to  you.  Based  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  millions  of  smokers,  we  believe  Camels  will  suit 
your  "T-ZONE"  to  a  ”  T."  Prove  it  for  yourself! 

It.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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IN  THE  ARMY 
IN  THE  NAVY 
IN  THE 
IN  THE 


^  CAMELS 
HAVE  GOT  WHAT  IT 
TAKES  IN  TASTE  ^ 
AND  EXTRA  MILDNESS. 

GUESS  THAT&  WHY  , 
y  they’re  FIRST 
(  IN  THE  SERVICE/  A 


CAMELS 

DON'T  TIRE  MY  TASTE- 
THEY'RE  ALWAYS  EASY 
ON  MY  THROAT- 
IN  FACT  THEY  > 

1  SUIT  ME  TO  A  > 


TVR.USH  &•  DOMESTIC 
BLEND 
CIGARETTES 
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It's  all  fighting  talk 

with  the  "Walkie-Talkie"! 

O  "Company  D  to  Battalion  HQ  —  tanks 
maneuvering  half  a  mile  ahead!’’  That’s  a 
sample  of  what  you’d  hear  if  you  listened 
in  on  this  "Walkie-Talkie”  signalman  in 
action  at  his  portable  2-way  radio  at  the 
left.  Listen  in  on  him  in  one  of  his  off-duty 
moments  (below)  and  you’ll  get  a  pretty 
good  idea  why  Camels  are  the  favorite  cig¬ 
arette  with  men  in  the  Marines...  and  in  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Coast  Guard,  too. 


Tirst  in  ihe  Sen/ice 

The  favorite  cigarette  with  men  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard  is  Camel. 

(Based  on  actual  sales  records 
in  Post  Exchanges  and  Canteens.) 


W; 


HY  do  Camels  win  with 
men  in  the  services? 
Every  smoker  has  his  own 
reasons— but  this,  perhaps,  is 
most  important: 

Camels  are  expertly  blended 
from  costlier  tobaccos— tobac¬ 
cos  rich  in  flavor,  for  lasting 
enjoyment . . .  extra  mild,  yet 
never  flat  or  thin-tasting.  That 
full  Camel  flavor  bolds  up  — 
pack  after  pack. 

Try  Camels  yourself.  Put 
them  to  the  "T-Zone”  test 
(see  far  right). 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  W  inston-Salem.lv. 
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The  I -Zone 


WAR  ROM D5C- 


serv  ice,  ner  ravorit 

AM  EL 


WAR  WORKER  VIRGINIA  DONNELLY, 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Mfg.  Co., 
makes  special  radio  tubes  for  commu¬ 
nication  sets.  And,  like  the  men  in  the 
service,  her  favorite  cigarette  is  Camel. 


COSTLIER 

TOBACCOS 


...where 
cigarettes 
are  judged 


The  “T-ZONE”- 

Taste  and  Throat 
—  is  the  proving 
ground  for  ciga¬ 
rettes.  Only  your 

taste  and  throat  can  decide  which 
cigarette  tastes  best  to  you  .  .  .  and 
how  it  affects  your  throat.  Based 
on  the  experience  of  millions  of 
smokers,  we  believe  Camels  will 
suit  your  “T-ZONE”  to  a  “T.” 
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Cditoxial 

At  last,  we  realize  that  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  within  the  university  today,  as  well  as 
what  is  happening  in  the  world  outside,  is 
a  whole  new  way  of  life.  The  Duke  that 
carries  on  through  the  next  few  years  will 
be  a  new  university.  Not  a  gay,  carefree 
school  of  undergraduate  boys  and  girls, 
but  part  of  a  world  that  lias  cast  aside  our 
old  interests  and  become  a  world  at  war. 
It  is  right  that  we  should  give  up  our  old 
undergraduate  life.  If  we  think  that  col¬ 
lege  life  has  lost  its  charm,  that  it  lias 
become  dull,  exacting  routine,  we  are  look¬ 
ing  at  the  wrong  side  of  the  picture.  The 
only  sort  of  college  life  that  should  con¬ 
tinue  during  the  war  is  one  devoted  to 
study,  to  concentration  upon  mental  and 
physical  activities  that  will  make  us 
proud  of  how  we  spent  these  college  years. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  say  now,  during  war¬ 
time,  that  they  are  the  happiest  years,  hut 
they  arc  unique.  Unique  in  opportunities: 
the  opportunity  to  become  the  person  we 
want  to  be,  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
better  world  after  the  war. 

When  we  were  freshmen,  these  larger 
questions  were  not  uppermost  in  our 
minds.  It  we  stopped  to  consider  why  wc 
fell  short  of  our  ideal  of  a  college  student, 
wc  blamed  the  college  rather  than  our¬ 
selves.  We  leaned  upon  the  college  and 
expected  that  it  would  give  us  everything 
we  thought  we  needed:  big  dances,  foot¬ 
ball  games,  free  cuts,  long  vacations — 
Suddenly,  we  are  being  deprived  of  these 
things,  and  we  are  asked  to  give  some¬ 
thing  to  the  college,  to  the  country,  and  to 
the  war  itself. 

Are  we  the  same  people  who  a  year  or 
two  ago  were  thought  to  he  merely  irre¬ 
sponsible  undergraduates?  If  we  are,  it 
will  he  hard  for  us  to  become  students  at 
the  new  university.  We  can  continue  to 
he  irresponsible,  or  we  can  give  hack  the 
same  sort  of  tiling  that  is  being  given  to 
us.  With  every  new  demand  from  the 
government,  the  administration,  the  fac¬ 
ulty.  we  can  give  the  best  that  is  in  us. 
Then  we  will  know  that  we  have  stuck  to 
our  line  of  duty.  That  is  what  college  will 
mean  during  the  next  few  years,  not  an 
easy  way  of  life,  hut  one  more  worth  while 
and  more  difficult  than  any  we  have 
known  before. — M.C. 


By  RUTH  WEISS 


Ruth  Weiss,  who  has  gained  such  comment  as  a  poetess,  proves  here  that 
she  is  just  as  talented  in  the  handling  of  a  short  story.  We  think  you’ll 

like  this,  we  do! 


u  boy  heard  his  dog  bark. 

“Oh.  shush  up.  you  dog  you."  lie 

The  dog  barked  agaiu. 

“Shush  up  your  mouth."  called  the 
boy  through  the  window. 

The  little  gray  mutt  came  hurrying 
a.-r  vv  the  back  yard  toward  the  win- 
Iie  jumped  lip  and  put  his  two 

■  lit  paws  against  the  flimsy  walls 
i  the  cottage,  lie  barked  again. 

“What  you  seen.  Muffin?’’  asked 
the  boy. 

The  dog  wagged  his  tail  so  violently 
that  his  hind  quarters  wagged  too. 
But  a  small  fierce  growl  lingered  in 
his  throat. 

“You  seen  somethin?”  The  little 
boy's  voice  was  hushed  with  excite¬ 
ment.  He  reached  down  out  of  the 
window  and  hoisted  the  dog  up  into 
the  room.  “Muffin,  ol  boy.  Muffin, 
what  you  seen?"  the  boy  whispered. 

The  dog  growled  softly. 

The  little  boy  put  his  dog  down 
and  turned  toward  the  fire-place.  It 
was  there.  Long  barrel,  oiled,  smooth, 
cold  handle.  Light  curved  trigger:  It 
was  there.  He  pushed  a  chair  over  to 
the  fire-place. 

“01  Muffin  boy.  maybe  you  see 
somethin’  that’s  some  job,”  he  mur¬ 
mured. 

He  climbed  onto  the  chair.  He  was 
a  lean  brown  little  boy  with  a  nose 
that  was  red  and  peeling  from  the 
sun.  Now  and  then  he  jerked  at  it, 
pulling  a  bit  of  the  peeling  skin  off 
with  a  flick  of  his  brown  hand. 

The  little  boy  reached  for  it. 
Reached  for  the  gun.  He  teetered  for 
a  moment  on  the  chair  and  then 
climbed  down,  the  gun  cradled  in  his 
arms.  There  was  a  strange  thrill 
caught  in  his  throat,  at  bit  of  burning 
ice.  a  bit  of  icy  fire. 

‘ '  What  you  see,  oh  what  you  seen,  ’  ’ 
whispered  the  little  boy. 

The  dog  turned  his  small  shaggy 
ead  toward  the  ceiling  and  growled. 

“We’ll  just  take  us  a  look,”  said 
the  boy.  and  the  thrill  spun  round 
and  round  and  made  him  dizzy  for  an 
instant. 

The  newspaper  was  still  spread  out 
on  the  table.  The  words  were  still 
Lome.  The  words.  Pop  was  gone.  But 
the  words  -cere  still  there  in  the  paper 


and  the  meaning  of  the  words  was  still 
big  and  black  in  the  little  boy’s  mind. 
The  little  boy  went  over  to  the  table. 
He  cleared  his  throat.  He  knew  his 
letters,  but  he  couldn’t  read.  But  he 
knew  what  those  words  meant.  There 
was  a  picture  that  belonged  with, 
them.  A  picture  of  a  tree,  a  silver 
birch,  a  silver  birch  marked  with  a 
black  arrow.  There,  it  was  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  A  silver  birch  like  the  ones  in 
the  woods,  the  kind  of  birch  from 
which  he  peeled  great  sheets  of  shim¬ 
mering  bark.  And  there  was  the  black 
arrow. 

Pop  told  him  what  the  words 
meant.  Pop  knew.  Pop  told  him  to 
keep  a  watch  out.  Shouldn’t  be  no 
one  prowlin’  on  foot,  Pop  said.  Folks 
come  by,  come  by  in  cars  along  the 
road.  Ain’t  many  folks  come  up  to 
Maine  so  late  in  October,  nohow.  Nor 
this  far  back  in  the  woods.  Pop  knew, 
alright.  The  words  said  that  Nazi 
fellas  landed  near  somewheres.  Nazi 
fellas  were  marking  up  the  trees.  Pop 
knew.  Pop  told  him  to  keep  a  watch- 
out.  Pop  went  off  to  Harrison  to  get 
supplies  before  the  snow  flew,  but  Pop 
told  him.  ‘‘Keep  a  watchout, ”  was 
what  Pop  said,  “but  don’t  go  gettin’ 
no  ideas  with  that  gun.  I  don’t  like 
you  and  that  gun.”  The  little  boy 
ran  his  fingers  along  the  words  on  the 
paper. 

The  dog  raised  up  his  nose  and 
growled. 

The  little  boy  weighed  the  gun 
across  the  palms  of  his  hand.  The 
thrill,  like  a  caress,  poured  over  his 


lean  quivering  body.  He  was  an  F.B.I. 
fella.  A  soldier — quick  on  the  trigger. 
The  gun  was  dear.  It  smelled  good. 
The  feel  of  it  was  good :  light,  firm, 
strong.  He  was  man  with  his  back 
against  the  wall,  coming  forward  to 
revenge.  He  was  all  the  ones  who  took 
it  and  gave  it.  The  thrill  rushed  over 
him,  almost  like  a  physical  pleasant¬ 
ness,  like  the  good  chills  he  felt  when 
Pop  tickled  his  back  with  a  piece  of 
caterpillar  grass. 

The  gun  was  loaded  now.  The  boy 
looked  to  make  sure.  “Yup,  all  loaded 
up,”  he  told  the  dog.  “You  coinin’?” 

The  little  boy  lifted  the  gun  to  his 
shoulder  and  went  out  into  the  back 
yard.  He  kicked  a  small  stone  along 
until  he  reached  the  fence. 

‘  ‘ Sure  needs  paintin ’.  ”  He  pulled  a 
bit  of  dried  paint  off  the  fence  and 
threw  it  at  the  dog. 

But  the  dog  did  not  notice.  He 
pointed  his  black  nose  toward  the  stone 
pile  in  the  field  beyond.  A  loon  called 
suddenly.  The  wail  echoed  plaintively 
from  the  forest’s  hidden  “echo 
haunts,”  as  the  boy  called  them.  Mist 
was  just  beginning  to  climb  the  hills 
from  hundreds  of  unseen  lakes. 

The  boy  straddled  the  fence  and 
jumped  to  the  ground.  The  dog 
pushed  his  way  between  two  loose 
pickets. 

“Oh,  what  you  seen,  what  you 
seen?”  chanted  the  boy.  He  climbed 
the  rock  pile,  feeling  the  stones  shift 
under  his  feet.  The  dog  was  ahead  of 
him,  pushing  his  way  through  the 
grass  toward  the  woods.  When  he 


«  2  » 


came  to  the  bridle  path,  he  stopped 
and  turned  to  look  at  he  boy,  growling 
softly. 

The  silver  birches  gleamed  palely 
through  the  green  forest  shadows. 
Pine  needles  were  smooth  and  spicy 
under  foot.  The  air  was  damp  and 
aromatic. 

The  little  boy  and  the  dog  started 
up  the  bridle  path. 

The  bridle  path  was  popular  during 
July  and  the  beginning  of  August. 
But  toward  the  end  of  August  the 
rains  made  the  pine  needles  danger1 
ously  slippery,  and  so  no  one  rode 
there  after  the  first  long  rain.  The 
horses  had  left  great  piles  of  dung  on 
the  path.  The  dung  smelled  sweet, 
like  wet  hay  drying  in  the  sun. 

The  dog  growled  and  slackened  his 
pace  to  a  cautious  walk.  The  little 
boy  watched  him.  A  twig  cracked. 
Bushes  rustled. 

The  little  boy  retreated  to  the  side 
of  the  bridle  path  where  abundant  firs 
gave  shelter,  lie  crouched  down.  The 
dog  licked  the  boy’s  hand  nervously. 
The  boy  sniffed.  Someone  was  smok¬ 
ing  a  cigarette.  He  knew  the  smell. 
Pop  smoked  them  ravenously.  It  was 
a  pleasant  odor. 

The  dog  stiffened  and  growled. 

A  man  was  coming  down  the  bridle 
path — a  moving  shadow  in  the  deep¬ 
ening  twilight.  He  was  smoking  a 
long  slender  cigarette  eagerly,  hun¬ 
grily.  Under  his  left  arm  was  a  large 
portfolio.  The  portfolio  was  heavy, 
for  his  left  shoulder  sagged.  Thrust 
into  his  pocket  was  a  tin  can,  the  top 
of  which  showed,  and  a  paint  brush. 

The  man  walked  very  slowly,  kick¬ 
ing  at  the  pine  needles,  lie  was  mur 
muring  to  himself.  lie  was  small  and 
slender.  His  face  was  pale  and  eaten 
into  fierce  hollows  by  the  shadows. 
His  eyes  were  set  deeply  into  his  head 
beneath  a  massive  brow.  1 1  is  face  was 
young,  but  his  hair  was  white  and 
overly  long.  He  had  a  splendid  white 
beard. 

Suddenly  the  man  stopped,  and  re¬ 
moving  the  cigarette,  began  to  chant 
aloud  in  a  strange  manner. 

The  little  boy  shivered. 

The  man  became  quiet.  He  bent  bis 
head  and  murmured  quickly  many  un¬ 
intelligible  words.  He  was  standing 


quite  near  the  little  boy.  At  length  he 
walked  to  the  other  side  of  the  path, 
where  there  was  a  great  rock  shot  with 
quartz  and  mica.  The  man  laid  his 
portfolio  upon  the  rock:  and  opened 
it.  He  drew  out  a  square  sheet  of  tin, 
it  twanged  crisply  as  he  handled  it. 
The  tin  had  words  written  on  it. 

The  little  boy  shivered. 

The  man  drew  a  small  hammer 
from  his  pocket.  He  laid  his  cigarette 
carefully  upon  the  edge  of  the  rock. 
Then  he  put  three  large  nails  into  his 
mouth.  Behind  the  rock  stood  a  mas- 
ive  silver  birch.  The  man  put  the  tin 
sheet  up  against  the  birch,  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  nails  one  by  one  from  his 
mouth,  he  hammered  them  through 
the  tin  into  the  birch.  The  words  on 
the  tin  placard  stood  out  blackly. 
There  were  two  of  them. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  man 
sighed  and  picked  up  his  cigarette. 


He  pushed  the  portfolio  onto  the 
ground  and  sat  down  on  the  rock.  A 
great  shadow  was  upon  his  face  where 
his  eyes  should  have  been. 

The  little  boy  watched  him. 

Again  the  man  chanted  in  the 
strange  sing-song  way. 

The  little  boy  listened. 

The  man  took  a  large  white  hand¬ 
kerchief  from  his  pocket  and  wiped 
his  face  and  neck,  smoothing  his  beard 
ca refull y  a f t e rwa rd . 

The  little  boy  leveled  the  gun.  The 
man  was  not  more  than  six  feet  from 
him,  sitting  on  the  rock. 

The  dog  sat  up,  cocking  his  head, 
watching  him. 

The  boy  felt  the  trigger  against  his 
finger.  A  blinding  wave  swept  over 
him,  a  wonderful,  choking  feeling. 

The  shot  rang  out  and  a  rabbit 
leaped  quickly  into  the  shadows. 

(Continued  on  Cage  20) 
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I  Int  el  tain  %  'ictoty 


By  PHYLLIS  SHUFF 


She  walked  about  the  room  care¬ 
fully.  One.  two  .  .  .  five  steps  to 
the  couch  from  the  doorway.  Eighteen 
to  the  window.  Nine  from  the  window 
to  the  low  chair  near  the  fireplace. 
Yes.  she  would  sit  there.  If  she  met 
him  in  the  doorway  it  would  be  eleven 
steps  from  there  to  the  chair.  Only 
she  must  remember  that  the  coffee  ta¬ 
ble  was  just  in  front  of  it.  It  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  risky,  but  if  she  were  careful 
she  could  do  it.  Hadn’t  she  already 
done  it  a  dozen  times  in  the  past  few 
minutes  with  no  mishaps  after  the 
first  try  ’  Besides,  he  would  expect 
her  to  sit  there,  because  he  knew  it 
was  her  favorite.  She  stood  beside  the 
table,  her  fingers  flitting  from  one  ob¬ 
ject  to  another.  Matches,  cigarettes. 
She  hesitated  a  moment,  the  cello- 
phaned  package  still  in  her  hand. 
Then,  slowly,  carefully,  she  tore  the 
little  band  around  the  top  back  about 
a  fraction  more.  She  had  to  stop 
cheating  like  this.  Trying  to  make 
things  easier  for  herself.  If  only  it 
were  over  with.  Now  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  wait.  She  sat  on  the 
floor  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
It  was  amazing  how  much  noise  a 
clock,  such  a  small  clock,  could  make. 
Each  tick  cut  neatly  through  the 
quietness  of  the  room.  I  ’pstairs  people 
were  moving  around.  She  felt  their 
movements  rather  than  heard  them. 
They  were  muffled  vibrations  in  her 
ears.  Why  didn’t  he  come?  Roberts 
had  his  orders  to  have  the  car  out 
front  at  quarter-past  five  and  the 
clock  had  already  struck  quarter  of. 
Mother  certainly  wasn’t  going  to  be 
delayed  merely  because  she  wanted  to 
talk  to  a  nice  boy  named  Jimmy  for 
the  la-‘  time.  A  Jimmy  who  had  noth¬ 
ing  other  than  ambition,  a  pair  of  soft 


brown  eyes,  and  the  joy  of  living  in 
his  heart  as  recommendation. 

The  doorbell  rang  and  she  began  to 
tremble.  She  had  to  get  hold  of  her¬ 
self.  This  was  even  worse  than  this 
morning  when  she  had  heard  his  voice 
over  the  telephone.  She  had  thought 
that  the  four  months  away  had  sealed 
her  heart  from  him  forever,  but  his 
first  “Hello”  had  brought  it  to  life 
again.  His  voice  had  sounded  so  im¬ 
personal  at  first,  until  he  heard  the 
tiny  sob  slip  out.  “Oh,  little  one,  you 
haven’t  another  of  those  headaches, 
have  you?”  Then  it  was  that  she 
knew  he  was  the-  same  and  that  she 
had  to  be  with  him  just  once  more  if 
for  just  a  minute.  One  minute.  That 
wasn’t  a  great  deal  to  ask.  Mother 
spent  that  much  time  saying  good-bye 
to  the  gardener  before  she  left  for  a 
week. 

He  was  walking  toward  her.  Now  to 
be  gay,  gloriously  g’ay. 

“Hello,  Jimmy.  It’s  so  good  to  see 
you  again.  Come  right  on  in  and  tell 
me  everything  you’ve  been  doing?” 
She  slipped  her  hand  away  from  his 
and  strolled  across  the  room  to  the 
chair.  “Are  you  still  telling  the  edi¬ 
tor  where  to  get  off,  and  are  you  still 
writing  the  only  decent  stuff  that’s 
printed  ?  ’  ’  Panic  tugged  at  her  throat. 
If  only  he  would  say  something  so 
that  she  would  know  where  he  was 
standing. 

“Susan,  for  God’s  sake,  cut  out  this 
stupid  chatter.”  His  voice  was  hoarse. 
Now  she  knew.  He  was  standing  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  her  staring  at  her, 
bewildered.  “I  know  I’m  sticking  my 
neck  out,  but  I  want  to  know  the 
straight  of  this  business.  We  were  in 
love.  More  in  love  than  I  had  ever 
dreamed  two  people  could  he.  Ours 


was  a  love  that  could  hold  its  own 
against  the  whole  world.  .  .  .  Then  you 
left.  Without  a  word.  If  I  hadn’t 
seen  the  item  in  the  paper  about  your 
being  in  New  York  for  the  day  I 
wouldn’t  be  seeing  you  now.  ...” 

She  interrupted  him,  brightly. 
“Why,  Jim.  I  didn’t  know  you  were 
a  sentimentalist!  Surely  you  didn’t 
take  our  little  summer  romance  seri¬ 
ously.  lrou’re  too  much  of  a  man- 
about-town  to  make  me  believe  that.  ’  ’ 

“  I  ought  to  slap  your  smirking  lit¬ 
tle  face  for  that  remark,  but  for  some 
reason  I  don’t  think  you  thought  up 
this  brush-off  entirely  on  your  own.” 
The  venom  in  his  voice  softened  to 
disgust. 

“If  you’re  thinking  that  Mother 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
I  thought  it  best  to  stop  seeing  you  be¬ 
fore  he  situation  became  messy,  you’re 
mistaken.  Jim,  I’ll  admit  you’re  an 
amusing  fellow,  a  good  date,  and 
you ’re  very  sweet,  but  when  it  comes 
to  love  .  .  .  Well,  that’s  something  that 
has  to  be  founded  on  something  a  little 
more  practical  than  a  good  sense  of 
humor  to  be  lasting.” 

“Susan,  listen  to  me.”  He  was 
kneeling  before  her,  imprisoning  her 
hands  in  his.  “Now,  let  me  do  a  little 
talking.  ’  ’ 

Thank  God  her  hands  weren’t  free, 
because  the  desire  to  smooth  the 
shaggy  brown  hair,  to  trace  the  out¬ 
line  of  his  mouth  with  a  fingertip,  to 
hold  him  to  her  and  feel  the  sturdy 
beat  of  his  heart  surge  through  her 
leaving  every  nerve  torn  and  aching. 

“Susan.”  His  voice  was  so  low  she 
had  to  lean  forward  a  bit  to  hear  him. 
“Susan,  do  you  remember  the  day  we 
found  our  love  ?  The  day  at  Gie 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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America  salutes  you  both! 
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9n  the  Wat/ 

BY  STEUART  HENDERSON  BRITT 


■*  Dr.  Steuart  Henderson  Britt  is  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Psychological  Person¬ 
nel,  located  in  the  National  Research  Council, 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 


0\  ER  25  per  cent  of  all  psycholo¬ 
gists  are  in  war  work  today.  Psy¬ 
chologists  are  in  uniform  in  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  they  are  serving  in 
civilian  agencies  of  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  in  special  laboratories. 

The  total  number  of  professional  psy¬ 
chologists  in  the  entire  country  prob¬ 
ably  does  not  exceed  4,000  men  and 
women.  Yet  over  1,000  are  today  en¬ 
gaged  in  essential  war  work.  Many 
others  are  not  available  for  service 
outside  of  their  present  positions  be¬ 
cause  of  age,  physical  disability,  de¬ 
pendency,  and  similar  factors. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  word  “psychol¬ 
ogy’  unfortunately  was  confused  by 
some  with  fortune-telling,  palmistry, 
and  the  like.  Gradually  the  officials  of 
many  agencies  have  learned  that  this 
is  erroneous;  and  they  have  found  that 
professional  psychologists  ca..  help  to 
solve  knotty  problems  of  human  be¬ 
havior  on  a  scientific  basis. 

The  result  is  that  several  hundred 
psychologists  today  are  officers  and 
enlisted  men  in  the  Army.  They  are 
found  in  such  branches  as  the  Adju¬ 
tant  General’s  Department,  the  Office 
of  the  Air  Surgeon  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  the  Army  Air  Forces  Tech¬ 
nical  Training  Command,  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General’s  Office,  and  the  Ord¬ 
nance  Department.  Nearly  150  psy¬ 
chologists  are  officers  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve.  They  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Person¬ 
nel,  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur¬ 
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gists  was  utilized  in  the  new  national 
task.  For  years  psychologists  have 
been  found  not  only  in  the  labora¬ 
tories  and  the  classrooms  of  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  but  also  in 
guidance  clinics,  hospitals,  courts, 
factories  and  industrial  research  or¬ 
ganizations.  Their  psychological  skills 
are  now  used  in  new  ways. 

Although  the  demands  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  quite  naturally  have  been 
for  men,  women  psychologists  are  also 
serving  in  many  ways.  Some  hold  re¬ 
sponsible  positions  advising  on  war 
problems,  while  others  have  volun¬ 
teered  to  assist  on  local  community 
problems  of  defense  and  morale. 

Hundreds  of  psychologists  continue 
at  their  college  posts.  Many  of  them 
are  engaged  in  significant  research 
activities,  but  those  who  are  primarily 
teaching  are  also  making  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort.  The  Army 
specialized  training  program  requires 
the  teaching  of  personnel  psychology 
to  several  hundred  soldiers  in  the 
months  immediately  ahead. 

After  the  war,  a  fascinating  story 
can  be  told  of  what  the  psychologists 
did.  Most  important  will  be  the  new 
research  findings  which  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  science  of  behavior. 


gery,  the  Bureau 
of  Ships,  and  the 
Office  of  Naval 
Operations.  Ap¬ 
proximately  100 
more  civilian  psy¬ 
chologists  are  carrying  on  research, 
most  of  it  of  a  secret  nature,  for  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Psychologists  are  also 
found  in  other  branches  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government,  especially  in  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Board,  and  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service. 

What  do  these  people  do?  First  of 
all,  it  might  be  indicated  what  they  do 
not  do.  Psychologists  are  not  planning 
military  campaigns.  They  are  not 
“psychologizing”  Hitler  or  theMikado. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  read  the 
minds  of  soldiers. 

Instead,  they  are  engaged  in  “hard- 
headed,”  practical  problems.  Psychol¬ 
ogists  are  devising  tests  for  the  selec¬ 
tion,  classification,  and  training  of 
soldiers  and  naval  recruits.  They  are 
carrying  on  propaganda  analysis,  at¬ 
titude  measurement,  and  public  opin¬ 
ion  polling.  They  are  cooperating  with 
psychiatrists  in  clinical  work.  In  teams 
and  groups  they  are  studying  special 
physiological  problems,  and  in  this 
connection  are  cooperating  with  engi¬ 
neers  on  certain  secret  devices. 

Like  engineers,  physicists,  and 
mathematicians,  much  of  the  previous 
training  and  experience  of  psycholo¬ 


cA  J^ettex  lie  Received 
jtom  Sandy  Rae 

This  is  a  letter  written  to  the  members  of  Publications  Row  by  Mathew 
Sanderson  Rae,  former  Editor  of  the  CHRONICLE,  and  now  an  Air  Stu¬ 
dent  in  the  United  States  Air  Corps.  This  is  in  answer  to  our  question, 
“How  do  you  like  the  Army?”  We  thought  you,  too,  would  be  interested. 


Why  is  it  that  the  first  question 
that  a  civilian  friend  asks  a  sol¬ 
dier  is  invariably,  “How  do  you  like 
the  Army  ?”  I  have  heard  that  question 
from  every  person  I  have  met  since  1 
was  called  into  active  duty.  I  have 
come  to  expect  and  dread  it.  For  the 
average  soldier  called  into  service  re¬ 
cently  as  I  was,  there  is  only  one 
answer  if  he  is  honest.  That  answer  is 
simply,  “I  don’t.” 

Civilians  are  shocked  when  I  give 
that  answer.  They  tell  me  that  I  am 
unpatriotic,  that  I  ought  to  be  proud 
to  fight  for  my  country.  Since  I  am 
in  uniform  and  will  shortly  be  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  combat,  1  do  not 
need  to  answer  their  accusations.  It 
has  been  said  often  before  that  there 
is  no  glory  or  honor  in  war.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  true.  In  war  there  is  only 
hatred,  slavery,  fill  h,  and  murder,  no 
matter  how  great  the  cause  for  which 
man  fights. 

1  recently  published  an  article  in 
the  I)’v  ’I),  as  a  civilian  who  was  leav¬ 
ing  the  life  he  had  known  for  Army 
life.  I  have  not  changed  my  opinions 
since  I  wrote  that  article.  But  I  have 
learned  to  view  the  life  1  knew  then 
in  a  much  different  light.  Now  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  civilian  friends  a 
question  which  has  probably  never 
been  put  to  them  before.  How  do  you 
like  civilian  life? 

Canyon,  my  friends,  classmates,  and 
former  colleagues,  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion?  I  have  watched  you  on  my  re¬ 
cent  visits  to  the  campus.  1  have 
talked  with  you  in  the  dormitories,  at 
the  Goodie  Shop  over  a  beer,  at  your 
open  houses  and  dances.  I  do  not 


think  that  the  majority  of  you  realize 
how  tremendously  fortunate  you  are, 
and  those  of  you  who  do,  realize  it 
only  vaguely. 

You  are  still  human  beings,  free  to 
make,  or  break  your  own  lives  to  the 
best  of  your  ability.  You  are  not  un¬ 
thinking  automatons  incapable  of  in¬ 
dependent  action  and  initiative.  You 


Marshall  Speith,  Dick  Wiedman,  and 
George  Patterson,  Air  Students,  during 
their  initial  training  period. 


are  living  the  kind  of  life  I  have  for¬ 
saken  for  the  duration  that  1  may  help 
in  some  small  way  to  preserve  it.  And 
from  what  I  have  seen  you  are  living 
it  well,  despite  its  pettiness  and  cor¬ 
ruption.  You  are  making  the  same 
mistakes  I  made  as  a  civilian,  and 
would  make  again  of  my  own  free 


will.  You  are  wasting  much  time  and 
money  enjoying  the  trivialities  of  life, 
but  that  is  the  privilege  of  what  you 
call  “democracy.”  But  you  are  also 
learning  to  preserve  our  way  of  life 
when  this  war  ends,  and  that  is  your 
obligation. 

A  large  majority  of  you  will  go  into 
uniform  with  the  coming  of  summer, 
and  join  me  in  the  ranks  of  those  dedi¬ 
cated  to  preserving  what  they  may  no 
longer  enjoy.  To  you  I  would  say  to 
make  the  most  of  the  fleeting  moments 
of  freedom  which  remain.  Work  hard 
and  achieve  whatever  goals  you  have 
set  for  yourselves  while  yet  you  may. 
Also  play  hard,  for  tomorrow  you  die. 
You  will  never  regret  the  “wasted" 
time  spend  in  bull  sessions,  card  play¬ 
ing,  lounging  in  the  local  cafes,  and 
dancing.  You  will  regret  deeply  your 
failure  to  finish  the  jobs  which  you 
have  started  and  the  tasks  which  you 
left  undone.  Remember  that,  and  you 
will  come  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the 
privileges  which  you  now  enjoy. 

And  now  I  should  like  to  answer 
one  more  question  which  so  many  of 
you  have  asked  those  of  us  in  the  serv¬ 
ice.  “What  does  a  soldier  look  for¬ 
ward  to  after  the  war  is  over?”  We 
look  forward  to  only  one  thing,  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  life  which  we  never  fully 
appreciated.  We  want  to  come  back 
to  school  to  finish  some  of  the  duties 
which  we  left  undone.  We  want  to  re¬ 
turn  to  our  homes  which  we  miss  so 
keenly  now.  We  want  to  devote  our 
lives  to  our  loved  ones,  and  to  live 
with  and  for  them  again.  We  want  to 
return  to  the  “pursuit  of  happiness.” 
Most  of  all,  we  want  to  be  able  to 
think  for  ourselves  again.  That  is 
what  a  soldier  dreams  about. 

You  are  not  shirking  your  duty  to 
your  country,  as  many  of  you  seem  to 
feel,  and  as  some  of  us  in  the  service 
may  make  you  think.  We  envy  you 
your  freedom.  We  doubt  whether  you 
appreciate  it  completely.  You  are  do¬ 
ing  your  job.  as  we  are  doing  ours, 
'file  sports  coat  and  sweater  are  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  ashamed  of,  but  marks  of 
privilege  to  be  worn  with  the  pride 
which  a  soldier  has  in  his  uniform. 
We  are  all  serving  our  nation,  but 
only  you  have  the  right  and  privilege 
of  enjoying  that  service  fully. 
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By  BRUNO  ZIRATO 


You  have  read  many  Zirato  stories,  but  this  is  some¬ 
thing  new  and  different  from  his  prolific  typewriter. 


Btisu  slipped  on  his  i  uxedo 
jacket  and  stood  in  front  of  the 
minor,  lie  adjusted  his 
maroon  tie  listlessly  and  smoothed 
>wn  ins  soft-front  shirt,  tucked  it  in 
a  little  under  his  cummerbund,  lie 
si  ole  his  head  slowly,  took  a  cigarette 
the  open  pack  on  Ids  desk  and 
sat  down  in  the  easychair.  Nervouslj 
lie  looked  at  the  dock  on  Ids  bed-table, 
lie  stared  at  the  white  hands  for  a 
oiio  while,  studying  them  with  dis¬ 
traught  intensity.  Christmas  vacation 
was  just  beginning  and  as  yet  Bob 
had  not  accustomed  himself  to  it.  As 
he  inhaled  deeply  on  his  cigarette  he 
almost  wished  that  he  had  stayed 
down  at  college.  Then,  at  least,  he 
wouldn't  have  had  to  see  Sue.  At  the 
thought  of  Susan  Wrigley,  Bob 
breathed  deeply.  The  previous  fall 
loomed  before  him  in  grotesque  dis¬ 
tortion  and  he  shuddered  inwardly, 
lie  had  been  such  a  damned  fool ! 
la  "king  at  the  clock  again.  Bob  rose 
quickly  from  the  chair  and  went  to 
the  bureau,  lie  selected  a  maroon 
handkerchief  and  boutonniere  and 
combed  his  hair.  Automatically  he 
felt  for  his  wallet,  cigarettes,  and 
watch — flicked  off  the  light — went 
downstairs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parrish  were  sitting 
in  the  living  room.  They  smiled  as 
their  son  entered,  a  forced  curl  to  his 
lips. 

“Time  to  go.  son  ?” 

“Just  about,  Dad.  .  .  .  Enough  gas 
in  the  car  ?” 

“About  half  a  tank  .  .  .  but  try  not 
to  use  too  much  !” 

“You  bet!  I  understand.” 

Mrs.  Parrish  looked  up  from  her 
book.  Bob  came  over  and  sat  on  the 
arm  of  her  chair.  She  put  her  arm 
around  him.  II is  father  smiled  hap¬ 
pily.  Bob  hoped  they  didn’t  notice 
anything  was  wrong.  Pulling  a  silver 
watch  from  his  coal  pocket,  Bob  got 
up. 

“Guess  T ’d  better  go.  It’s  almost 
nine.” 

Mrs.  Parrish  laid  her  book  face 
down  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  went 
over  to  Bob  and  straightened  his  tie. 

Thanks,  Mom.  Well,  I’ll  see  you 
tomorrow.  Bye,  Dad.” 


“Have  a  good  time  .  .  .  and  sav 
‘hello’  to  Sue  for  me.” 

Bob  lowered  his  head.  Suddenly  he 
leaned  over  and  kissed  his  mother 
lightly  on  the  forehead.  “Bye,  Moth¬ 
er.  ’  ’ 

“  Be  careful,  Robert !”  His  mother’s 
voice  was  just  as  anxious  as  when  he 
had  been  small.  Bob  went  out  into  the 
foyer,  his  mother  following  him  out 
and  helping  him  into  his  greatcoat. 
He  kissed  her  again.  Once  outside  he 
gulped  in  huge  breaths  of  air,  fitted 
on  his  gloves,  and  walked  heavily  to¬ 
wards  the  garage.  Slipping  into  the 
front  seat  of  the  Pontiac  he  backed  it 
expertly  into  the  street.  The  noisy 
shudder  of  the  chains  on  the  icy 
streets  made  Bob  even  more  nervous. 
He  drove  slowly,  his  mind  alive  with 
frightening  reminiscences.  At  Cres¬ 
cent  Avenue  he  turned  right  and 
stopped  two  houses  down.  He  didn’t 
get  out  of  the  car  immediately  .  .  . 
just  sat  there  tapping  his  gloved  hand 
mi  the  steering-wheel  and  staring 
blankly  at  the  hood.  Pulling  out  a 
cigarette  he  lit  it  with  uncontrollably 
tremulous  hands.  Automatically  pick¬ 
ing  a  bit  of  tobacco  from  his  tongue, 
he  smoked  thoughtfully,  lie  hoped  Sue 
would  be  ready  when  he  went  in — he 
didn ’t  want  to  have  to  wait — waiting 
meant  thinking  and  Bob  didn’t  want 
to  think.  He  wanted  to  get  it  all  over 
with  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Rolling  down  the  window  on  his 
side  of  the  ear  he  looked  at  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  in  front  of  the  Bradell  house. 
Suddenly  lie  flicked  his  half-smoked 
cigarette  into  the  snow,  opened  the 
car  door,  and  walked  up  the  path,  his 
hands  thrust  deep  in  his  pockets.  He 
sighed  nervously  as  he  rang  the  bell. 


Mr.  Wrigley  opened  the  door  and 
beamed  broadly,  his  cherubic  face 
blinking  inanely. 

“Well,  you’re  looking  quite  spiffy 
tonight,  Bob.” 

“Thanks,  Mr.  Wrigley  .  .  .  just  the 
clothes,  I  guess.” 

Bob  came  in  and  took  off  his  coat 
and  gloves.  Mr.  Wrigley  closed  the 
door  and  let  Bob  go  into  the  living 
room  ahead  of  him.  Bob  could  hear 
Mrs.  Wrigley  in  the  kitchen  washing 
the  supper  dishes.  Mr.  Wrigley  put  a 
heavy  hand  on  Bob’s  shoulder. 

‘  Susan  ’ll'  be  right  down,  Bob.  Just 
putting  on  some  finishing  touches.” 
And  he  laughed. 

Bob  didn’t  see  anything  so  funny 
but  he  smiled  wanly.  The  two  of  them 
were  standing  uncomfortably  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Finally  Mr. 
Wrigley  started  towards  the  desk. 

“Pick  up  a  magazine  and  read  a 
while,  Bob.  You’ll  have  to  excuse  me 
for  not  making  conversation  but  this 
damned  income  tax  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  you 
know.  ...”  Mr.  Wrigley  chuckled 
and  tried  his  best  to  look  like  a 
martyr.  Bob  forced  a  smile  and 
Ernest  Wrigley  sat  at  his  desk  and 
sighed  deeply  as  he  pored  over  a  list 
of  figures. 

Slouching  in  the  green  leather  arm¬ 
chair,  Bob  picked  up  a  copy  of  LIFE 
and  thumbed  through  it.  He  was  get¬ 
ting  more  and  more  nervous  and  he 
couldn’t  keep  his  hands  still.  As  he 
lit  even  another  cigarette,  he  could 
hear  Susan  walking  around  upstairs. 
Except  for  that  mad,  noisy  rush  at  the 
station,  he  hadn’t  seen  her  since  last 
September.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wrigley 
had  been  there,  and  of  course  his  own 
Mother  and  Dad  .  .  .  and  then  Sue 
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had  to  rush  off  to  that  wedding.  The 
whole  mess,  then,  had  been  postponed 
till  this  evening.  So  this  was  really 
the  first  time  he  was  to  see  her  since 
.  .  .  since  last  fall.  Boh  hated  to  think 
of  last  fall,  yet  he  couldn’t  think  of 
anything  else.  Things  hadn’t  gone  as 
he  knew  they  should  have,  lie  had 
gone  too  far  and  somehow  it  all 
seemed  low  and  filthy  now.  At  first, 
on  the  train  going  to  college,  he  felt 
a  flush  of  pride  .  .  .  then,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  the  thought 
that  he  had  crushed  something  beauti¬ 
ful  and  sweet  guttered  his  mind. 
Alone  in  his  room,  the  ecstatic  joy  of 
the  moment  had  degenerated  into  a 
futile,  feeble  regret.  He  felt  that 
Sue’s  letters  were  evasive  .  .  .  forcedly 
gay  and  impossibly  natural;  his  own 
no  more  sincere.  Disgust  lined  his 
face  as  he  stubbed  out  his  cigarette. 
And  now  he  was  to  see  Sue  again — 
Sue  .  .  .  the  girl  he  had  wanted  so 
badly  and  finally  had — the  only  girl 
he  had  ever  had.  Boh  glanced  over  at 
Mr.  Wrigley.  lie  was  mumbling  away 
not  paying  the  least  attention  to  him. 
Boh  looked  intently  at  his  knees.  It 
was  funny  how  different  it  all  would 
he  now  ...  all  that  wonderfully  care¬ 
free  spirit  would  he  gone.  They’d  feel 
strange  in  each  other’s  company  .  .  . 
strange  and  sordid.  .  .  .  Sue  and  he 
feeling  strange  after  knowing  each 
other  for  years  .  .  .  the  whole  situation 
grew  more  and  more  gruesome  to  him. 
He  wondered  if  she  were  still  in  love 
with  him;  even  more — he  wondered  if 
he  were  still  in  love  with  her.  lie 
sighed  tremulously  and  shook  his 
head.  He  wished  to  hell  he  didn’t 
worry  so  much  about  everything.  Now 
Jack — take  Jack,  for  instance — he 
would  laugh  the  whole  thing  off  and 
forget  it.  So  he  tried  .  .  .  tried  hard 
to  read  the  magazine.  But  it  was  no 
use — Sue’s  face  kept  coming  up  out 
of  the  floor  to  him  .  .  .  her  face  so  in¬ 
nocent  and  lovely  .  .  .  looking  at  him 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  .  .  .  tears  that 
held  the  secret  of  their  love  .  .  .  their 
love,  now  so  clandestine  and  guilty 
rather  than  open  and  sweet.  The  farce 
he  would  have  to  keep  up — the  farce 
he  had  played  at  home  tonight.  All  of 
a  sudden  he  felt  old.  The  magazine 
dropped  to  the  floor  and  Bob  stared 


into  the  fireplace.  The  head  of  the 
blaze  brought  willing  tears  to  his  eyes. 
“It’ll  never  be  the  same  ...”  he 
mumbled  half-aloud.  Ernest  Wrigley 
looked  up. 

“Huh?  Whatsat?  Talking  to  me, 
Bob?” 

Bob  blinked.  “Oh!  Oh  ...  no  sir 
.  .  .  just  .  .  .  just  humming.  ...” 

Mr.  Wrigley  smiled.  Suddenly  he 
looked  towards  the  door — Susan  was 
standing  there.  Her  dark  green  dress 
with  the  apple  green  bodice  set  off  her 
long  brown  hair.  Her  eyes  were 
sparkling  and  a  little  moist  as  she 
moved  toward  Bob.  He  got  up  clum¬ 
sily,  his  eyes  riveted  to  hers.  She  pir¬ 
ouetted  as  if  for  approval.  Her  father 
came  out  from  behind  the  desk. 
“Lovely,  Susan  .  .  .  lovely.  Really 
lovely!”  Bob  stared  dumbly,'  his 
throat  choking  miserably.  Finally  he 
stammered  .  .  .  “That’s  a  .  .  .  a  .  .  . 
beautiful  dress,  Sue.  You’re  beauti¬ 
ful  in  it.”  Sue  smiled  up  at  him,  her 
love  pouring  from  her  eyes. 

“Oh,  Bob!  It’s  wonderful  to  be  go¬ 
ing  to  a  dance  with  you  again.  Don’t 
let  Dad  know,”  she  looked  mischiev¬ 
ously  toward  Mr.  Wrigley,  “but  I’ve 
missed  you  terribly.”  She  came  up 
close  to  Bob  and  slipped  her  hands 
into  his,  squeezed  them  ever  so 
slightly.  Mr.  Wrigley  was  beaming 
broadly.  “Gosh!  It  really  seems  like 
old  times  to  see  you  two  getting  ready 
to  go  out.  You’d  better  be  on  your 
way,  too,  or  you’ll  be  late.” 

Bob  and  Sue  walked  down  the  path. 
Why  in  hell  was  she  being  so  sweet? 
— he  knew  what  she  was  thinking. 
This  pose  was  awful.  They  reached 
the  car  and  he  opened  the  door  for 
her.  They  drove  along  the  Shore 
Drive  in  silence.  Susan  kept  looking 
at  Bob  with  questioning  eyes. 

“  Darling,  what ’s  the  matter  ?  You  ’ve 
hardly  said  a  word.  Bob,  is  there  any¬ 
thing  wrong?” 

What  could  he  say  ?  She  must  be 
acting  .  .  .  he  was  sure  of  that.  No  .  .  . 
there  was  nothing  wrong.  They 
reached  the  dance.  Thank  God  for 
people  .  .  .  old  friends  to  greet  .  .  . 
hands  to  shake  .  .  .  drinks  to  drink. 
Bob  and  Sue  left  the  bar  then  and 
went  out  on  the  dance  floor.  Jack 
Adams  cut  in — and  after  Jack  a  raft 


of  Bob’s  friends.  He  made  no  effort 
to  cut  in.  He  almost  felt  ashamed  to 
hold  her  in  his  arms.  He  went  into  the 
bar  and  had  two  double  scotches.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  dance  floor,  he  saw  Sue 
pass  him  and  smile.  He  cut  in. 

“Oh,  Bob,  it’s  so  wonderful  to  be 
in  your  arms  again.  I’ve  been  waiting 
to  dance  with  you  for  three  months 
and  then  when  we  get  to  the  dance 
here,  I  hardly  see  you !  ”  She  pouted. 

“That’s  what  comes  from  being  so 
popular.”  And  Bob  nearly  kicked 
himself  for  being  so  trite  and  silly. 
But  Sue  smiled  and  Bob  wondered 
why  she  had  to  be  so  polite  when  un¬ 
derneath  he  knew  she  hated  him  for 
what  he  was. 

Still  he  tried  hard  to  enjoy  the 
dance,  but  his  thoughts  persisted — 
gnawing  and  dogged.  She  had  begun 
to  notice  that  something  was  wrong. 

“Darling,  what  is  the  matter — 
you’re  so  glum  and  moody!” 

Bob  shook  all  over.  He  couldn’t 
make  a  scene — but  he  was  trembling 
with  rage  at  his  own  rank  stupidity. 
He  should  never  have  come  home. 
However  he  managed  to  stammer: 
“Oh  .  .  .  I’m  all  right.  Just  a  little 
headache.” 

Yes,  and  a  heart-ache  too — a  heart¬ 
ache  that  was  all  his  fault,  lie  hoped 
the  dance  would  never  end.  1 1  is  head 
was  pounding  and  he  felt  alternately 
warm  and  cold.  Would  lie  never  stop 
thinking  ? 

At  last  the  dance  was  over  .  .  .  the 
automobiles  choked  the  long  winding 
road  from  ihe  club.  A  drunken  friend 
nearly  hit  them,  and  Bob  swore  si¬ 
lently.  He  almost  wished  there  had 
been  an  accident.  Sue  chatted  on  and 
on.  Bob  was  so  upset  that  he  nearly 
skidded  into  a  parked  car.  He  wished 
he  could  just  close  his  eyes  and  ram 
the  car  into  a  house.  He  drove  much 
too  fast  over  the  icy  streets.  Finally 
Bob  stopped  the  car  in  front  of  the 
Wrigley  house.  Sue  slipped  down  in 
the  seat  and  leaned  her  head  on  Bob’s 
shoulder.  Suddenly  she  sat  up  and 
looked  at  him  .  .  .  his  eyes  fell.  Sue 
leaned  over  and  kissed  him.  Bob  took 
her  arms  from  around  bis  neck. 

“For  the  love  of  Jesus!  Stop  it  will 
you,  Sue  ?  Stop  trying  to  make  believe 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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\  *  in  n  Tin  Naval  College  Training 
'  >  Program  takes  effort  on  July  1. 

-  Miniated  that  approximately  two 
out  of  every  three  men  now  enrolled 
in  the  University  will  heroine  active 
members  of  the  United  States  Navy. 


In  addition  to  these,  close  to  1600 
more  will  be  assigned  to  Duke  for 


i raining.  The  man  selected  by  his  gov¬ 
ernment  to  direct  and  supervise  the 
instruction  of  these  1'ntnre  officers  is 
Captain  A.  T.  Clay.  U.S.N.  (Bet.),  at 
present  the  commandant  of  the  Duke 
Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training 


t  ’orps. 

The  captain  is  a  wiry,  erect,  little 
man  with  dark,  head-like  eyes  and  a 
shock  of  black  hair  which  is  slowly 
^raying  at  the  temples.  He  is  a  trim, 
efficient-looking  man.  Captain  Clay 
carries  himself  with  a  quiet,  dignified 
air.  but.  despite  the  impressive  hear¬ 
ing.  he  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of 
individuals.  As  lie  chats  with  a  visitor 
to  his  office,  austerity  is  engulfed  com¬ 
pletely  by  a  warm,  friendly  smile  in 
which  his  whole  face  seems  to  partici¬ 
pate.  Wasting  few  words,  he  speaks 
in  simple,  direct,  and  expressive  fash¬ 
ion.  lie  likes  a  good  story  and  can  tell 
one.  A  rich  sense  of  humor  and  a 
sharp  wit  add  further  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  associating  with  him. 

Captain  Clay  acts  as  directly  as  he 
speaks.  Quick  to  spot  anything  which 
does  not  seem  "shipshape,”  he  makes 
certain  that  something  is  done  about  it 
— and  quickly.  What  the  “Old  Man’’ 
says  generally  goes.  1 1  is  personal 
makeup  and  character  are  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  respect  which  he  in¬ 
spires.  and  the  250  naval  cadets  now 
under  his  command  are  tremendously 
proud  of  him. 

And  they  might  well  be,  for  Cap¬ 
tain  Clay  has  served  his  country  well 
for  more  than  thirty  years  and  has  en¬ 
joyed  an  enviable  and  distinguished 
career.  Although  a  native  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  he  now  makes  his  home  in 
Sheperdstown.  West  Virginia.  The 
Navy  has  been  his  life. 

After  being  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1910,  Ensign  Clay 
served  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Louisiana 
for  six  years.  This  was  his  first  tour 
of  duty.  In  1912,  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Tennessee,  he  was  sent  to  Turkey  for 


liy  harry  beaudouin 


eight  months  while  one  of  Ihe  fre¬ 
quent  Balkan  wars  was  in  progress, 
lie  has  also  served  in  the  Par  East 
and  in  the  areas  of  the  Pacific  where 
many  of  today’s  major  sea  battles  are 
being  waged.  For  nine  months  he 
commanded  the  naval  base  at  Olon- 
gapo,  Philippine  Islands,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  destroyer  Noa. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  we  were 
eager  to  learn  the  captain’s  personal 
opinion  of  the  Japanese  as  fighting 
men.  He  answered  our  query  thus: 
“I’m  afraid  that  my  opinion  of  the 
Japs  in  general  is  hardly  what  you  are 
looking  for.’’  That  was  that. 

Captain  Clay  is  usually  observed 
clad  in  the  smart  green  uniform  of 
the  Naval  Air  Corps.  Receiving  his 
wings  in  1931,  he  served  in  the 
lighter-than-air  branch  of  the  Naval 
Air  Arm.  One  of  the  most  exciting 
experiences  of  his  career  occurred  on 
Lincoln’s  birthday,  1935,  when  he  was 
aboard  the  famous  dirigible  Macon  as 
it  crashed  into  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Although  serving  as  observer,  Captain 
Clay  was  not  regularly  assigned  to  the 
airship. 

The  captain’s  last  command  before 


retiring  in  1939  was  that  of  the  U.S.S. 
Argonne.  For  a  short  while  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Naval  Examin¬ 
ing  Board  in  Washington.  Although 
he  admitted  that  serving  at  sea  is  a 
more  appealing  task  to  a  sailor  in  time 
of  war,  Captain  Clay  likes  his  job  of 
turning’  out  naval  officers.  In  his  own 
words,  “It  is  a  pleasant  and  impor¬ 
tant  duty.’’ 

When  asked  what  type  of  officer  did 
he  think  the  Naval  ROTC  woud  pro¬ 
duce,  he  drew  on  his  pipe,  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  then  replied,  “Of  course, 
that’s  largely  a  matter  of  individual¬ 
ity,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  the  reports 
which  I  have  heard  of  officers  pro¬ 
duced  by  ROTC  units  such  as  ours 
have  been  quite  good.  These  boys  re¬ 
ceive  a  much  more  thorough  educa¬ 
tion  than  does  the  average  reserve  offi¬ 
cer.  ”  The  captain’s  official  title  as  a 
member  of  the  University  faculty  is 
that  of  Professor  of  Naval  Science 
and  Tactics.  His  staff  is  composed  ex¬ 
clusively  of  Annapolis  graduates.  As 
a  teacher  he  is  an  expert  in  his  field, 
having  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
draw  illustrations  from  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  theory  con¬ 
cerned.  While  with  the  fleet,  he  had  a 
magnificent  reputation  as  a  navigator. 

The  captain  spends  his  spare  time 
nowadays  with  his  family  and  playing 
the  role  of  the  gentleman  farmer.  It’s 
a  hobby.  His  exceedingly  attractive 
daughter,  Ann,  is  a  frequent  visitor  to 
the  Duke  Campus. 

His  guess  as  to  the  end  of  the  war  is 
1945.  We  asked  him  if  he  thought 
that  sea  power  would  prove  to  be  the 
decisive  factor  in  the  winning  of  the 
war.  “I  don’t  believe  that  any  one 
branch  of  the  service  will  be  the  de¬ 
cisive  factor,”  he  answered.  “It  is 
going  to  take  a  close  cooperation 
among  land,  air,  and  sea  forces  to  win 
this  war.  One  is  almost  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  other.”  And  the 
captain  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
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If  there  be  no  love  for  me, 

Come  you  from  the  street ; 

Come  you  from  the  morning  pavement 
And  the  glassy  gaze  of  shop  windows; 

And  the  pulse  of  a  broken  solitude 
Cleft  by  many  faces, 

Pierced  by  many  eyes; 

Come  to  me  from  the  hot  torment  of  a  summer  sun. 
If  there  be  no  love, 

Come  from  all  of  these. 


But  if  you  love  me, 

Come  you  from  the  woods; 

Come  you  from  a  loneliness 
Of  berries  and  bruised  branches, 

Where  there  are  aimless  pools 
Among  the  twisted  furze; 

Where  there's  a  burst  of  sunlight  thru  the  loose  leaves: 
Come  to  me  from  the  arms  of  long  shadows 
And  the  cool  dusk  of  an  autumn  afternoon. 

If  you  love  me, 

Come  from  all  of  these. 


And  you  will  never  need  to  breathe  a  word; 

And  you  will  never  need  to  tell  me  so, 

For  I  will  look  upon  your  hands,  and  l  will  know: 
Maybe  your  palms  are  smooth  from  shaking  hands  with 
people 

Or  else,  perhaps,  are  bramble  pricks  upon  your  thumbs 
And  on  your  fingertips  the  scent  of  winds  and  trees. 

You  will  not  need  to  tell  me, 

I  will  know.  .  .  . 

1  will  know  from  these. 

— Edith  Chelimer. 


Once  Z)kete  UJaA  a  Coxpoxal . . . 


By  HELEN  KINDLER 


Jean-Louis  squatted  behind  a  small 
hillock  and  stared  at  the  bend  of 
the  road  a  mile  away  through  the 
sights  of  his  gun.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  been  sitting  behind  this 
hillock  most  of  his  life.  Now  it  was 
Christmas  day.  He  had  been  there 
since  midnight.  An  eternity  of  think¬ 
ing  about  Monique  and  Jeannette  and 
little  Louis.  Midnight  mass.  It  was 
at  midnight  that  the  gray-haired  colo¬ 
nel  had  asked  for  a  volunteer  to  guard 
the  section  of  road  which  went 
through  the  French  lines.  Something 
about  German  couriers  using  the  road 
to  get  back  to  their  own  lines.  Some¬ 
thing  about  the  importance  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  couriers.  Nothing  about  dan¬ 
ger  and  nothing  about  Christmas  and 
nothing  about  death. 


Jean-Louis  shivered  in  the  gray 
dawn  and  looked  at  the  road  again. 
Monique  had  gone  to  Midnight  Mass 
with  the  children,  and  had  prayed  for 
him.  Would  this  stupid  killing  never 
end,  he  thought  dully.  Killing  on 
Christmas  day,  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
Peace  on  earth,  and  he  was  killing  on 
Christmas  day.  He  must  kill  now  so 
little  Louis  would  not  have  to  kill  one 
day.  Goodwill  towards  men  .  . .  weren  t 
the  Germans  men  !  Wasn’t  he  a  man ? 
Would  they  kill  him  too,  kill  him  be¬ 
fore  he  saw  Jeannette  and  little  Louis 
again  .’  No  one  had  told  him  why ;  no 
one  ever  said  why.  They  .just  said 
“couriers  passing  through  lines,  kill, 
kill.  .  .  .” 

Jean-Louis’  attention  was  brought 
back  to  the  empty  stretch  of  road  by 


a  distant  sound.  An  airplane  maybe 
.  .  .  no,  it  was  a  motorcycle  on  the 
road.  Jean-Louis  adjusted  the  sights 
of  his  gun.  The  motorcycle  came  up 
the  mile  of  road  towards  the  hillock. 

Christmas  .  .  .  kill  .  .  .  peace  on 
earth  .  .  .  does  this  German  have  two 
children  ...  a  wife  praying  for  him 
on  Christmas  eve  .  .  .  waiting  for  him 
at  home  as  Monique  is  waiting.  .  .  . 
Monique  .  .  .  will  I  ever  see  you  again 
.  .  .  I  must  kill.  .  .  . 

The  motorcycle  roared  past  the 
sights.  Jean-Louis  had  no  regrets 
when  he  laid  the  gun  down.  He  would 
have  had  no  regrets  on  that  Christmas 
eve  in  1917  if  he  had  heard  the  cour¬ 
ier,  at  the  German  headquarters,  say¬ 
ing, 

“Corporal  Hitler  reporting,  sir.” 
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*1  Siory  about  a  Future  Air 
Cadet  and,  a  Fey  ram  House  Girl 


By  JOE  DIMONA 


Joe  needs  no  introduction  to  ARCHIVE  readers.  Here 
is  another  story  by  him,  with  the  fine  DiMona  touch. 


[i  worm  be  tomorrow,  he  thought. 
Tomorrow  would  be  the  leaving, 
e  train,  and  the  long  ride,  and 
the  Air  Corps.  But  not  today.  To¬ 
ry  today  and  tomorrow  was  to- 
ow  and  there  was  still  plenty  of 
Lot"  and  lots  of  time.  Twelve 
•  ours  and  fifty  good  minutes  of 
time,  time,  time. 

lie  iptiekened  his  step  towards  the 
•us  which  was  .just  loading  up  for  the 
Women  's  Campus.  Bob  was  waiting 
r  him  at  the  bus  stop.  He  was  go¬ 
ing  tomorrow,  too.  But  he  hadn’t  any 
woman  to  worry  about.  It  made  a 
difference,  not  having  any  woman  to 
worry  about. 

‘‘Ili  Jack.  Going  to  kiss  Connie 
good-bye,  already.’"  Bob  asked  as 
they  jiushed  their  way  towards  the 
bus. 

"No.  not  yet.  Saving  that  for  to¬ 
night.  Where  you  heading-” 

“I'm  just  going  to  take  a  walk 
around  the  campus.  Sort  of  a  fare¬ 
well.  you  know.  No  girl’s  going  to 
kiss  me  good-bye  so  1  ’m  going  over 
there  to  kiss  them  all  good-bye.  Give 
them  all  a  break,  you  know.” 

They  were  sitting  in  the  back  of  the 
bus  now.  he  beside  two  young  niggers 
in  overalls  and  Bob  and  oblivious  to 
both  of  them.  Connie  would  be  there, 
he  was  thinking.  Connie  would  have 
to  be  there.  She  was  his  girl,  though 
she  might  not  know  it,  and  his  girl 
only  and  she  would  just  have  to  be 
there.  He  must  see  her  this  afternoon 
and  get  it  settled  for  tonight.  Tonight 
would  have  to  be  a  special,  special 
night.  The  duration  and  six  months. 
It  seemed  like  a  long  time.  Oh  boy 
did  it  seem  like  a  long  time. 

Bob  was  talking  and  Jack  came  out 
of  his  semi-trance. 

“Connie’s  quite  the  kid,”  he  was 
saying.  “ Where ’d  you  meet  her?” 

“.Met  her  at  a  dance  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  Been  dating  her  steady 
ever  since.  ’  ’ 

"Yeah,  1  know.  1  see  you  with  her 
all  the  time.  You  must  really  have 
tamed  her  down.  1  never  saw  such  a 
'•hange  in  a  girl.  Last  semester,  run- 
ing  around  all  the  time,  playing  the 
:>M  for  all  that  il  was  worth.  Now, 
here  she  is  going  steady  with  you. 
Hell,  I  can  hardly  believe  it.” 


“To  tell  you  the  truth,”  he  said,  “I 
can’t  either.  She’s  a  wild  one,  though. 
1  think  that’s  why  I  like  her.  She’s 
such  a  knockout  in  looks  that  when  1 
take  her  into  a  room  full  of  men  it’s 
an  even  bet  whether  I’ll  ever  get  her 
out  again.  She  gives  them  all  the  eye 
and  I  don’t  like  that  but  she  gives  me 
the  eye,  too,  so  I  put  up  with  it  most 
of  the  time.  Did  she  ever  give  you  the 
eye,  Bob  ?  ’  ’ 

“No.” 

“Well,  you’d  put  up  with  a  lot  of 
things  just  to  have,  her  look  at  you 
with  that  sort  of  half-grin  that  says  so 
plainly  ‘What  a  fool  you  are  to  be 
taken  in  by  just  a  smile,’  but  you  love 
it  anyway  because  you  can’t  help  lov¬ 
ing  it.” 

“0  fer  erisakes,  shut  up.  You  tam¬ 
ing  like  a  gosh  dam  poet  or  some¬ 
thing.”  Bob  said. 

“OK,  OK,”  Jack  said,  a  little 
miffed.  “I’m  sorry.  You  brought  it 
up,  though.” 

“Now  take  it  easy,  Jackson,  I  was 
just  kidding  you,  that’s  all.  Can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  see  my  old  roomo  go  softie  on 
me.  Eight  before  we  go  in  the  Air 
Corps,  too.  They’ll  appreciate  that 
stuff  up  there,  alright.  Oh,  yes, 
they’ll  appreciate  that  poetry.” 

“Get  up,”  said  Jack.  “We’re 
here.” 

Bob  got  up. 

#  #  =£  #  # 

“Jack,  darling.” 

“Yes.” 

“We’d  better  be  getting  back  now. 
It’s  almost  supper  time.” 

“It  can’t  be.” 

‘Wes  it  is.  Come  on,  let’s  get  back 


to  campus.  We’ve  been  here  two 
hours.  ’  ’ 

They  got  up  from  their  place  on  the 
ground  of  the  woods.  They  had  been 
sitting  in  the  crisp  pine  needles  at  the 
feet  of  the  tall  Duke  Forest  pines  and 
where  they  had  sat  the  needles  were 
pressed  deep  and  close,  very  close, 
very  close,  very  lovingly  close  together 
and  Bob  looked  at  the  spot  in  the  for¬ 
est  and  hated  to  leave.  She  loved  him 
now,  it  was  sure,  the  needles  pressed 
to  earth  beside  each  other  testified  to 
that.  She  could  love  no  other  now. 
She  was  his — Jack’s  girl,  all  of  his 
owm  and  no  one  to  challenge.  He  felt 
great. 

“Come  on,  slowpoke,”  she  chided. 
“We’ve  got  to  hurry.” 

lie  left  her  at  the  door  of  her  dorm 
and  walked  slowly  back  to  the  bus.  He 
would  like  to  have  asked  her  out  to 
dinner  but  he  had  to  pack  and  she 
had  wanted  to  change  clothes  so  he 
had  not  bothered  to  ask  her. 

Life  was  wonderful,  he  thought,  as 
he  drifted  down  the  walk  with  the 
wind  of  the  campus  seeming  sweeter 
than  ever,  and  there  is  no  such  things 
as  pain  and  trouble  if  you  play  the 
game  straight  and  wait  for  the  breaks. 
Jack  had  always  played  the  game 
straight,  lie  knew  that,  and  never  in 
his  life  had  lie  overstepped  the 
bounds.  And  now  his  break  had  come. 
It  had  come  late,  to  be  sure,  but  here 
it  was  and  he  would  make  the  most  of 
it. 

Dammit,  he  felt  patriotic  walking 
there,  a  girl  in  his  heart  and  the  war 
only  a  day  off.  Somehow  a  girl  made 
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the  war  seem  almost  different,  not  like 
a  sordid  test  of  blood  and  bones  at  all, 
but  more  like  a  challenge  to  chivalry. 
And  he  was  the  knight  riding  to  the 
wars  with  a  great,  good  job  to  do  and 
Connie,  his  girl,  his  lover,  cheering 
him  on  in  the  background.  Always 
and  everywhere  cheering  him  on  from 
the  background.  It  was  a  lovely 
thought  to  take  with  him. 

Tonight  would  be  his  last  night  with 
her.  For  one  last  time  he  would  see 
her  come  to  the  door,  bright  and  chic 
and  stunning.  For  the  last  time  he 
would  hold  her  and  feel  the  wonder 
of  her  being  near  to  him.  The  dura¬ 
tion  and  six  months  could  not  be  so 
long  with  someone  like  Connie  to  come 
back  to.  Germany  and  Japan  were 
too  insignificant  for  his  feelings.  When 
lie  got  in  it  tomorrow,  the  duration 
would  be  a  matter  of  days  and  the 
President  would  probably  knock  off 
the  six  months  extra  if  he  ever  sent 
him  a  picture  of  Connie.  Oh,  life  was 
wonderful.  The  war  was  wonderful. 
The  whole  dam  works  was  wonderful. 

He  got  on  the  bus  and  went  home. 
*  *  *  *  * 

“Off  we  go — into  the  wide  bine  yon¬ 
der — flying  high  into  the  sky.”  .  .  . 
They  were  all  four  singing  as  they 
walked  up  the  campus  for  the  last 
time.  All  of  them,  Bob,  Bill,  Lucky, 
and  Jack  were  leaving  for  camp  in 
the  morning.  They  were  enjoying 
their  last  fling  in  civilian  life,  for 
some  time  to  come.  It  would  be  tough 
for  them,  Jack  thought.  In  the  bar¬ 
ren,  regulated  life  to  come  they  would 
have  no  girl  to  bolster  them  up,  no 
dream  to  guide  them  through  the 
tough  days  and  the  bad  days  ahead. 

lie  left  the  boys  at  Alspaugh  where 
they  had  contrived  to  get  three  blind 
dates,  and  went  on  down  to  Pegram. 
The  night  air  felt  good  on  his  face 
and  cool  in  his  lungs  and  somewhere, 
it  seemed,  he  could  hear  a  cricket 
beating  to  the  rhythm  of  his  heart  as 
he  swung  up  the  walk  and  into  the 
dorm. 

She  was  not  there. 

lie  sat  there  and  waited.  For  a 
good  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  sat 
there  and  waited.  And  waited.  II  is 
mind  could  not,  just  could  not,  en¬ 
compass  the  idea  of  her,  his  girl,  his 


love,  not  being  there.  She  must  be 
there. 

lie  waited. 

When  the  clock  said  nine  o’clock  he 
got  up  and  left.  There  was  a  weight 
on  his  soul  as  he  walked  out  of  there, 
so  great  and  so  sudden  a  weight  that 
he  could  hardly  bear  it. 

He  had  been  stood  up,  jilted  on  his 
last  night.  And  all  his  dreams  of  the 
knight  in  shining  armor  were  fading 
away  in  the  mist  of  one  tragic  night. 
The  bitch.  The  low,  common,  fast- 
talking  bitch.  If  this  was  the  kind  of 
woman  he  was  going  out  to  fight 'for, 
he  would  stop  right  now. 

Then,  far  down  the  walk  he  saw 
her.  She  was  running  and  stumbling 
towards  him,  and  all  he  could  see  was 
her  white  dress  flashing  in  the  night, 
but  he  knew  it  was  she,  alright.  He 
stood  there  as  she  came  breathlessly 
up  to  him,  and  then  right  up  to  him, 
and  hard  and  close  in  his  arms,  and 
he  could  hear  now  that  she  was  sob¬ 
bing.  lie  lifted  up  her  face  to  him. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Connie. 
Where ’ve  you  been?” 

“Oh  Jack,  1  was  so  afraid  I’d  miss 
you.  But  everything,  just  every¬ 
thing’s  happened — and  everything’s 
all  broken  up — and  please  don’t  ask 
me  about  it  Jack.  Just  let  me  cry  for 
a  while  and  after  a  while  I’ll — I’ll  be 
all  right  again.” 

He  stood  there  and  after  a  while 
walked  her  down  to  the  East  Duke 
Lawn  and  sat  down  with  her  under  a 
tree,  there  under  a  tree  with  her  blond 
soft  bail1  against  his  cheek,  and  all  the 
wonder  of  her  sobbing  up  against  him, 
and  he  felt  all  right  again,  just  fine 
again. 

After  a  while  she  stopped  crying 
and  told  him  the  story. 

“My  brother,”  she  whispered, 
though  there  was  no  need  for  whisper¬ 
ing,”  my  brother’s  been  killed.  My 
parents  just  sent  me  a  letter  and  told 
me.  He  was  in  North  Africa,  just  a 
private,  and  they  killed  him.  Oh 
Jack,  you  don’t  know  how  awful  it  is. 
He  didn’t  want  to  go  to  war — he 
hated  all  killing  and  murdering  be¬ 
cause  he  loved  everybody  and  he  loved 
life  and  it  had  always  been  good  to 
him.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Jack.  It  was  in¬ 


adequate.  It  was  all  he  could  think 
of. 

“Let’s  not  think  of  him  anymore, 
Jack.  Make  me  not  think  of  him.” 

‘  ‘  I  want  to,  ’  ’  he  said,  ‘  ‘  I  want  to 
think  of  him.  Because  I  may  someday 
soon  be  him.  Connie,  you  can’t  see  it 
now,  but  your  brother  was  wrong. 
There  is  more  to  this  war  than  killing 
and  murdering  and  we’ve  got  to  ac¬ 
cept  that  before  we  can  even  begin  to 
fight.” 

He  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  be 
dull,  but  Connie  was  listening  and 
looking  up  to  him  as  though  she  were 
hanging  on  every  word,  so  he  went  on. 

“You  see  it’s  nothing  you  can 
really  get  hold  of  and  talk  about.  It 
isn’t  democracy  or  dictatorship  or 
anything  plain  or  practical  like  that. 
But  it’s  there,  Connie,  and  that’s  the 
reason  man  has  been  going  to  war  all 
through  the  years.  1  guess  the  nearest 
you  could  call  it  would  be  good  and 
bad.  The  good  against  the  bad. 
That’s  the  way  the  whole  race  began, 
and  that’s  the  way  it  may  someday 
destroy  itself.  Do  you  follow  me?” 

She  nodded. 

‘ T5ut  right  now,  we’re  on  the  side 
of  the  good,  and  we’re  fighting  for 
everything  that’s  good,  and  Connie 
that’s  worth  dying  for.  A  man  can  be 
proud  to  die  on  our  side  of  this  war, 
and  that  pride  they’ll  never  have  on 
the  other  side.  And  I’ll  bet  your 
brother’s  proud  right  now.” 

Her  face  was  a  mirror  of  mingled 
emotions  as  she  looked  at  him  still. 
“You  know,”  she  said  quietly,  “I’ll 
bet  he  is  at  that.  And  if  he  isn’t,  1 
am. 

He  snapped  out  of  his  mood. 

“Look,  let’s  go  down  town  and  get 
something  to  drink.” 

“OK.” 

**■  *  *  * 

The  next  day  he  went  off  to  war. 
Connie  never  told  him  she  had  made 
up  that  story  about  her  brother  and 
that  the  only  reason  she  had  been  late 
was  a  late  dinner  date.  You  see,  she 
had  fallen  in  love  with  Jack  that 
night,  or  maybe  she  had  fallen  in  love 
with  his  ideals.  Either  way  she  was  in 
love,  and  for  such  a  man  she  would 
wait  and  wait.  She  almost  wished  she 
had  had  a  brother. 
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When  I  had  loved  a  thousand  years 
1  was  so  young — so  bright. 

The  fifty  generations  were 
.\v  fleeting  as  t lie  night. 

The  eras  were  like  baby  moths 
Or  spider  webs  in  spring; 

Xow  I  have  lived  but  one  small  hour. 

It  is  a  different  thing. 

— Edith  Chelimer. 


everywhere  1  turn  there  is  a  little  bit  of  You 
lurking;  in  dusty  corners  where  the  sunlight 
falls  dim  ;  in  the  clear  warm  wine 
I  sip  very  slowly ;  in  the  eyes  of  the  bird 
I  killed  yesterday,  t lie  throbbing  of  its 
pulse  against  my  hand  as  it  struggled 
faintly  with  death;  in  the  feel  of  its  hot  blood 
dripping  over  my  fingers  onto  my  shoes, 
you  are  there  in  the  empty  room 
when  I  enter;  you  are  hiding  in  the  naked 
frost-torn  trees  and  laughing  down  at  me. 
you  are  in  the  moonsheen  that  trickles 
through  my  curtains,  in  my  bed  when  1 
draw  up  the  gruff  blankets  against  my  chin, 
you  are  in  the  night,  your  hair  mingles  with  the 
blackness  of  the  night,  you  are  in  every  breath 
1  draw  and  word  I  speak. 

there  is  no  place  where  I  may  go  to  escape  you 
your  body  clings  to  mine  and  your  embrace 
always  enfolds  me,  as  night,  wind,  slumber 
all  enfold  me,  you  hold  my  heart  in  your  hand 
and  smile. 

—Ruth  Weiss. 
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How  well  I  remember  seeing  you 
Standing  alone  in  the  garden, 

Swaying  gently  in  the  wind, 

With  shoulders  hunched  to  the  wind, 

And  hair  tangled  by  the  wind, 

The  unceasing  wind, 

The  restless  wind, 

The  wind  that  carelessly  blows  your  skirt 
against  your  body, 

Revealing  your  bony  form. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  left  you  there, 
Standing  alone  in  the  garden, 

Weeping  silently. 


I  never  understood  your  grief, 

Until  today. 

I  thought  perhaps  it  was  the  wind, 

The  wind  that  made  you  weep, 

Bringing  scents  of  spice  and  pine, 

Whispering  tales  of  distant  lands, 

Lands  that  you  could  never  know, 

For  you  would  be  forever 
Standing  alone  in  the  garden. 

But  now  1  know,  too  well,  why  you  weep. 
Bitter  indeed  is  loneliness. 

— Marcia  Tugwell. 
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Hitler,  worried  about  the  progress  of 
the  war,,  suggested  to  Mussolini  that  it 
wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  if  II  Duce  over¬ 
ran  some  country  or  other  to  keep  the 
Axis  prestige  from  dropping  any  fur¬ 
ther. 

“Why  not  Switzerland?”  broached 
der  Fuehrer.  “How  about  trying  the 
St.  Gotehard  Pass?  You  could  easily 
go  through  that.” 

“Oh, no,”  protested  Mussolini.  “That 
place  is  all  mined  and  well  guarded.” 

“Well,”  answered  Hitler  impatient¬ 
ly,  “then  go  through  the  St.  Bernard 
Pass.” 

“But,  mein  Fuehrer,”  pleaded  Mus¬ 
solini,  “those  big  dogs!” 


GAINST  the  bitter  backdrop  of 
German  occupation,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  overrun  countries  are  doing 
a  good  many  things  about  dislodg¬ 
ing  their  titular  rulers. 

Among  these  tactics  is  the  telling 
of  jokes.  Sometimes  youngsters, 
coached  by  their  elders,  tell  them. 
Sometimes,  the  elders,  meeting  in 
shops  or  in  now  frugal  market¬ 
places,  pass  them  on  to  each  other. 
Sometimes  underground  papers 
carry  them  in  the  way  of  an  unhappy 
feature  story.  They  aren't  always 
very  funny  but  the  implications 
of  their  existence  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  their  humor. 


Recently  Quisling  sponsored  a  parade 
in  Oslo  consisting  of  such  youths  whose 
support  he  had  been  able  to  enlist.  The 
Norwegians  took  no  notice  of  them 
with  the  exception  of  one  sweet  old 
lady.  She  stood  near  the  curb  and 
nodded  to  them  all  as  they  marched  by. 

“Why  in  the  world  are  you  standing 
there  greeting  all  those  scoundrels?” 
an  irritated  patriot  finally  asked  her. 

“Surely,”  she  replied,  “I  may  pay 
my  respects  to  my  dear  boys.” 

“But  you  can't  possibly  know  them 
all.” 

“And  why  not?”  she  asked. “Wasn’t 
I  the  matron  at  the  jail  for  twenty  - 
five  years?” 


After  the  attempted  bombing  of  Hitler 
in  the  Munich  Brauhaus  became  known, 
the  following  notices  appeared  in  the 
windows  of  several  butcher  shops  in 
Prague  the  next  morning: 

“There  will  unfortunately  be  no 
lard  or  pork  today  as  the  swine  wasn’t 
killed  yesterday.” 

A  Norwegian  quisling  and  a  Norwe¬ 
gian  patriot  who  used  to  be  friends 
met  in  a  street. 

“You  are  eating  well  now,”  said  the 
patriot,  “but  what  will  you  do  when 
Germany  loses  the  war?” 

“It  is  simple,’  the  quisling  replied, 
“I  shall  take  my  hat  and  coat  and 
leave  immediately.” 

“I  see,”  said  the  patriot,  “but  where 
will  you  hang  your  hat?” 


An  old  Dutch  woman  was  arrested  for 
listening  to  B.  B.  C.  broadcasts  from 
London  and  haled  before  a  Nazi  court. 

“Why  did  you  do  this?”  asked  the 
judge. 

“Oh,  but  your  Honor,”  she  replied, 
“Hitler  told  us  he  would  be  in  London 
in  October,  1940.  I  have  been  listen¬ 
ing  every  day  since  then.  I  would  not 
want  to  miss  der  Fuehrer.” 

One  dark  night  in  Prague  a  Czech 
policeman  spotted  a  man  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  chalking  something  on  a 
wall.  Going  closer  he  saw,  written  in 
Czech,  the  words:  “Perish  Hitler!” 

Immediately  he  shouted  indignantly 
at  his  countryman : 

“Fool!  Haven’t  you  heard  that  all 
public  inscriptions  must  be  written 
first  in  German  and  then  in  Czech?” 


Hitler  and  Goering  went  to  Calais  and 
stood  looking  sadly  across  the  Chan¬ 
nel  towards  England.  Suddenly  Goer¬ 
ing  said,  “Adolph,  I  have  an  idea. 
When  I  was  at  school.  I  remember  I 
learned  a  story  about  a  man  who  di¬ 
vided  the  sea  in  order  to  enable  his 
army  to  cross  on  dry  land.”  Then  he 
added  doubtfully,  “But  I  think  he  was 
a  Jew.  His  name  was  Moses.” 

Hitler,  very  excited  and  past  caring 
whether  the  man  was  a  Jew  or  not. 
sent  immediately  for  a  Jew  ish  scholar 
and  asked  him  many  questions,  finally 
demanding  to  know  howr  Moses  did  it. 

“By  striking  the  sea  with  a  stick 
given  by  God,”  answered  the  scholar. 

“And  where  is  the  stick  now?” 
asked  Hitler,  very  excitedly. 

“The  stick?”  was  the  quiet  reply. 
“Oh,  that  is  in  the  British  Museum.” 
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Uncertain  Victoxy 

Continued  from  Page  4) 

beach?  Fp  until  then  we  had  been 
: ust  pals,  and  all  the  world  was  our 
p  iy  ground.  and  all  the  people  in  it 
nr  pals.  Swimming,  three-legged 
aces.  ferris  wheels,  and  loop-o- 
p  ones. "  lie  chuckled  almost  to  him¬ 
self.  "1  think  it  was  the  loop-o-plane 
that  added  the  final  touch  to  that  mix¬ 
ture  of  hot-dogs,  saltwater,  cotton 
candy  and  soda-pop  inside  you,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  right  after  that  that  you 
made  that  wild  dash  for  the  bath¬ 
house.  You  were  the  most  pathetic  lit¬ 
tle  creature  I've  ever  seen  when  you 
came  out.  That  lobster-red  face,  and 
that  mournful  expression.  It  was  then 
that  1  knew  that  I  loved  you.  .  .  .  That 
night  you  didn't  feel  like  going  to  the 
dance,  because  you  had  one  of  those 
rotten  headaches:  so  the  two  of  us 
walked  up  the  beach  toward  the  sand 
dunes  alone.” 

One  of  her  hands  had  escaped  un¬ 
noticed  and  was  smoothing  the  rough 
head  on  her  lap.  “I  was  so  excited 
about  my  discovery  that  I  started 
walking  faster  and  faster — ”  Here 
she  interrupted  him. 
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"While  I  was  lagging  more  and 
more  behind.  That  was  when  1  started 
whimpering.  1  don’t  think  I've  ever 
felt  more  like  a  lost  pup  than  1  did 
then.  You  walked  back  toward  me 
and  picked  me  up.  1  hadn’t  planned 
that  kiss.  Jimmy.  It  just  happened." 

The  curt  clicking  of  high  heels  came 
down  the  steps,  and  the  girl  stiffened, 
and  she  shook  her  head  as  if  to  rouse 
herself.  Her  words  were  mocking. 
"And  now.  Jimmy,  now  that  we’ve 
rehashed  our  puppy-love,  I  think 
you 'd  better  get  out  of  that  position 
of  the  eternal  lover.”  She  walked  to 
the  window  and  heard  the  crunch  of 
gravel  in  the  driveway  as  the  chauffeur 
walked  toward  the  garage. 

‘‘Jimmy,  I  hate  to  say  good-bye  to 
you  so  quickly  since  you  feel  as  you 
do,  but  there  isn’t  any  more  time. 
You  see,  I’m  catching  the  seven 
o’clock  train  for  Florida,  and  Roberts 
is  waiting  for  me  now.  ” 

lie  tried  to  find  just  one  bit  of  com¬ 
fort  in  her  face,  but  it  was  expression¬ 
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less.  Even  her  eyes,  which  always  bee 
fore  had  told  him  little  phrases, 
snatches  of  poetry  that  she  had  never 
put  into  actual  words,  were  blank.  He 
knew  then  that  she  was  telling  the 
truth.  Everything  was  dead. 

‘‘So,  it’s  just  good-bye?” 

‘ '  Yes,  Jimmy,  good-bye  and  good 
luck.  ” 

Her  throat  ached  so  that  she  could 
hardly  get  the  words  out;  she  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  her  voice  sounded  so  nor¬ 
mal.  She  clutched  the  edge  of  the 
window-ledging  behind  her.  It  felt 
smooth  and  cool  under  her  wet  hand. 

‘‘Oh,  darling,”  she  cried  out. 
‘‘Don’t  go.  Don’t  ever  leave  me. 
You’re  my  heart,  my  soul,  my  very 
life.”  The  words  tore  through  her 
and  pounded  in  her  brain.  But  noth¬ 
ing  came  out.  She  just  stood  there, 
hearing  the  doorknob  turn  and  she 
couldn’t  say  a  word. 

He  turned  toward  her.  ‘‘Well, 
goodbye,”  he  said  awkwardly.  The 
door  opened  and  a  band  of  sunlight 
fell  on  the  rug.  There  was  a  little 
click,  footsteps  on  the  stone  .porch,  and 
she  was  left  standing  alone  in  the 
darkness  and  alone  in  the  eternal 
night. 
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c Patting  at  Jbawn 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

that  last  fall  doesn’t  make  a  differ¬ 
ence!  It  just  won’t  work  .  .  .  we’re  all 
washed  up !  Through!  I  spoiled  it  all, 
and  this  act  you’ve  been  putting  on 
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all  evening  won’t  fix  it.  It’s  just  gone 
.  .  .  gone,  that’s  all!” 

Sue  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  wide 
open  and  filmed  with  tears.  She 
didn’t  understand  .  .  .  she  couldn’t 
understand. 

‘‘Bob  .  .  .  what  are  you  saying?  Oh, 
Bob,  of  course  it  makes  a  difference 
.  .  .  it  makes  us  closer  ...  it  makes  our 
love  deeper,  and.  ...” 

“Cut  it  out,  Sue.  You  don’t  mean 
all  that !  I  tell  you  it  just  won’t  work. 
We  might  just  as  well  not  see  each 
other  anymore.  We’re  just  hanging 
on  to  something  that’s  all  tattered  and 

ugly-” 

Sue  was  crying  softly.  She  buried 
her  head  on  Bob’s  shoulder. 

“Sue  .  .  .  let’s  grow  up.  We  were 
kids  last  fall  and  we  went  too  far — we 
ruined  something  sweet  and  open. 
It’s  just  filthy  and  dirty  now — and  1 
don’t  want  it  that  way.” 

Sue  had  lifted  her  head  and  was 
looking  at  him — hard.  She  bit  her  lip. 
Her  eyes  were  hot  with  angry  tears. 

“Oh,  Bob!  You’re  horrible !  You’re 
the  one  who’s  making  it  all  dirty! 
You’re  the  one  who  spoiled  it  all.  It’s 
you  who  thought  up  all  these  ...  all 
these.  .  .  .  Oh  what’s  the  use!  ” 

She  shook  her  head  and  sobbed  con¬ 
vulsively.  Bob  was  looking  out  the 
window.  His  throat  was  dry. 

Sue  quickly  opened  the  car  door 
and  walked  alone  up  the  path. 
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Printing  styles  and  the  trend  in  type 
faces  are  constantly  changing,  but  Serv¬ 
ice  and  High  Quality  are  unvarying  in 
the  production  of  all  printing  in  our 
large  plant. 

We  have  been  growing  for  57  years  .  .  . 
serving  the  manufacturing,  trades,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  professional  leaders  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  South. 
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Tike  Qun 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

The  man  turned  his  face  toward  the 
sky.  The  boy  saw  his  eyes  at  last. 
They  looked  upward.  The  man’s  eyes 
were  startled  and  glazed  as  they 
sought  the  sky.  Then  he  felt  with  his 
hand,  fumbling  against  his  shirt. 

The  little  boy  came  from  behind  the 
firs,  the  gun  cradled  in  his  arms. 

The  man  looked  at  him.  ‘  ‘  Why —  ?  ’  ’ 
he  gasped. 

The  boy  was  motionless. 

Again  the  man  fumbled  at  his 
breast,  trying  to  rise.  “Oh — -boy,”  he 
sobbed,  “oh — little  boy — . ” 

He  sank  quietly,  knocking  the  can 
and  the  brush  from  the  rock.  His 
body  quivered  and  his  slender  hands 
grasped  at  the  pine  needles.  He  was 
still. 

The  little  boy  breathed  deeply,  for 
the  thrill  was  choking  him. 

He  went  to  the  tree  upon  which  the 
man  had  nailed  the  tin  sign.  He  could 
not  read  words,  but  he  knew  his  let¬ 
ters.  The  little  boy  studied  the  sign 
long  and  carefully,  spelling  out  the 
words  that  had  no  meaning  for  him, 
saying  the  name  of  each  letter  in  a 
half-whisper:  JESUS  SAVES. 
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On  tke  Covex 

The  beautiful  co-ed  on  the  cover  of 
the  May  Archive  is  Nancy  Wrenn, 
crowned  May  Queen  at  Dnke’s  tradi¬ 
tional  Co-ed  Ball.  Miss  Wrenn  during 
her  senior  year  was  president  of  the 
W.  A.  A.,  and  Delta  Phi  Rho  Alpha, 
honorary  athletic  sorority. 
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National  Honorary  Theatrical  Society 
Glamourizes  Duke  Dramatics 

rpHE  past  ten  YEARS  at  Duke  have  not  only  seen  the  building  of  a  great  college 
of  arts  and  sciences,  but  also  the  building  of  many  of  the  cultural  activities 
that  have  made  our  nation  such  a  great  place  to  live  in.  One  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  of  these  forces  has  been  the  building  of  dramatics  within  our  midst. 


Did  you  know — 

That  A.  T.  (Pop)  West  started  Theta 
Alpha  Phi  at  Duke  as  he  foresaw  the 
need  of  further  recognition  to  those  ex¬ 
celling  in  the  field  of  dramatics,  and  that 
he  is  now  their  advisor? 

That  all  dramatic  organizations,  not 
only  the  Duke  Players,  but  any  group 
that  gives  a  play  or  opera  during  the 
school  year  is  eligible  for  membership? 

That  the  Duke  chapter  has  been  only 
an  honorary  and  play-reading  society 
until  this  year? 

That  Cubby  Baer,  president  and  George 
Heller,  vice-president  of  the  club  this  past 
season  inaugurated  the  plan  of  dramatic 
activity  of  the  club? 

That  Campus  Time,  weekly  radio  pro¬ 
gram  over  WDNC,  was  produced  by 
Theta  Alpha  Phi  and  that  Harvey  Bul¬ 
lock.  toastmaster  of  the  program,  was 
the  club  treasurer? 

That  the  program  was  scrapped  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  men  on  the 
variety  show  remaining  in  school? 

That  “ITayfoot  Strawfoot,”  the  all-star 
event  of  the  year,  was  planned  last  sum¬ 
mer? 

That  Otto  Harbach,  famed  Broadway 
writer-director-producer,  helped  person- 
ally  to  direct  only  Duke  and  Yale’s  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Hayfoot  Strawfoot”? 

That  since  Oscar  Hammerstein’s  hit 
with  “Oklahoma,”  the  Theatre  Guild  is 
going  to  produce  “Hayfoot  Strawfoot” 
next  year  in  New  York? 

That  both  Duke  and  the  three  authors 
received  an  unexpected  break  when  Cubby 
Baer,  student  producer  of  “Hayfoot,”  ob¬ 


tained  a  30-minute  coast-to-coast  hook-up 
over  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  in 
order  to  air  Jerome  Kerns’  new  songs  to 
the  nation  for  the  first  time? 

That  the  Duke  Glee  Clubs  directed  by 
J.  Foster  Barnes  sang  these  inimitable 
tunes  over  more  than  100  CBS  stations 
plus  short  wave? 

That  as  a  result  of  the  program  Johnny 
Alexander  (T.  A.  P.’s  new  treasurer) 
received  a  CBS  audition  on  his  recent 
trip  to  New  York? 

That  many  of  its  members  have  gone 
unheralded  but  yet  have  been  mainstays 
in  Duke  dramatics  this  year? 

That  Joe  Gutstadt  (next  year’s  presi¬ 
dent)  has  led  the  Duke  Players  through 
its  most  successful  season? 

That  Harvey  Bullock  has  done  a  little 
bit  of  every  kind  of  dramatics  Duke  has 
to  offer? 

That  Fran  Dale  has  been  lighting  tech¬ 
nician  for  all  of  the  dramatic  productions 
in  Page  this  year? 

That  Doris  Lavington  has  been  a  lead 
that  we  will  never  forget? 

That  Peggy  Norton  has  been  Co-ed 
business  manager  and  has  done  the 
“dirty  work”  that  no  one  ever  hears 
about? 

That  Luen  Seeman,  the  Club’s  historian, 
has  perpetuated  the  tradition  that  the 
“show  must  go  on”  in  his  magnificent 
performance  in  “My  Sister  Eileen,”  even 
though  his  track  team  cohorts  ran  with¬ 
out  him? 

That  Doc  Snyder,  a  well-known  Duke 
stage  figure,  was  not  in  our  midst  this 


Producer,  J.  Arthur  Baer;  Director,  A.  T.  West; 
Author,  Otto  Harbach. 


year  because  he  is  becoming  what  his 
nickname  implies  and  that  Micky  Mc¬ 
Alister  was  trying  to  keep  the  Hoof  and 
Horn  on  its  feet? 

That  some  of  the  stars  who  are  alumni 
are  Winn  Jones,  1942,  who  is  now  one 
of  the  nation’s  first  women  radio  an¬ 
nouncers  in  Salisbury,  N.  C. ;  Billy  Boze, 
’42,  better  known  as  the  sixth  ex-Mrs. 
Tommy  Manville,  had  a  lead  in  last  year’s 
Broadway  production  of  “Vicky.”  Terry 
Harris,  of  a  few  years  back,  is  now  the 
wife  of  Elmer  Rice’s  son  and  had  leads 
in  both  “Two  on  an  Island”  and  “Two  in 
Jerusalem.”  Joe  Fretwell,  ’39,  is  con¬ 
tinuing  his  designing  of  costumes  and 
scenery  for  many  Broadway  shows  at 
present.  Gus  Forsell,  business  manager 
of  the  same  year,  is  now  head  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  division  of  the  Twentieth 
Armored  Division  of  the  F.  S.  Army. 
And  last,  but  far  from  least,  that  Bill 
Thomas,  last  year’s  president  of  Theta 
Alpha  Phi  and  star  of  many  Duke  Player 
productions  has  just  informed  us  that  he 
now  has  the  lead  in  Brock  Pemberton’s 
new  smash  hit,  “Janie”  in  New  York. 

And  so  again,  we  end  a  year  of  dra¬ 
matics  at  Duke.  Some  of  us  to  go  to 
war  fronts  and  maybe  some  day  Broad¬ 
way  bright  lights  and  yet  we  will  always 
remember  that  it  all  started  at  Trinity. 
For  four  years  we  have  watched  it  grow. 
To  the  next  year’s  class  we  bequeath  all 
the  greasepaint,  thrills,  pleasures,  scenery 
and  excitement  of  Duke’s  Theatre  and  the 
chance  of  knowing  a  great  man — A.  T. 
West. 


A  Scene  from  “Hayfoot  Strawfoot” 
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1 1 elen  Kindler 
Fel’.x  Kurzrok 
Betty  Jones 
Don  Liftman 
Suzanne  Hurley 
A I  Robinson 
Eunice  Minner 
Mary  Dell 
Ed  Menerth 
Chuck  White 
Stu  W in tner 


Campus  Time  Radio  Program  in  the  Ark 


U.  S.  RANGERS  . . .  Hand-picked  and  especially 
trained,  they're  a  swift-moving,  hard-hitting 
outfit.  Here's  one  in  his  '  business-suit,"  camou¬ 
flaged  and  invisible  at  thirty  feet. 
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